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NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


E extend to all our readers every- 
W where our sincere greetings and 
0 good wishes for the New Year. 
With the removal of the Institute ‘to its 
new building at Gol Park, Calcutta 29, last 
December, activities in the various depart- 
ments have now to be developed. 
The basic idea behind all the work of the 
Institute is to encourage practical expres- 
Sion of the ideas and ideals which have 
supported India since earliest times. Al- 
though these ideals have been kept alive in 
thought down the centuries, they have not 
found practical expression in every sphere of 
life. On the contrary, they have often been 
suppressed, forgotten, and misunderstood. 
The result of this is that today, although 
,Jndia is eager to stand upon her own feet 
and play an active role in the modern world, 
she lacks clear vision of the principles on 
which her nationality should be based ; nor 
has she clear vision of the means which 
should be adopted to express those principles 
in her national life. This leaves the people 
exposed to their own weaknesses, weaknesses 
which are common to all humanity ; and it 
exposes them also to the temptation to adopt 
some aspects of other cultures, taking only 
the superficial veneer of those cultures 
without any attempt to grasp the basic disci- 


pline that has made those cultures possible. 

The perception of the spiritual oneness 
of the universe is the root from which 
Indian ideals spring. If granted the ful- 
lest possible development, this one idea 
can be the strength of India in her 
national life and in her position in 
the world. India will then play her true 
part in the ‘conversation’ between nations 
that is an inevitable part of modern life. 
Good influences from other cultures will be 
properly assimilated into her own national 
life, and a better understanding of other cul- 
tures by the Indian people will be matched 
by a better understanding of India abroad. 
Above all, the perception of the spiritual one- 
ness of the universe will make possible the 
development of an awareness and a concep- 
tion of mankind-as-a-whole, a conception 
that, at the present time, is in its infancy, but 
that must be brought to maturity before real 
international understanding and co-opera- 
tion can bring peace to the world. 

These are the ideas that support the Insti- 
tute in its endeavour to serve the people of 
India and of all countries. These are the 
ideas which the Institute will seek to express 
through the development of its activities in 
its new building in the years ahead, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN 
VIEW OF THE LIFE 


S India today takes her place in the 
modern world, a nation among 
nations, she is forced to reconsider 

what are the characteristics, the ideals, that 
she wishes to cultivate and preserve as specifi- 
cally her own. Industrialization and the 
mechanization of modern urban life tend 
towards an apparent sameness. A modern 
airport, for example, is very much the same 
anywhere in the world; so is a modern 
hotel ; the radio and the cinema serve alike 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated. 
Following this trend, the time is foreseeable 
when the way of life all over the world 
will follow a general pattern, marked by 
machines, speed, processed foods, and syn- 
thetic medicines. 


Yet while this sameness may permeate life 
on its surface, we need not suppose that true 
national characteristics, or the need for them, 
will be eliminated by it. On the other hand, 
the individuality of nations will take on a 
new significance. For what counts in the 
long run is not what people do, but why 
they do it. An important task before India 
today is, therefore, the clarification of her 
own national ideals and a conscious effort 
to relate the Indian way of life to all the 
various fields in which the nation, in the 
name of progress, is about to fall in line with 
an international way of life. 


THe INDIAN Way 


The first requirement is to establish what, 
for India, is the ‘why’ behind the national 
way of life. Like all other nations, India 
has her own fundamental purpose that has 


for century upon century been a living force ~ 


ensuring the continuity of a strong current 
of national life throughout the vicissitudes 


of history. The fact of such a living force 
is self-evident from its own longevity. Only 
a nation nourished by some truly dynamic 
and enduring force could have survived so 
long. When we come to identify and de- 
fine that force, however, the task is less 
simple. 


We can begin by pointing out what it was 
not. It was not a political force, for state- 
craft and the establishment of empire are in 
evidence only spasmodically in India’s his- 
tory. Nor was it a social force, springing 
from strong ideas about the true relation- 
ship between the individual and society. 
For if we consider how Indian history has 
dealt with the status of women, on the one 
hand, and the role of caste in society, on 
the other, it is obvious that national life con- 
tinued in spite of these phenomena and not 
because of them. 


Continuing our search for the life force 
or the genius of Indian national life, we may 
observe that, going beyond both politics and 
social forces, it centres in a particular atti- 
tude to life, to life’s problems, and to the 
mysterious universe. To call this attitude 
‘spiritual’ or ‘religious’ is to invite confu- 
sion, for both these terms have a variety of 
meanings that carry us away from the actual 
fact we seek to describe. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of more exact terms, we find 
that we have to use both of-these to describe 
facts which relate to mental experience, to 
the world of the mind as opposed to the phys- 
ical world, and to describe a basic attitude 
which embraces and explains the whole of 
life and all its experiences. From this stand- 
point, then, we may boldly pronounce the 
Indian attitude to life, which marks the 
national genius, to be a spiritual attitude, an 
attitude which has its roots not in a mere 
viewpoint or opinion, but in actual knowl- 
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edge derived from observation, experiment, 
and experience. 

Seeking a more precise description of this 
attitude, we find it in the Vedic dictum, 
‘That which exists is One, sages call it by 
many names’. This is the formula that, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, India has applied 
to every situation ; this is the formula that 
fixes the Indian attitude to all Jife’s prob- 
lems ; this is the genius of the Indian way 
of life. 

Supporting this formula, explaining it, 
proving it, is a vast literature and an equal- 
ly vast array of great souls in Indian history, 
whose lives have been dedicated to the study 
of it and its practical application to the art 
of living. They have shown that this for- 
mul represents a science, a spiritual science, 
the science of religion. We find this science 
plainly described in the Upanisads. “That 
science is the greatest which makes us know 
That which never changes and by knowing 
which everything is known. The ‘One’ of 

e ghe Vedic dictum is “That which never 
changes’; ‘the many’, the world in all its as- 
pects. The ‘many’, the world that is always 
changing, becomes known or understood 
when the ‘One’ that never changes is known. 
The science of religion is-thus based upon 
the principle of the spiritual oneness of the 
universe. All that exists is divine because 
it is grounded in a spiritual unity that under- 

elies everything in the world, the world of 
thought as well as the physical world. 
Spiritual unity embraces life in all its aspects, 
resolves all contradictions and differences, 
and provides a true basis for social organiza- 
tion. The one true aim of life then becomes 
nothing less than the realization of the fact 
of spiritual unity as the basis of the universe, 
or the ability to see the ‘many’ knowing it 
to be none other than the ‘One’. 


A UNIVERSAL EXPERIENCE 


Before we go on to consider the influence 


this philosophy has wielded over the Indian 
attitude to life, one point that is frequently 
misunderstood must be made clear In 
asserting that the conception of the spiritual 
oneness of the universe is the foundation of 
the genius of the Indian way of life, there 
is no intention to claim that this conception 
is exclusive to Indian thought. Such a claim 
would be a frank negation of the very prin- 
ciple that is asserted. For the principle of 
the spiritual oneness of the universe is noth- 
ing if it is not universal ; and a universal 
principle will obviously find universal expres- 
sion in innumerable forms. No-one has ever 
claimed that the law of gravity is the exclu- 
sive possession of the nation that first demon- 
strated its existence. The law of gravity 1s 
a universal phenomenon utilized both con- 
sciously and unconsciously by all people. Yet 
the law of gravity, in common with other 
physical laws, has also been accorded more 
than everyday utility. By those who have 
specialized in their study, these laws have 
been harnessed and made to render service 
to man in ways previously undreamed-of. 
In the same way, spiritual laws have been 
subjected to specialized study, in the West 
as well as in the East, and they, too, have 
been harnessed universally to render un- 
dreamed-of service to man. 

What is claimed for India is that this 
latter form of specialization, the specialized 
study of spiritual laws, has been in India a 
national bent, a national emphasis, so strong 
as to form the foundation of the national 
genius. This claim is by no means a claim 
of superiority over others whose national 
genius has taken a different form. The 
‘holier-than-thow’ attitude is not tolerated in 
the Indian view, and spiritual pride is con- 
demned as the greatest hindrance to spiritual 
progress, and as, indeed, a self-evident clenial 
of the attainment of spirituality. 

The recognition of the specialized study 
of spiritual laws as the genius of the Indian 
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way of life carries with “it the recognition 
of the existence of other forms of specializa- 
tion, and the need to draw upon those other 
forms if life is to be lived wholly and with 
perfect balance. In the field of medicine, 
specialists in different areas of study draw 
upon each other’s knowledge in the service 
of the patient. In the same way, in the 
field of civilization or culture, specialists in 
different areas of study must draw upon 
each other’s knowledge in the service of man. 
Those who have specialized in the study of 
spiritual laws, for example, may have written 
great and wonderful books ; but it is those 
who have specialized in the study of physi- 
cal laws who have made it possible, by print- 
ing, to reproduce large numbers of copies of 
those books. Books, without the science ‘of 
printing, are of limited utility, just as knowl- 
edge of the science of printing would be of 
limited utility if there were no books to 
print. A good book finds its greatest fulfil- 
ment by being made available to the greatest 
number of people. The fulfilment of the 
science of printing, on the other hand, is 
achieved to the degree to which the con- 
tent of the books printed is of value to man. 

It is in this way that the cultures of the 
world are dependent on each other for their 
fulfilment. As life itself is made up of in- 
teraction between the spiritual and the physi- 
cal, so the perfect culture, the world culture 
towards which man is slowly progressing, 
must also be an expression of balance com- 
bining the spiritual and physical expressions 
of the nature of man. 

One more point to be remembered is that 
the goal of all cultures is the same. Man 
all over the world has ever felt the urge to 
go beyond the limitations of mind and body. 
It is this urge and the ability to express it 
and act upon it that has driven man for- 
ward, and will continue to do so, in the 
spiritual pilgrimage that is life on earth. The 
different cultures that we see, the different 


civilizations, are each but one form of expres- 
sion of man’s endeavour to overcome his 
limitations. And it is precisely because those 
limitations are mental or spiritual as well as 
physical that the solution to the problem 
must include both these aspects. 


Nor Wor ip-NEGATING 


Returning now to the consideration of the 
influence of Indian philosophy over the 
national attitude to life, we may begin by 
asking why it is that Indian philosophy, with 
its positive teaching that all that exists is 
divine, has given rise, at the same time, to 
the belief that it advocates a negative ap- 
proach to the world. The belief that In- 
dian philosophy is world-negating is very 
widely held. It is a mistaken notion, that 
has taken firm root in India and, conse- 
quently, has also travelled beyond the borders 
of India to mystify, if not horrify, the 
foreigner who seeks to understand Indian 
thought. 


The reason why it was possible for this mis- 
taken notion to take root is that it is base 
upon a half-truth ; a concept which, to be 
grasped fully, must be spiritually perceived 
has been given a material interpretation. 
This concept centres round the word maya. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the proper 
understanding of Indian thought took birth 
when the word maya was allowed to be 
translated into English as ‘illusion’. 
Oxford Dictionary today carries this trans- 
lation, It is an error which must be recti- 
fied if Indian thought is to be correctly 
understood. 


In the Indian view of the world, what- 
ever can be sensed by the senses or conceiv- 
ed by the mind, whatever, in other words, has 
name and form, has the dual characteristic 
of ‘is and is not’. Mayda is the term used to 
describe this characteristic. Maya is thus not 
a theory, but a description of a fact, a fact 
that today has found ample proof through 
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scientific investigation. A solid is solid, we 
know it and feel it and use it as such ; but 
a solid is, at the same time, merely the tem- 

l porary form of something that is by its nature 
formless. It is through a process of causa- 
tion, through a chain of protons, electrons, 
atoms, and molecules that the formless has 
taken form; but the whole process is not 
known, and it may be that as modern science 
delves more and more deeply into subtle 
forms, we may in time come nearer to un- 
derstanding how pure being comes under the 
thraldom of matter. 

The ‘is and is not’ of maya will be under- 
stood by recognizing the form and formless 
aspects of an object. Its form is ever sub- 
ject to change and cannot therefore be term- 
ed jhe reality of that object. Its formless 
aspect does not change, it merely adopts dif- 
ferent forms ; and this therefore is the real- 
ity of that object. So while an object ‘is’ 
in the sense that it has form, it also ‘is not’ 
in that that form is not the reality of the 

e object. Its reality is formlessness, and that 
‘Yormlessness is the one infinite Reality of 
the universe. 

Maya, therefore, does not mean ‘illusion’ ; 
it is not a world-negating concept ; it does 
not deny the reality of the universe. Far 
from being negative in meaning, it is the 
most positive thought one could wish for. 
The world, it says, ultimately becomes un- 

e real for the man who takes the manifesta- 
tion to be the reality, but it is real for him 
who says that all is Brahman, the one uni- 
versal spirit. Thus to the worldly man life 
indeed ends in negation, but to the wise it 
is ever throbbing and pulsating with eternal 
life. As the Upanisads say, ‘Whatever there 
is changeful in this ephemeral world—all 
that must be covered by the Lord’. Going 
beyond name and form and ceasing to 
identify ourselves with them does not 
imply the denial of the world we live 
in. It is a question not of denying real- 


ity, but of asserting it in everything that is. 

From this stand arises one more assertion. 
Reality is one. It cannot be two, for it is 
infinite, and infinity cannot be divided. If 
it is divided it is limited and is therefore no 
longer infinite. So the reality of the universe 
is one. The innumerable temporary forms 
that fill the universe are one in formlessness ; 
it is the same ‘thing’ that is now formless 
and now with form. 


THE MEANING OF RENUNCIATION 

As the word ‘maya is widely misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted, so, too, is the con- 
cept of renunciation, for the two terms are 
closely linked together. Renunciation does 
not imply, as is commonly supposed, the re- 
jection and denial of wealth, or of physical 
necessities, or of pleasures. The Indian con- 
ception of renunciation is something 
far deeper than mere physical abstention. 
Renunciation is another form of expression 
of the facts embodied in the word maya. As 
maya implies the understanding that ‘is and 
is not’ is the nature of things, so renuncia- 
tion implies the firm acceptance, the prac- 
tical expression of the spiritual perception 
that makes that understanding possible. Re- 
nunciation, like maya, is an assertion not a 
denial ; it is positive, not negative. It is 
an assertion of the real nature of things ; an 
assertion of the ability to see things in their 
real nature and not only in their temporary 
form. Renunciation thus means letting go 
of the temporary form, in order to grasp 
the spiritual reality beneath. It is only those 
spiritually fitted to do so who are expected to 
express this renunciation in their lives in the 
form of monasticism and voluntary poverty. 
While this is the ideal for all, it is by no 
means the way of life for all. For those 
who need to do so, life is to be lived fully— 
let there be wealth and enjoyment, let every 
physical need be fulfilled—but know, at the 
same time, that the physical form is not the 
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real nature of these things, that to know 
their real nature it is necessary to go be- 
yond the physical expression to the spiritual 
ground behind. Renunciation is thus not 
mere outward renunciation, but it is the term 
used to express this mental attitude to what- 
ever can be experienced by the senses or con- 
ceived by the mind. 


To amplify this conception of renunciation 
and to explain further the psychology on 
which it is based, two other terms are used. 
These are ‘attachment’ and ‘detachment’ and 
these two terms, like the terms ‘maya’ and 
‘renunciation’ are also subjected to misunder- 
standing and gross misuse, leading to per- 
version of the true meaning of Indian 
philosophy. 


The ‘attached’ person is one who takes 
the physical form of a thing to be the real 
nature of that thing ; he attempts to establish 
his identity with it on a physical basis, as 
when he regards it as his ‘possession’. The 
‘detached’ person is one who is able to ‘let 
go’ of the physical form of a thing and 
establish his identity with it on a spiritual 
basis—the spiritual aspect being the only 
reality and being one and indivisible. In 
practical life, as we meet it every day it is 
necessary to have the power to practise both 
attachment and detachment. Detachment 
does not mean indifference ; nor does it imply 
the mere negation or absence of attachment. 
Attachment without detachment ends in 
materialism. The power of detachment, 
however, must be exercised in conjunction 
with the power of attachment. In order 
to live normally, to perform even the simplest 
act, to eat, to walk, to write a letter, the 
power of attachment is necessary. Before 
we can act at all we have to see things in 
their physical aspect ; but only for the time 
being. At the same time, the power of 
attachment must be equalled by the power 
of detachment, The ability to let go must 


be there and used whenever necessary. Im- 
mediately, the physical aspect of things will 
cease to exercise its hold, and identity will be 
established with the spiritual aspect. 


Beyonp ETHICS TO SERVICE 


Now it may be asked how these basic con- 
cepts of the nature of the universe may be 
expected to affect man’s behaviour. What 
part does ethics play in this? To the Indian 
mund, there is no half-way house, there is no 
compromise in this matter. There are no 
ethics apart from the fulfilment of the ideal. 
All ethical endeavour is regarded as a step 
on the road towards the fulfilment of the 
ideal, for the ideal is itself the ground of all 
ethics. Are we to love, to feel compassion, 
to serve? It is the ideal that tells us*why 
we are to do these things ; because all is one. 
The man who injures another, injures him- 
self, the man who loves another, loves himself. 
This, for India, is the ideal and when the 
ideal is fulfilled ethical behaviour follows 
naturally. To the Indian mind, ethics cag ° 
never be limited to the conception of com- 
passion, nor can compassion be held to be 
an end in itself. Compassion and sympathy 
are seen as corollaries of the one basic ideal 
of the spiritual oneness of all things, and 
not as independent values that may be used 
in attempts to transform the world. 


From this it follows that, in the Indian , 
view, what is required of man is not pity, 
which springs from feelngs of separateness, 
but service, which springs from feelings of 
oneness. The world is but a gymnasium for 
spiritual development ; self-abnegation in 
every form leads to spiritual development. 
Therefore it is the giver, not the receiver, 
who is the suppliant ; it is, indeed, ‘more 
blessed to give than to receive’. It is a 
privilege to have the opportunity to give of 
oneself in innumerable ways; and this is 
service to one’s fellows. When self-abnegation 
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becomes so complete that the individual feels 
that he is one with the ‘many’, then he may 
be regarded as having attained the ideal of 
service to the ‘many’; for the ideal of 
service springs from the basic ideal of the 
spiritual oneness of all things. In rendering 
service to the ‘many’ the individual feels 
himself to be the instrument of the ‘One’. 


Tue NATIONAL IDEAL 


These, then, are some of the basic con- 
cepts that form the ‘why behind India’s 
national. way of life. These concepts are 
universal truths which have been known, 
experienced, and taught wherever in the 
world man has attained the spiritual percep- 
tion needed to grasp them. They can be 
expressed in other terms besides those that 
have been used here. The thoughtful Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, Taoist, or Sufi would each 
be able to express them in his own familiar 
terms. - 


To the Indian, however, these concepts 


e gre of particular significance because they 


have been given pride of place in the national 
consciousness. They have not been subordi- 
nated to other national interests ; they have 
not been isolated from the main stream of 
national thought. They have themselves 
formed that main stream and the main na- 
tional interest. To the Indian mind, the 
greatest honour is due not to the man who 
symbolizes power or leadership, not to the 
man who symbolizes wealth, but to the 
man who symbolizes the values that spring 
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from the! concepts we have here described. 


Under | India’s new Constitution, formu- 
lated on: the attainment of independence, 
India was declared a secular State. This 
was done, no doubt, under the emotional 
stress occasioned by a bitter conflict that was 
religious in name, but had no real relation- 
ship with the religious beliefs of cither 
Hindus.or Muslims. If the word ‘secular’ 
is taken to mean ‘worldly, concerned with 
the affairs of this world, not sacred’, then 
India can never be a secular State. The 
State, it is true, cannot be identified with 
one particular denomination or sect ; but the 
State can be identified with those basic con- 
cepts that are true for all sects and are not 
merely Indian, but universal. India can 
never recognize the departmentalization of 
man’s social life. ‘Business is business’ and 
‘the separation of politics from religion’ are 
phrases which have no meaning in the In- 
dian way of life. For the Indian mind the 
whole of life is pervaded by the concept of 
the basic spiritual oneness of all things. The 
task before India today is to educate her 
people in the knowledge of the structure of 
their own national thought. All that is seen 
to be wrong with India today stems from the 
fact that the true national outlook has been 
forgotten or misinterpreted. If the Indian 
nation is to find new life and strength, if in- 
dependence is to lead to fulfilment and not 
to the destruction of the nation, the genius 
of the national way of lfe must be pre- 
served. 
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T is my intention here to state what I be- 
| lieve philosophy of religion to be and 
what qualifications are necessary to en- 
gage in it fruitfully. I shall illustrate the 
function of philosophy of religion by sketch- 
ing a possible approach to two areas of in- 
quiry. Finally, I shall indicate briefly the 
contribution of this type of inquiry to inter- 
faith understanding. 


In the view which I propose, philosophy 
of religion is not an alternative to religion. 
That is, it is not something which a philoso- 
pher indulges in because it is not intellec- 
tually respectable to be religious without 
being philosophically so. It is not a religious 
philosophy nor a philosophical theology such 
as we have in the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
and the Ethics of Spinoza. It is not even 
philosophical religion as this is found in the 
Upanisads. All of these are great products 
of the intellectual and religious activities of 
men, but if philosophy of religion is identi- 
fied with any or all of these, an essential 
philosophical task will be overlooked. 


A final negation is that philosophy of reli- 
gion is not an appraisal of the truth claims 
of religious beliefs. Such appraisal itself 
rests upon a prior, implicit philosophy of reli- 
gion and is itself the critical aspect of philo- 
sophical theology. 


All of these negations are seen to have 
point when philosophy of religion is com- 
pared with philosophy of science. The latter 
is not an alternative to science. It is not 
something which a philosopher indulges in 
because it is not intellectually respectable to 
be scientific without being philosophically so. 
And it is certainly not the appraisal of the 
truth claims of scientific theories, as if the 
philosopher of science in some way super- 
sedes the experimental scientist in the verifi# 
cation of hypotheses. 

These negations are patent with respect to 
philosophy of science, which has a distinctive 
subject matter of its own not to be confused 
with science itself. We shall proceed more 
rapidly and more consequentially in philo- 
sophy of religion if, in a similar way, its dis- 
tinctive nature is maintained. ş 

I shall state two tasks which it is essential 
for philosophy of religion to undertake, but 
I do not imply that they are the only legiti- 
mate ones. These are, first, the clarification, 
through analysis, of discourse about religion 
and, second, the development of a system of 
general ideas in terms of which religion may 
be understood in itself and as coherently re- 
lated to the other areas of human experience. 


Tur QUALIFICATIONS REQURED 
Before taking these up in detail, I shall in- 
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terpose a parenthesis on the qualifications of 
a philosopher of religion. He must, of course, 
be imbued with the spirit of philosophical in- 
quiry, equipped with the tools of logical and 
linguistic analysis, and acquainted with the 
problems of the interpretation of experience 
as a whole and the solutions which have been 
proposed in the course of intellectual history. 
But this is not all. There is a vital qualifica- 
tion which we may examine by again com- 
paring philosophy of religion with philoso- 
phy of science. A scientist who is philosoph- 
ical is the best philosopher of science. 
When a philosopher who is not himself a 
creative scientist proposes to engage in the 
philosophy of science he must not only know 
a great deal about science ; still more im- 
portant is it that he have the spirit of science. 
There must be rapport between his intellec- 
tual processes and those of a scientist in 
whom has burned the fire of creation—the 
creation of theoretical instruments for the 
understanding and control of nature. Un- 
less a philosopher knows imaginatively some- 
hing of the audacity of Marie and Pierre 
Curie in their long search for radium, some- 
thing of the struggle of soul of a Heisenberg 
as, night after night, following long discus- 
sions with Niels Bohr and other colleagues, 
he walked home wondering if the universe 
could possibly be as irrational as their labo- 
ratory results displayed—unless a philoso- 
pher of science has entered deeply into such 


“a spirit, his treatment of scientific concepts 


will be out of touch with the scientific prob- 
lems to which they relate. Perhaps the best 
illustration is the literature treating the nest 
of problems involved in the interpretation 
of the principle of indeterminacy. Much of 
it displays complete lack of grasp of the 
radical nature of the problem. 

So important is this point that I shall 
labour it with another example. Fancy a 
philosopher of art professing that he has 
never known the ecstasy of the moment 


when the'mighty shadow of beauty has fallen 
upon him. He has observed that arı has 
played an important role in all cultures and 
he accordingly considers that, to be a com- 
plete philosopher, he must make his contri- 
bution to the field, especially by way of 
bringing it into the context of the balance of 
his philosophy. It is quite true that some 
writers on aesthetics are without the aesthet- 
ic experience required for their task. But 
they do not boast about it—they do their 
best to conceal it. In contrast, a genuine 
aesthetician called upon to discuss a field of 
art in which his sensitivity is low, freely con- 
fesses the fact as disqualifying him to make 
a contribution of his own. 

In philosophy of religion, on the other 
hand, it is often assumed that to be unin- 
volved in religion is not only helpful but 
necessary in order to secure a disinterested, 
impartial approach. I believe that this is 
logically absurd. The very nature of reli- 
gion makes personal involvement necessary 
in order to understand it. If there is any- 
thing common to the faiths of mankind it 
is the claim of each for the entirety of man’s 
person. Religious experience, therefore, is 
profoundly subjective. Philosophy is under- 
standing. To understand a thing one has 
to examine it. And one cannot examine a 
thing which is totally inward by looking in 
the. other direction ; except, that is, when, 
looking in the other direction, one sees his 
own reflection as in a glass. This is the 
experience of great souls, sometimes in the 
very moment of first meeting. 


Tre Narure or REicious BELIEF 


I have stated the task of the philosophy 
of religion to be the clarification, through 
analysis, of discourse about religion, anc the 
development of a system of general ideas in 
terms of which religion may be understood 
in itself and as coherently related to the other 
areas of human experience. | shall now 
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sketch an approach to one problem which 
will turn out to be not one, but a cluster of 
related problems. 


What is the nature of a religious belief ? 
That a religious belief has a distinctive na- 
ture which differentiates it from other beliefs 
must not be assumed, but neither must it 
be assumed that it has not. Very little pro- 
gress can be made toward the understanding 
of religion until this issue is squarely faced, 
and I believe that any philosophy of reli- 
gion must first critically examine this issue 
and make its view of it explicit, or run the 
risk of irrelevance because of uncriticized 
assumptions. 


Let us consider an example. Some years 
ago a symposium on philosophy of religion 
was held at the annual meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division. The nature of religious discourse 
was examined and the applicability of truth 
criteria to statements in religious discourse. 
A lively discussion ensued which, in the view 
of a well-known philosopher, later President 
of the Division, went quite out of bounds. 
He objected in words something like this : 
‘I don’t know what you are talking about in 
your discussion of religious statements. 
What I understand by them are such as 
these : “Moses went up into the mount and 
God gave him the ten commandments”, 
“Jesus Christ was crucified and was resur- 
rected after three days”. That is, religious 
statements for him were historical state- 
ments. 


My hypothesis denies to historical state- 
ments the distinctive nature of religious 
statements. More exactly stated, an histori- 
cal event is not the proper object of religious 
belief. There are historical events which 
have been deeply involved in shaping our 
religious beliefs, and it is perhaps illuminat- 
ing to be as clear about them as we can be. 
But to confuse the two entails serious conse- 


quences. First of all, it leads to a false 
identification between the certainty with 
which we regard the historical event and 
the solidity of our faith. Secondly, if we 
identify historical events as the objects of 
religious belief, and if in truth they are not 
so identified, we run a higher risk of miss- 
ing the religious belief altogether through 
focussing our attention on the event. 


The case is not improved if we turn from 
historical statements about space-time events 
to metaphysical statements about the struc- 
ture of reality. Our metaphysics may lead 
us to a belief in the existence of a supreme 
spiritual principle as the ground of all ex- 
istence, or it may lead us to one of a number 
of alternative positions. In no case does 
the metaphysical position—and we must re- 
member that this is specifically a position 
with regard to philosophical theology—entail 
a corresponding’ religious belief. 


If these claims are correct, then what is 
the nature of a religious belief ? Strangely, 
I think we can find a better clue from th@ 
nature of a scientific theory than we can 
from historical statements. P. W. Bridg- 
man, an eminent physicist, is at the same 
time one of the most important philosophers 
of science. He makes it clear (for a concise 
statement see the opening chapter in his 
Nature of Physical Theory) that he must 
have performed what he calls the critical, 
task of the physicist before he can fruitfully 
proceed with his experimental work and 
theoretical construction. This critical task 
is precisely one of the largest areas of the 
philosophy of science—the examination of 
the nature of contepts in physical theory, 
the nature of theory itself, all of this involv- 
ing a theory of knowledge or epistemology. 
Unless he is thus clear in his critical work, 
he does not, Bridgman asserts, know what 
sort of result is possible for him in his ex- 
perimental work, 
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The operationalism which characterizes 
Bridgman’s interpretation of physical con- 
cepts does, I believe, vastly illuminate the 
nature of religious beliefs as well. In physi- 
cal science, a concept is without meaning 
except in terms of operations which it makes 
possible. A physical theory is not a tran- 
script of physical reality, but a means of 
ordering our experience with reality. Its 
nature is found in the experimental pro- 
cedures and the measurement of results 
which it calls for. 

This altered point of view is radical with 
physicists. For example, for Einstein we 
have, in our knowledge of the physical world, 
on the one side the totality of our sense ex- 
periences and, on the other, the statements 
of physical theory which are man’s creations. 
The truth of the latter consists in the co- 
ordination possibilities with the sense ex- 
periences, and the truth of individual prop- 
ositions is borrowed from the truth of the 
system as a whole. This is the more signifi- 
cant in that Einstein was among the con- 
«ervatives, not the radicals, in the re-inter- 
pretation of the nature of physical theory. 

I believe that a similar revolution is 
necessary and indeed is-taking place in the 
field of philosophy of religion. The specific 
contribution which I have chosen to empha- 
size is the application of operationalism to 
the interpretation of the nature of religious 
beliefs. What a religious belief is, is what 

“it does in religious experience. 

Time forbids the elaboration of this point 
of view, so let me put it concretely and, in- 
deed, personally. I am a Christian, and it 
is my earnest desire to be more deeply so. 
But if the New Testament were proved to 
be a forgery, that would not alter my reli- 
gious belief. When I repeat the creed and 
say that I believe that Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried, that He rose from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, and sits at the 
right hand of God—when I repeat this I am 


il 


not listing historical events in the setting 
of cosmic geography. What happened in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago is in- 
accessible to me now, and therefore it, in its 
historical nature, cannot function in my ex- 
perience. Unless in some genuine sense 
Christ be risen today, and I be risen together 
with Him, there is no function of these state- 
ments as items of religious belief. Another 
way of stating the case is that these state- 
ments are outside the realm of religious be- 
lief if their significance is purely historical. 
A man may or may not believe these state- 
ments to be historically correct without that 
historical belief revealing anything about his 
religious belief. He may believe them-—and 
all other historical statements which have 
been part of the Christian tradition—and 
have no Christian faith within him. On the 
other hand, he may doubt them all, not in 
torment of soul over his unbelief, but in 
secure, serene, and powerful Christian faith, 
in which these statements are ways in which 
he seeks to think for himself and to com- 
municate with others concerning the various 
aspects of the experience which has him in 


its grasp. 


RELATION BETWEEN SPIRITUAL AND OTHER 
EXPERIENCE 


So much for the first task of the phios- 
ophy of religion—the clarification, through 
analysis, of our discourse about religion, 
which I have illustrated with the question, 
‘What is the nature of a religious belief ? I 
now pass to the second task, the develop- 
ment of a system of general ideas in terms 
of which religion may be understood in itself 
and as coherently related to the other areas 
of human experience. Here we see that the 
results of the analysis carried out in the first- 
task become materials for the second task. 
In the present instance we have considered 
the nature of religious belief and found the 
clue for our answer in the function which 
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religion performs. But a belief has not only 
function—it also has a content. If we dis- 
miss the content as having no referential 
significance—that is, as pointing to no reality 
except what it does to us—before inquiring 
deeply into the possibility of such signifi- 
cance, we risk overlooking something. vital 
both to religious life and to the philosophical 
understanding of that life. Here we make 
contact again with a major branch of philo- 
sophical inquiry, that of epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. If we ask, what is the 
reality status of the object of my belief when 
I say that I believe in Siva, or Kali, or Christ, 
our answer will depend upon our epistemol- 
ogy. It is therefore necessary to be as|clear 
as we can about our theory of knowledge, 
and this illustrates what is meant by refer- 
ring to the understanding of our religious 
experience -as coherently related to the jother 
aspects of human experience. 

In illustrating this task, I shall explore the 
relevance of the general epistemological doc- 
trine which I believe to be most adequate 
in its understanding of human experience, 
My choice here necessarily determines in 
large measure the course which my further 
inquiry will take. Others will work the prob- 
lems through in the context of other episte- 
mologies, or use the same as I use in a dif- 
ferent way. I emphasize the need of attack- 
ing the problem from all possible vantage 
points, but it is necessary, if we are to achieve 
the desired coherence between religious and 
other experience, to maintain a consistent 
epistemology throughout a given philosophy 
of religion. 








My choice of epistemological positions is 
that of critical idealism in the neo-Kantian 
tradition. Not all systems of philosophy, 
but the points of view from which ' these 
systems arise, come to seem obvious to their 
holders. I confess to this naive confidence 
in the generating principle at the root of 
Kantianism, that the world in which! man 


lives is a construction resulting from two in- 
teracting factors. There is something which 
exists other than the knowing mind of our 
experience, and there is the knowing mind. 
What either one is in itself lies beyond the 
reach of the intellect. The world of experi- 
ence, which is the realm of nature, is not 
created by our minds out of nothing, but, 
on the other hand, it has no existence as it 
is in our experience, aside from that experi- 
ence. The forms of sensory perception and 
the categories of the understanding are not 
passive receptors and tools of reflection—they 
spontaneously form the raw materials of per- 
ception into the ordered world of experience 
or of nature. We assume this point of view 
pragmatically in many areas of our thought. 
Our animal pets live in the same physical 
environment with us, but we consider that 
they inhabit a world which is closed to us, 
and that we inhabit a world which is closed 
to them. We speak of the child’s world, 
of the adult’s world, of the scientist’s world, 
and of the artist’s world. The whole task 
of understanding another person or anothes 
culture is the formidable one of getting inside 
at least parts of their worlds and simultane- 
ously transforming our own through this in- 
creased insight. We have all had experi- 
ences which we have recognized as changing 
ourselves. We say that we shall never be 
the same person again. I postulate the view 
that the correlate of this changed person R 
a changed world in which he lives. 


Now the genius of Kantianism lies in a 
distinction at this point. We all speak this 
way metaphorically. Kantianism means it 
literally. I say Kantianism rather than Kant 
because I propose to extend his point of view 
beyond the limits in which he worked, and 
he is not to be held responsible for all the - 
offences which I shall commit in the name 
of Kantianism. Kant had reference chiefly 
to the realm of nature as explored by physics. 
My present concern is with the spiritual ex- 
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perience of mankind, and the many worlds 
which have arisen as its context. As Kant 
argued for the world of nature as a construc- 
tion and yet one which had definite reality 
status, so I am arguing for a spiritual world 
which is a construction and yet real. By 
‘construction’ I mean something which is 
not, on the one hand, existent without an 
experiencing agent, and so falls short of that 
which is real in itself, but which is not, on 
the other hand, simply the creation of 
thought and therefore wholly imaginary. The 
spiritual world of which I am speaking, like 
Kant’s natural. world, spontaneously arises 
through the dynamic interplay between that 
which has reality solely in itself and an ex- 
periencer. 

here is a point implicit in the foregoing 
which must be made explicit. When we say 
that man constructs the world in which he 
lives, we do not say that he is free to con- 
struct that world in any manner he may 
choose. ‘This world has laws of its own, 
i because the categories of experience are not 

® characteristics of an individual experiencing 
agent, but of experience itself. ‘These cate- 
gories are not considered today to be the 
eternal fixities which Kant thought them to 
be, but they nevertheless constitute a genuine 
structure which at any given time conditions 
human experience. 


Tue Reatrry oF MORAL EXPERIENCE 


Now let us try an experiment. Let us 
apply this theory radically in the field of reli- 
gious experience and observe the results. Let 
us examine the hypothesis that the objects 
of at least some religious beliefs have an ex- 
istence which can be described as subjective 
in the sense that they have no existence apart 
from an experiencing agent, public because 
they give form to experience which is shar- 
ed, and objective in the sense that they re- 
sist the wish and the effort to make them 
other than they are. 


Here again an illustrative example will be 
helpful. One of the oldest problems haunt- 
ing religious thought, and still vigorously 
alive, is the problem of evil. It takes differ- 
ent form in each of the different religious 
philosophies. I shall discuss it only ın the 
context of mysticism. Mysticism, east or west, 
tends to monism. But if monism be true, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that the- one 
ultimate principle of existence must have 
within itself the principles which generate 
both good and evil. To see how thinkers 
through the ages have wrestled with this 
problem is always interesting, but not uni- 
formly edifying. With great ingenuity men 
have justified to men the ways of God, but 
seldom with both a deep grasp of the fact of 
evil and the gift of consistent thinking. 

The principle which I have outlined 
above enables us to introduce a variation 
into the attempts to solve the problem. Let 
us start with a belief which is common to 
Vedanta and some of the strains (never con- 
sidered orthodox) of Christian mysticism— 
that the ultimate Being is the foundation of 
all there is, including both good and evil. 
But in the cycles which are talked about in 
Hinduism, such as the day and night of 
Brahma, and in the linear view of history 
characteristic of the West, the One differen- 
tiates into the many, the impersonal into the 
personal, the neutral into the good and 
evil. Now instead of letting our monism 
slip into a qualified non-dualism or an 
open dualism, or of believing in the reali- 
ty of the One, the impersonal, and the 
neutral, and banishing the many, the per- 
sonal, and moral distinctions to the realm of 
the illusory, let us postulate that, in the 
course of cosmic evolution within Being with- 
out attributes, there emerges a differentiated 
consciousness. We have seen that with re- 
gard to the world of nature, consciousness 
has a structure of its own which is one of 
the factors in constructing the natural world. 
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Let us extend this to the spırıtual world and 
postulate that when consciousness differen- 
tiates, a world emerges which has a moral 
structure of its own. In this way we can 
save the neutrality which appears to be in- 
herent in the idea of the one ultimate Being, 
without falling into moral anarchy. It is 
not necessary to involve ourselves in the dif- 
ficulties which are entailed by attributing 
moral structure to the ultimate ground of 
existence, but reflection upon our moral ex- 
perience coerces us to believe that when, in 
the course of cosmic evolution, consciousness 
faces alternatives of value, there cannot be 
genuine alternatives with regard to contra- 
dictory values. Generation, preservation, 
and destruction are all functions of existence. 
In the vision of Sri Ramakrishna, the power 
which generates and nourishes eventually 
devours. But when an issue arises in which 
there exists a choice between love and selfish- 
ness, loyalty and unfaithfulness, the freer the 
consciousness, the more coerced is the choice 
of love and loyalty. 


At this point I must face an objection 
which can be brought against my procedure. 
Have I not fallen into a procedure which is 
precisely what I said in the beginning that 
philosophy of religion is not? That is, have 
I not tried to set at least one block in the 
edifice of a philosophical theology? My 
answer is that the two necessarily overlap, 
but nevertheless have a difference in func- 
tion and, therefore, a difference in the way 
their respective tasks are carried out. Theol- 
ogy is, or alleges to be, the knowledge of 
God. Its material has been drawn, tradi- 
tionally, from both the study of nature and 
the study of man. It purposes to achieve a 
systematic understanding of one aspect of 
the nature of the universe—its grounding in 
an ultimate spiritual principle. Religion, on 
the other hand, is a function of human ex- 
perience. The philosophy of religion is seek- 
ing to understand that experience and to re- 


late it to other aspects of experience. 
system of ideas which it d2velops is one 
will enable the mind to render its sp 
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balance of its experience. In the f 
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ORALITY presents many problems, 
but one thing seems to be beyond 


dispute—that all people, civilized or 
primitive, use moral concepts. There is no 
community of people anywhere who do not 
pass judgements which include such terms as 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, and 
these are moral terms. To the ordinary man 
the fact of morality is acceptable without 
question. It seems obvious to common sense 
that there is-a fundamental distinction be- 
tween ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, 
and that we ought to try to be good and 
* eavoid being bad, or that we ought to do what 
is right and avoid doing what is wrong, even 
though we very often~fail in our attempts. It 
is when we come to details as to what is right 
or wrong—as different from the recognition 
that there is a right and wrong—that dif- 
ferences begin to appear, not only amongst 
different peoples, but also amongst different 
: individuals. It seems clear to reflective con- 
sciousness that moral values, if they are to 
exercise any real authority over us, must 
be grounded in the nature of things or, in 
other words, they must be objective. Yet 
it is no less clear that moral codes, rules 
under which communities of people do ac- 
tually live, differ, and these different codes 
are implicitly believed in by the majority in 
the community, with no awareness that any- 
thing but these could be right. In one 
country it would be considered a man’s duty. 
——however inadequate his resources might be 


—to maintain his brother, and even his 
brother’s family if need be; a man who 
did not do so would be condemned by so- 
ciety. In another country, with a different 
sense of social values, the man who would 
attempt to thrust himself and his family on 
his brother, would be condemned as irrespon- 
sible and regarded as a parasite, even if his 
brother had adequate means. We could give 
innumerable examples of such differences in 
moral valuation. 

There is, in addition, the fact of differ- 
ences of individual conscience over any 
particular course of action. To one doctor 
it might appear an act of mercy to put an 
end to the insufferable pain of an incurable 
patient ; to another, it might appear to be 
the very height of wrong-doing. Yet both 
may be equally irreproachable as regards the 
sincerity of their feelings and the strength 
of their convictions. It is facts like these 
that create doubts in the minds of reflective 
people as -to the objectivity of moral values. 
For it is felt that, if moral values are objec- 
tive, what is right for one human being 
would be right for another, irrespective of 
individual and social differences. But if in- 
dividual and social differences make a ciffer- 
ence to moral valuation, then it can be said 
that morality has no universal validity and, 
consequently, no objectivity either. The 
conclusion would be that there are no such 
things as facts in the sphere of morals, facts 
which we must all take note of, and so 
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adjust our thoughts, feelings, and actions. 


Those philosophers who have mainly ‘con- 
sidered differences of individual feelings in 
moral matters, like those of the doctors we 
took as an example, have asserted that moral- 
ity is subjective. To pass a moral judge- 
ment on something is to express an attitude 
of approval or disapproval towards it. ‘The 
judgement ‘x is good’ means, according to 
Stevenson, the author of Ethics and Lang- 
uage, ‘I approve of x’. No doubt, very 
often, other people also approve of x, and x 
is quite worthy of approval ; but the mean- 
ing of ‘good’ is just that it is an expression 
of an attitude of approval which is essential- 
ly emotive in nature. If this is so, we can- 
not demand that what appears right or good 
to one person, must do so to another. Those 
philosophers who have been impressed by the 
differences in the moral codes of different 
societies have held that morality is essen- 
tially sociality. Moral rules serve the pur- 
pose of the smooth functioning of social life 
by introducing mutual adjustment and’ co- 
operation. A society must bring about cohe- 
sion and unity in its variegated life ; for'that 
life may easily become full of tension and 
conflict due to a natural tendency towards 
clash of interests. Cohesion must be attain- 
ed by rules which every member is expected 
to follow, and which he can disobey only at 
the cost of punishment or condemnation. 
The circumstances of life in different socie- 
ties being different, it is no wonder that 
their moral codes differ. Thus what is right 
for people in one society may be wrong for 
members of another society ; there is no such 
thing as universally valid moral rules which 
are binding on all human beings. | 


Morattty Is OBJECTIVE | 


In recent times philosophers have studied 
this. It appears that a moral judgement has 
some sort of authority over us, and our sense 
of obligation in this respect cannot be} ex- 


plained merely by calling it an expression 
of individual attitude o> social preference. 
Yet it can hardly be claimed that a moral 
judgement is true or false in a way in which 
a factually descriptive judgement is true, 
such as, ‘grass is gre2n’. The reason lies in 
the peculiar character o? moral judgements 
which form, as judzements, a class apart. 
Statements which express moral judgements, 
like ‘you ought to keep your promise’, are 
imperative sentences and not indicative ones 
which indicate or assert that something is the 
case. An imperative statement has to do 
with our actions and nct with facts which 
are out there for us to recognize ; its func- 
tion is to express decisions and commands as 
regards what ought to b> done in a certain 
situation. A decisior. or >ommand is not the 
type of thing which car. be called true or 
false, as a description can be. Being a 
command, it has authori-y over our actions, 
but it states no objective state of affairs. 
Again, a decision may be well-grounded or 
not, but it is not its function to say that 


something is the case. I: can thus easily bee ° 


explained why moral -udgements appear 
obligatory to us ; being zoncerned with ac- 
tions, decisions, and commands, they have 
no objective validity. 

In spite of this, we stil. feel that morality, 
if anything, must be objective in some sense 
of the term and that al! attempts to show 
it to be otherwise are misdirected. The | 
theory which says that to say ‘x is good’ is 
to assert ‘I approve of « is ultimately re- 
duced to subjectivism which holds that moral 
sentiments are, in tke last analysis, expres- 
sions of personal fezlings and preferences. 
This may explain why tħere is diversity of 
moral opinion, which undoubtedly there is, 
but it does not explain why there is agree- 
ment, the presence of which, in some 
respects, is no less a fact. 

There is disagreemert over particular 
moral rules, but a great deal of agreement 
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over general moral principles and the desir- 
ability of what are called moral virtues. 
Most people will agree that to tell the truth 
is better than to tell lies, when there is equal 
opportunity for either, or that honesty, as 
opposed to dishonesty, is good. All agree- 
ment in moral matters remains a matter of 
pure chance, according to subjectivism. It 
is strange, therefore, that so many people 
approve of honesty, fairness, and the like, 
rather than their contraries, without there 
being anything about these to elicit attitudes 
of approval or disapproval. If there were 
this something, existing independently, then 
we could talk of objective moral facts in 
some sense of the term ‘objective’. Again, 
morality does, no doubt, serve the purpose 
of social integration ; but a highly integrated 
society may yet be judged to be lacking in 
moral values. Moral reformers sometimes 
have to bring in a certain degree of unsettle- 
ment in social life in order to achieve what 
they think is of value from the moral point 
of view. This shows that morality and so- 
* eial unity are not the same thing, in spite 
of their very close connection. It is not any 
kind of integrated social life that morality 
aims at ; what it has in view is some ideal 
value in individual character and in human 
relations as manifested in society. This ideal 
must in some sense be objective, otherwise 
the obligation involved in this conception 
can hardly be explained. We may be natu- 
*rally inclined to follow our personal pref- 
erences, but are hardly obliged to do so. 

As regards the view that morality is con- 
cerned with decisions, commands, and ac- 
tions to which the question of truth is not 
relevant, we may say that commands and 
decisions, in order to be morally authorita- 
tive, must not be arbitrary, but must do 
justice to the nature of things as judged 
from some point of view and so be rationally 
satisfying. As Kant puts it, the moral com- 
mand is not just any kind of command, 
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but a command that a rational agent places 
on himself and which his practical reason 
certifies as a categorical imperative. If so, 
the question of truth and falsity cannot be 
altogether irrelevant to morals. ` 


Tue MEANING OF MORALITY 


Let us now see, however, what is meant 
by the term ‘morality. This term is used 
in more than one way. Some philosophers 
would have us do nothing more than in- 
vestigate the different senses in which it is 
used, but I believe it has a characteristic use 
when employed consistently within a certain 
context. This is what we shall explore. I 
consider that the term ‘morality’ denotes a 
point of view from which we pass value 
judgements on people’s conduct and charac- 
ter, and on states of affairs involving human 
relations with reference to an ideal. 


There are several types of moral judge- 
ment. One type is those judgements which 
use the term ‘good’ ; another is those which 
use the term ‘right’; and a third is those 
which use the term ‘duty’. All these terms 
are interchangeable, no doubt, but each has 
its characteristic use. The term ‘good’ is 
used in respect of human character or states 
of affairs involving human relations and im- 
plies the acceptance of certain traits of 
character, called virtues, as value-iceals. 
The term ‘right’ denotes certain general 
principles of conduct, such as telling the 
truth, keeping promises, respect for life, and 
soon. The term ‘duty’ signifies what exact- 
ly a man ought to do in a particular situa- 
tion in which action is to take place. All 
moral judgements are judgements from a 
point of view that goes with a value-attitude, 
an attitude of mind from which we consider 
certain things in human conduct, character, 
and states of affairs as worthy of our ap- 
proval or not so worthy. It is because 
morality involves evaluation and a point of 
view, as distinct from mere description, that 
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moral judgements appear not to have the 
same character as description by factual 
judgements. Anyone with normal senses 
must admit that grass is green ; and if this 
involves any point of view, it is universally 
adopted by all who are not blind. Yet one 
may refuse to adopt a point of view that is 
evaluative and say ‘honesty is good’, partic- 


ularly because such a judgement puts an 


obligation on one to be honest. A man may 
be persuaded to take up a value point of 
view, but he cannot in any way be 'com- 
pelled to do so. A man who refuses to adopt 
a value point of view will consequently re- 
fuse to recognize that dishonesty is bad, and 
he will not believe that he is mistaken in 
this, as he will do when he says that some- 
thing is black and is shown that it is white. 
If he does come to believe that he is mis- 
taken, he does so by taking a leap, so to say, 
and by crossing over to another level, alto- 
gether, that of evaluation with reference to 
a standard which he previously refused to 
adopt. So there is a gap between the moral 
and the non-moral, and judgements made 
from one side of the gap will not correspond 
to judgements made from the other. | 


This constitutes one of the reasons for 
differences in opinion and behaviour} con- 
cerning morals. Another reason is: that 
every act of evaluation involves a standard 
by reference to which valuation proceeds. 
This standard varies between different’ con- 
ceptions ‘of morals. Some have conceived 
the end of moral behaviour to be social, or 
even political, good, as against the good of 
individual persons in society. Accordingly, 
conformity to social customs, with a view to 
the smooth functioning of social life or politi- 
cal stability and power, becomes the cri- 
terion by reference to which one is to judge 
the value of human actions performed. It 
is, however, possible to think of social unity 
and political stability not as ends in them- 
selves, but as means to some other end, that 


1 
1 


of the greatest good of individual persons ; 
which end is not to be confused with the 
utilitarian slogan ‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number’. For while this latter con- 
ception implies a lumping together of in- 
dividuals into a totality, for which the 
greatest possible amount of satisfaction is to 
be produced, the former conception empha- 
sizes the separate existence of individual per- 
sons who are to achieve the greatest good ; 
it is based on the recognition that every man 
is a unique individual and is to be treated 
as an end-in-himself, never as a means only. 


This greatest good, I venture to suggest, 
is happiness and, as this term is used in many 
different ways, I shall try to explain in what 
sense it is relevant to morals. By happiness 
is not meant pleasures that are short-lived, 
or even satisfactions that are relatively en- 
during, for such things are often self-defeat- 
ing. Happiness in morals means a feeling of 
bliss, a gratefulness for being alive, which 
permeates one’s whole existence and sets its 
tone. It is possible to have a lot of pleas- 


ures, or even relatively enduring satisface ° 


tions in life, and yet lack an overall feeling 
of joy and gratefulness for being ablé to 
participate in the business of life ; yet with- 
out this overall feeling one cannot be called 
happy in any pervasive sense. Happiness of 
this pervasive kind is, of course, not divested 
of all elements of pleasure and satisfaction, 
but the state which is called being truly, 
happy means much more than mere pleasure” 
or satisfaction. It is an attitude of mind 
that touches life at every point and that 
colours one’s whole personality. I venture 
to suggest that this is dependent on achiev- 
ing worth in one’s personality by pursuit of 
and devotion to what are called intrinsic 
values, values which appear worth-while pur- 
suing for their own sakes, and not for the 
sake of consequences only. This kind of 
happiness is something that cannot be pro- 
duced for an individual by others ; he must 
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achieve it for himself by living an adequate 
life. 

For morals it means that each man is to 
be treated by others as an end-in-himself, 
and is to be acknowledged free to set him- 
self the goal of the greatest good. Kant has 
therefore conceived the moral law in its 
second formulation as ‘treat every man as an 
end-in-himself and never as a means only’. 
If this is accepted as the ideal standard by 
which human actions and characters are to 
be judged (ie. how far the action or the 
character concerned is in conformity with the 
conception that every man concerned in one’s 
action is an end-in-himself or shows aware- 
ness of it) then this will constitute the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the point of view 
called morality. Judgements passed in accord- 
ance with other ideals like the greatest pleas- 
ure of the individual or group, social unity, 
or political supremacy, will then clash with 
judgements passed in accordance with it. It 
is, nevertheless, possible to show that it is 

J only this conception that does full justice to 
fhe “moral awareness of a developed con- 
sciousness which cannot but believe that the 
moral point of view is objective and is in- 
dependent of feelings and opinions of partic- 
ular groups or individuals. 

Here we must recognize a difference be- 
tween highly general moral principles like 

* those of respect for life, truth-telling, prom- 
gse-keeping and the like, and moral rules 
of a relatively particular nature, like rules 
sanctioning polygamy or monogamy. Partic- 
ular moral rules, being concerned with 
particular situations found in particular 
societies, may differ between different socie- 
ties, where geographical, social, economic, or 
political differences are noticeable, but not 
so highly general moral principles which are 
applicable to all human beings, irrespective 
of their differences. So we may Say that 
morality is objective in spite of the differ- 
ences in moral codes in different communi- 
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ties, because these can be explained by differ- 
ences in circumstances. Now, perhaps, it 
needs to be discussed what exactly is meant 
by the term ‘objective’ in morals. 


Waar Is a Fact ? 


The term ‘objective’ has reference to the 
term ‘fact’. It is commonly considered, by 
empirical philosophers, that something can 
be called a ‘fact’ only if there are tests by 
means of which one can verify its existence. 
For they stipulate that if we do not have 
tests, how can we introduce agreement? If 
we cannot have agreement, we cannot talk 
about facts. If the existence of a thing is a 
matter of personal opinion, which others 
cannot be made to accept, then we have no 
right to call it objective. It follows from 
this definition that only empirically verifi- 
able objects are facts, that is to say, we 
should only call those objects facts which 
are, in the last analysis, verified by sense 
perception. Naturally, there cannot be any 
such thing as a.moral fact, for things like 
honesty or conscientiousness cannot be veri- 
fied by sense perception. 


I think this definition of the term ‘fact’ is 
much too narrow, and not at all in accord- 
ance with established usage. Usage allows 
the use of the term in respect of any con- 
tention for the rejection of which no ade- 
quate evidence can be found, even when the 
object of the contention is such that it can 
be perceived by our senses. Take, for 
example, the following conversation: ‘Is it 
a fact that you are not going to appear in 
your finals this year ? ‘Yes, it is? Actually, 
the contention that verification must be by 
sense perception is a prejudice based on 
pseudo-scientism. Scientific theories deal 
with speculatively conceived abstractions that 
are naturally not amenable to sense percep- 
tion and are only indirectly verified by their 
results. The fact that the results which 
verify the theory are perceived by our senses 
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should not blind us to the fact that che theo- 
ries themselves talk about nothing but ab- 
stract conceptions. If these abstract scientific 
conceptions can be facts, then it is at least 
possible to recognize that abstract concep- 
tions embodied in moral terms like — 
‘bad’, ‘right’, ‘wrong’, and ‘duty’ can 

facts. What follows from scientific theories 
is perceived by our senses, but that! is a 
matter of accident based on the peculiarity 
of the subject matter of science. What fol- 
lows from moral principles is non-sensuous, 
and that, again, is based on the peculiar 
object-matter of morality, which is evaluative 
and not descriptive. Moral facts are yalue- 
facts, that is, value-conceptions characterized 
by being in accordance with the value-ideal 
that every man is an see a and 
never a means only. Being value facts! they 
are dependent on the adoption of an evalua- 
tive point of view, and naturally cannot be 
perceived by the senses. 

The question then is, How do we ‘know 
such facts? We cannot know them by in- 
ference, for moral facts are fundamental 
facts and cannot be derived from anything 
that is non-moral. The only thing that is 
left for us to say is that we know them by 
intuition. Of course, by intuition we do not 
mean any mysterious and esoteric faculty 
given to some specially favoured individuals. 
We only mean that exercise of the discrimi- 
native ability of our faculty of reason which 
directly grasps certain complex relationships 
and differences between facts, neither mere- 
ly through sense-perception, nor merely 
through a process of inference. Thus it is on 
rationality that morality is based. l 

Let us take an example of how we actually 
grasp things intuitively. Take, for instance, 
the difference between efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency. We notice that typist A has great 
speed, observes all the rules of typing, and 
makes few mistakes ; while typist B has very 
little speed, is negligent of forms, makes 
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many mistakes, and so on. We then say 
that A is an efficient typist, and that B is 
not. Now how do we know this? We have 
not pérceived efficiency itself, but what may 
be interpreted as its manifestations. We 
cannot say that w2 have inferred it from 
observed manifestations, for efficiency is not 
something extra to ts manifestations ; it is a 
conception under which the peculiar relation 
between what are called its different mani- 


festations is immediately grasped, and such ` 


grasping we may call intuitive understand- 
ing, in order to differentiate it from under- 
standing that is purely perceptual or inferen- 
tial, even though it may be helped by these 
latter processes. 

The intuition of moral values is similar. 
Take, for instance, the principle ‘one should 
keep one’s promise’. ‘The moral fact in- 
volved is the value of promise-keeping as 
characterizing humzen conduct as opposed to 
promise-breaking. - This value, we may say, 
is intuited in a situation of promise-keeping 
by directly intuiting that the keeping of a, 
promise is fitting to the fact, with referenc€ t 
of course, to the ideal that every man is an 
end-in-himself, that an expectation has in- 
tentionally been aroused and responsibility 
undertaken to fulfl it. Intuition in this 
sense means nothing other than the power 
-we have of directly seeing certain abstract 


relationships as manifested in a particular ` 


sphere. It is by means of intuition that wg 
know of the existerce of value-facts. It is, 
of course, quite obvious that value-facts do 
not exist in space and time as do descriptive 
facts, and their existence means this. It is 
by means of conceptions like honesty, truth- 
telling, and the like, that we understand the 
characteristic unity between certain types of 
human actions, their fittingness to certain 
types of situations, and the appropriateness 
of certain emotions to them as against their 
contraries. Take, for instance, honesty. Un- 
less there is such a thing as honesty we do 
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not understand why some people act in such 
a way as to harm their own immediate in- 
terests, which could be avoided by misrepre- 
senting facts ; why some people, in spite of 
this, consider that only such action is fitting 
to the situation, and feel an emotion of ap- 
proval towards it and disapproval towards 
the contrary. The tie between such thoughts, 
feelings, and actions and their appropriate- 
ness to one another can be understood only 
if one accepts the_value-ideal called honesty. 
The existence of honesty means the explan- 
atory capacity of the conception in respect 
of human behaviour of a characteristic kind. 
In this respect, such a conception is essen- 
tially on the same level as abstract scientific 
conceptions which cannot themselves be per- 
ceived by the senses, but whose use lies in 
their capacity to explain what happens in 
the realm of the senses. ‘Thus it is on ration- 
ality that morality is based just as science is. 


We very often hear it said, of course, that 
morality is not rational. J think that those 
who, hold such a view only succeed in estab- 
lishing that moral principles cannot be prov- 
ed to be valid to anyone who chooses not to 
accept them by a process of reasoning or 
argument, that is, by a process of thinking 
by means of which something which is not 
immediately accepted is shown to follow 
from, or to be entailed in, something else 
which is accepted as given in the context of 
‘argument. One may be persuaded to make 
this approach, but more than arguments will 
be needed for it. One will have to be help- 
ed to develop insight and to broaden one’s 
understanding of the potentialities of human 
nature. There is no reason, however, why 
the term ‘reason’ has to be taken as synonym- 
ous with ‘reasoning’. ‘Reason’, in its widest 
sense, includes insight into hitherto unsus- 
pected relationships (relationships which, 
being fundamental, cannot be deduced out 
of something else) and also a process which 
we may term ‘reflection’ that is, a process 


by means of which we endeavour to under- 
stand more clearly and explicitly what is in- 
volved in the acceptance of an idea which 
is often unconsciously taken in and vagucly 
felt as something not to be surrendered. We 
reflect on an idea if it is not clear enough 
in the sense that its use in different instances 
leads to conflict or confusion or both, but 
also if we have already accepted it in some 
sense ; whereas we employ a process of 
reasoning in order to establish something 
which is yet to be accepted. Morality may 
not be rational in the sense that funda- 
mental moral principles canngt be proved to 
be so by a process of reasoning, yet it may 
be rational in the sense of admitting of re- 
flection, or in the sense of being amenable 
to our understanding. 


When all this is said, however, we are con- 
fronted with another challenge. It is said 
by some philosophers that there are actually 
no problems of morality for philosophy ; all 
moral problems are at bottom problems of 
language and not of fact. It is said that 
questions like ‘What is justice ?”, traditionally 
asked by the body of enquiry called ethics, 
are verbal questions and can be solved by 
means of language analysis. I do not scc 
how this can be so. Take, for instance, the 
question ‘Is it just that a person born into 
a low caste should not be allowed to enter a 
temple where the higher castes worship 
God? The answer may be either ‘yes’ or 
‘no’. Those who would say ‘yes’ would per- 
haps define justice as a state of affairs where 
people keep to the rights and duties belong- 
ing to their stations in life, so that the har- 
mony of the social structure is not disturbed 
If a social structure in its entirety ıs such 
that it needs an untouchable caste, then it is 
just, according to this conception, that un- 
touchables should not demand the samne 
rights as others. If, on the other hand, by 
a just state of affairs we mean one where 
every individual is treated as potentially 
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equal to every other in respect of fulfilment 
of needs—provided that such needs do not 
necessarily interfere with the needs of others, 
which we may consider to be legitimate under 
the circumstances—and any difference made 
is based on the merits and capabilities of the 
individuals concerned, then the answer is 
‘no. We all need the respect and recogni- 
tion of our fellows. This need is frustrated 
if some people are treated as inferior to others 
for no other reason than the fact that they 
are born into a family the status of which 
in the structure of society is already fixed as 
low, independently of any consideration of 
the merits and capabilities of its members. 
The question we have asked can be consid- 
ered to be verbal in so far as the answer 
follows naturally from the definition of jus- 
tice involved ; but is there any reason why 
we should accept both these definitions as 
equally satisfactory ? I believe what we have 
to do is to find out a meaning of ‘justice’, 
if we can, that is ethically satisfying. Such 
a meaning can be found not by just analys- 
ing the various senses in which this term is 
used, each considered as a piece in the game 
of language, but by trying to find the charac- 
teristic of facts to which the term can fitting- 
ly be ascribed from the point of view of 
morality. Justice stands not merely for a 
term, but also for a state of affairs to which 
the term applies. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTIONS | 


A discussion of the problems of morality 
is not complete without mention of ‘freedom 
of will’. Moral judgements imply respon- 
sibility, and responsibility implies freedom. 
The present tendency in psychology and 
sociology, however, is to deny any personal 
responsibility on the part of individuals. It 
1s said that an individual is what he is be- 
cause of his heredity and environment, 
neither of which is of his own choosing. 
What an individual does is determined by 


his personality, and his personality is deter- 
mined by forces outsde him. 


Now there is, nc doubt, a great deal of 
truth in this view of personality. Yet it is 
not the whole truth. By the time a man 
attains maturity and Fegins to be looked upon 
as a responsible agen:, he finds himself pos- 
sessed of a certain trde of character which 
determines most of ^is choices. I believe, 
however, that it is possible for a man to go 
against established habits and set a new 
direction to his hitherto existing character ; 
and it is this capac:te which is normally re- 
ferred to as will power. This power may 
not exist in`all to the same degree, and it 
does seem to me that people do vary in their 
power of will. Whet seems evident to me 
is that not all are completely devoid of it, 
though some may have a great deal of it, 
and others very little. Possession of will 
power is necessary fcr real freedom of will, 
but undoubtedly it is there. Besides, many 
have a conviction taat in some situations 
they could have acted in a way other thape 
they did if they had -et themselves to choose 
differently, and that they could have done 
so, if they had wanted to ; there 1s no reason 
to believe that they are all being deceived 
in this, Of course, if cannot be proved that 
they are not being deceived, but neither can 
it be proved that they are. All that we can 
do ıs to take on trust the words of people 
who have gone thzcugh the experience of 
being a voluntary agent in the full sense of 
the term. No doub: it is the hardest task 
to act contrary to one’s established charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, we do have, to some 
degree at any rate, “he power to take our- 
selves in hand, and set ourselves to go against 
our hitherto existing tendencies. This 
achievement of freedom from one’s own self, 
which is merely a psychological and social 
product, is freedom cf will. Freedom of will 
does not mean freedan from anything what- 


soever. If all this is true, moral obligation 
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is a fact, and most of us, in some situations 
at any rate, must take responsibility for our 
actions. 


Devotion To A CAUSE 


One more point, and we shall have com- 
pleted this enquiry. From time immemo- 
rial morality and religion have been very 
closely associated, so much so that many be- 
lieve that morality has its source in religion. 
This would mean that moral values are de- 
rived from the existence of God and that 
without the existence of God, morality would 
have nd meaning at all. 


I believe that the fundamental questions 
of ethics proper are logically independent of 
the question of an object of religious devo- 
tion, and some believe that they are even 
logically prior. As A. Campbell Garnett 
puts it (Religion and the Moral Life, p. 13 
—Ronald Press, New York, 1955): ‘For the 
religious object is, by definition, an object 
held to be supremely worthy. Its adoption 

e (the act of religious faith) therefore involves 
a moral judgment. 
full and clear idea of what it is to be a moral 
being or to follow a moral principle before 
we can decide that any particular form of 
moral being or moral principle is supremely 
worthy of devotion. It is therefore a mis- 
take to think that man’s understanding of 
his duty requires a prior adoption of a be- 
dief in God or in some moral law of the uni- 
verse. I think Garnett is right in suggesting 
that an understanding of morals and a belief 
in moral law are independent of a belief in 
any object of worship. Kant also believed 
that the strongest proof of the existence of 
God lay in morality, which cannot, there- 
fore, be logically dependent on religious be- 
lief. It is on man’s rational power of dis- 
crimination, and his capacity to adopt a value 
point of view, that an understanding of mor- 


ality depends, 


We must have a fairly: 


When we turn from the problems of ethics 
proper, its logical or philosophical questions, 
to the problems of ethical discipline, we find 
that the influence of religion is very great 
indeed. Of course there are atheists who 
have attained a very high degree of ethical 
discipline, but the number of such people is 
small. For the great majority, faith in God 
and his purposes supplies the strength to 
make the necessary endeavour to attain to 
any height in moral life. Since religion is 
an attitude of devotion to some object, other 
than the individual self, which is regarded 
as supremely worthy of devotion, it is rela- 
tively easier for the religious man to make 
the sacrifices that morality demands. Even 
atheists who attain to moral heights do have 
this attitude of religious devotion, not to- 
wards God, no doubt, but towards morality 
itself, for they at least accept moral values 
as supremely worthy of their devotion. Re- 
ligion—and by this I do not mean any 
particular dogma or creed about the object 
of worship, but this attitude of devotion to 
a cause considered supremely worthy of de- 
votion—influences not so much the accept- 
ance of moral distinctions as the attaimment 
of moral values in one’s personal life. 


Morality is independent of religion in its 
logical aspects, but not so far as practice 
goes. Man is defined by some as `a rational 
animal, but for most of us our rational facul- 
ties have not enough motive power by them- 
selves to win over our non-rational propen- 
sities which clamour for immediate satisfac- 
tion at the cost of values that are rationally 
conceived, and are several removes from our 
immediate interests. It is this attitude of 
devotion to a cause greater than one’s self 
that can more easily supply the motive power 
for difficult moral endeavour. Thus the re- 
lation between morality and religion is very 
close indeed, in spite of the logical indepen- 
dence of morality. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


HE Hindi classes conducted by the In- 
stitute, which, since 1948, have been 
held under the guidance of Pandit 

Bhubaneswar Jha, will reopen in the new 
building in January. Prarambhika (for 
beginners) and Praveéa (entrance to higher 
studies) classes will be held on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 6 p.m. All interested are in- 
vited to join. 


At the examinations conducted by the 
West Bengal Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti 
last September, thirty-six students from the 
Institute sat for the Prarambhika examina- 
tion, and nineteen for the Pravega. All 
were successful, one student in the Praram- 
bhika group securing the certificate of merit. 


* * + 


Mr. John Marsh, Chairman and Director 
of the Industrial Welfare Society of the 
United Kingdom, visited the Institute on 
29 November, when a number of friends 
were invited to meet him. Later in the even- 
ing Mr. Marsh gave a public lecture, speak- 
ing on ‘Industry and Gommunity Develop- 


ment’. He pointed out that industry had 
been the biggest force in history to bring 
about changes in the habits of people ;- it 
also had a bearing on changes in the con- 
cepts of religious and social values. The 
human aspects of industry were therefore 
very important ; while anyone who had 
technological training could go into indus- 
try, it was not so ezs¥ to learn to master the 
technical problems, the managerial problems, 
and the human problems in industry. Be- 
sides thinking of the labourer in industry as 
an individual, a human being, it was now 
the duty of industry to consider also the needs 
of his family. Industry had a great deal to 
contribute to the ccrporate life of society. 
The workers, too, had their responsibilities 
towards society. Jt had been found that 
workers were strongly united when they were 
trying to get something for themselves ; they 
should also be strorgly united when they 
had to give something to the commupnity., 
Thus management and workers could to- 
gether face the social problems brought about 
by industrialization aad together build a new 
society. 


JANUARY LECTURES 
At 6 p.m. 


Religion in America 
Speaker: 


January 2 


President: 
January 9 
Speaker: 
President: 
January 16 
Speaker: 


President: 


January 30 
Speaker: 
President: 


Daniel Boorstin, Professor of American History, 


University of Chicago. 


R. ©. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
International Understanding—Vital Concern of Ameriean Women 


Mrs, Elvira T. Marquis. 
K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-et-Law 


Parliamentary Democracy in India Today 
Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattazharyya, M.A., 


B.L., M.L.C. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Muxharji 
India’s Cultural Relations with Her Neighbours 


Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph. D 
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RELIGION IN RABINDRANATH 


BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L. 


A topic of never-failing interest is the thought of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, whose works may rightly be regarded as Bengal’s 
gift to world literature. The following lecture by Sri Batuk- 
nath Bhattacharya, a former Professor of English at the 
Surendranath College, Calcutta, was greatly enjoyed by those 
who heard it at the Institute last December. 


HE verse which generally prefaces the. 


* recitation or exposition of a sacred 

text is a reminder of the unique place 

that dharma holds in Indian religious 
thought : 


Salutation to dharma which is great ! 
Salutation to Krsna the supreme One ! 


Above all inquiries in this land rises the 
ihquiry into dharma. The national curiosity 
in this regard is perennial, it is boundless. 
It is the centre to which all intellectual pur- 
suits, disciplines of life, and even social con- 
versation are irresistably attracted. At long- 
drawn sacrificial sessions, in forest hermi- 
tages, in gatherings for ceremonial bathing 
in holy places, in pundits’ debates, it has 
been and is the unfailing topic. Four out 
of the six philosophic systems are avowedly 


- 


devoted to discussions of the basic principles 
of religion and spiritual culture. Dharma 
is the overshadowing theme in the vast Sans- 
krit literature, sacred and secular alike. It 
is hardly possible to name a great Indian 
who did not contribute his mite to this rich 
store. The extent of the depth and sweep 
of a man’s thought on this subject is the 
measure which shows whether and how far 
he is truly the offspring and representative 
of the genius of this ancient home of culture. 


At least till the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was no break in this tradition of 
insistence on dharma. Leaders of thought 
have declared in no uncertain terms that it 
was the chief end and value of life, the 
fount of their inspiration, the vital interest 
of the nation, and the root of national well- 
being. To the middle of the present cen- 
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tury this tradition continued. The most 
illustrious examples in our own times are 
Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. The contribution of 
each of them has been unique and each has 
had an individual distinction. Rabindra- 
nath’s immense contribution on this head, 
however, still awaits complete survey and 
appraisal. 


A Poetic THINKER 


Whatever the aesthetic critics may say, 
Rabindranath’s place in this roll of honour 
is definite and undeniable. By a rooted and 
innate impulse his soul turned to dharma, 
in the larger Indian sense of the principle 
which explains the meaning and purpose 
of life, defines man’s place in the cosmic 
frame, and holds together the social fabric 
as its pivotal interest. All literature and 
not poetry alone is the criticism of life, that 
is, the application of moral ideas to human 
behaviour. This is patently true of Rabin- 
dranath’s writings in whatever form ; prose 
or verse, lyric, dramatic or narrative, essays, 
novels, or stories. 


Religion has been in our country a deeper 
probe into the science and art and ethic of 
life than elsewhere ; in some forms it has 
been almost wholly ethical in outlook: And 
the poet, whatever the literary form or me- 
dium which engaged him at the time, met 
round every corner his inextricable genius, 
his ‘inescapable shadow—the devout soul, 
the meditative thinker, the heart of fervent 
feeling which has ever thriven on India’s 
cultural soil. The words in which he de- 
fines the role of the Brahmo Samaj fitly 
apply to himself : a modern self-expression 
of. eternal India. Multiform, like the reli- 
gious philosophy of India, is the mind of 
the poet. And even to exhibit any one as- 
pect of his self-revelation is no easy task. 


A true poet, says the German thinker, 
Novalis, is all knowing, he is a world in 


t 


miniature. It is not easy to nestle in a 
corner of the titanic intellect of Tagore, its 
cells are so variously interconnected and 
the courses of his spirit have such electronic 
swiftness. An exposition of his views has to 
embrace his artistic completeness. An orbed 
fulness surrounds the poets discourses. 
Whatever the scale, every piece in prose, a 
sermon, an essay, or a brochure, sees the idea 
in the round and is itself a whole. Each is 
the communication of a sentiment, a mood. 
Moreover, the natural flow of his mind at 
work is not in the form of logical steps of 
abstract argument but in the form of a series 
of images. dipped in an emotive medium, 
in a wave-like roll of analogies. Analysis is 
alien to his expression and inadequately 
represents his utterance on any topic. He 
says: ‘All my expressions about religion. 
are like notes jotted down in a notebook 
by a wayfarer while travelling? And again, 
he says: ‘I cannot say that I know fully 
and clearly what my religion is. It is no 
creed written down in the form of institutes 


„or doctrines—not religion as inscribed in an 


ancient text? And further he says: ‘ Wharé 
I have explicitly set forth an exposition of 
religion, there I may not have said my in- 
nermost thought, there it is not impossible 
to use hearsay picked up from outside. But 
in literary composition, the writer’s nature 
unconsciously reveals itself, and hence is 
comparatively pure. Thus he has not 
enunciated doctrines or framed dogmas. In 
prose or in verse where the phrasing is most 
poetic we have, therefore, a genuine record 
of his true thoughts. 


THE SEER 


In the discourse Purna (No. 12 in the 
Santiniketan series) he writes: ‘The young 
sapling of God does not confess its in- 
feriority even before the Lord of the forest ; 
it also is full, it also is beautiful. In God’s 
service completeness does not lie only at the 
end ; at every single step there is a finality, 
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a wholeness.’ This sufficiency and com- 
pleteness was the mark of Rabindranath’s 
writings almost from the start. Everywhere 
there is the stamp of maturity, of a balanc- 
ed and all-round view. No wonder literary 
circles were easily deceived by Bhanu 
Singher Padavali, and took it for an old 
poet’s verses newly brought to light. The 
Granthaparichaya is our sole resource in 
dating many a piece. The sun, as it were, 
appears at the full at all’ hours of the day. 
The role of a religious teacher Rabindra- 
nath always disclaimed. ‘Call me not 
Rabbi’, Jesus used to say; likewise Ra- 
bindranath declares in The Wayfarer : 


Not a spiritual aspirant am J, 
Nor a preceptor I, 
I am a poet. 


‘I have no claim to metaphysics’, he says. 
‘I speak only from direct experience. In 
me dwells the joy of expression of the in- 
dwelling spirit? ‘Those who are messen- 
gers of the white stainless One cleanse the 
worlds sins, they inspire man to pure re- 
sofves to do good, to beneficent vows un- 
alloyed with evil. They have my worship, 
but my place has not been set near their 
seats. I am the messenger of the soul of 
diversity. ‘The Cosmic Artificer, nimble and 
ever-changing, there is no end to His be- 
hests. I am the companion in sport of the 
ever-varying One.’ ‘Very much more than 
tke substance I have found is the feeling that 
I have tasted. J am not a saint or a spirit- 
ual aspirant. I am a taster of the ambrosiac 
savour of the Cosmic creation. Again and 
again I have turned back to declare: it 
has all pleased me well? ‘When I use the 
expression “my religion” that does not 
mean that I have attained perfection in any 
particular religion.’ 

But though the character that he thus 
gives himself is mainly and essentially true, 
Rabindranath has not been taken at his 
word. It is doubtful if the Brahmo theistic 


creed has another exponent of his stature 
and power. Gandhiji and Santiniketan 
found in him the revered master, Gurudeva. 
And this role has been accepted by the pres- 
ent-day world of culture which, with in- 
creasing knowledge of his works, accepts him 
as one of the most stimulating, ennobling, 
and far-seeing teachers of religion in bis- 
tory. 


Tue RECURRING THEME 


’ To know religion in the thought of Ra- 
bindranath is to scan an enormous stretch 
of literature. It covers both discursive and 
imaginative writings. For religion, com- 
prising ethics as well as spiritual culture, 
social codes and discipline, and the enrich- 
ment of the inner life, is the endlessly re- 
curring and pervasive theme of all he wrote. 
Devotion and meditation on the mystery of 
existence were his very breath, and amidst 
the raptures of sensuous experience this 
sense of mystery attends his soul like a pres- 
ence not to be laid by. From Sonar Tari, 
The Golden Barge, to Shesa Lekha, Last 
Verses, in almost every poetic volume—-in 
some as a continuous outpouring, in others 
as momentary expressions—Rabindranath’s 
spiritual musings find inevitable outlet. The 
sublimity of self-sacrifice and the nobility of 
ascetic self-denial are the motifs of the tragic 
plays ; hidden reality and the forces of so- 
cial progress and stagnation are shadowed 
forth in the plays of a mystical character. 
The harmonies of prose and verse, the 
dramatic colloquy, and the lyric monologue 
are not parted by unscalable walls. They 
share kindred topics and a similar climate 
of thought and feeling. It is only in meth- 
od and purpose that the essays and dis- 
courses and sermons stand aside. Not ex- 
pression but persuasion, not  self-revelation 
but confirmation by cogent premises, is their 
aim. These marks distinguish the nearly 
one hundred and fifty pieces in the Santi- 
niketan series. Along with questions on ul- 
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timate reality, on the powers and aspirations 
of man’s soul, on the nature of the phenom- 
enal world and the goal and path of self- 
realization, these varied works set out ideas 
on human destiny and social evolution, and 
on the social structure and cultural heritage 
of India. Here is royal magnificence, and 
no enumeration short of a sizable index can 
exhaustively show in’ how many places one 
may find Rabindranath’s views on religion 
in the larger sense that it carries. 

The discourses, in general, are poetic in 
phrasing, and lines in many poems crystallize, 
almost in the same words, ideas and senti- 
ments expanded in the sermons and reh- 
gious essays. Rhythm is an added beauty, 
the particular literary form is an accident. 
But through all the variety of expression 
gleams a soul of infinite sensitiveness, of un- 
lumited capacity for experience—a pipe of 
joy for the ever-varied many-coloured Real- 
ity to play upon 

Whatever joy there is in sight, in scent, 

in song, 

Your joy shall dwell in the midst thereof, 

My dark bondage shall flare into 

liberation, 

My love shall remain fruitful in devotion. 


In the play Malini is the idea that the real- 
ization of dharma is in the midst of the 
visible and perceptible. Elsewhere he says 
that nothing else can be an casier rite of 
worship than the feeling of rapture in the 
And, again, he tells us : 


cosmic scene. 
In that rhythm of wavelike dance and 
varied pose, 
When the heart sways to its own tune 
On the coursing stream of this world, 


In that rhythm is my bondage and my 
emancipation. 


A great poct is sensibility itself ; he is alive 
to his finger tips and receptive of impres- 
sions from all sides. Civilization has been 
termed the organization of awareness. ‘This 
awareness reaches its acme in the creative 


literary soul ; he Fas feelers, like the aerial 
of the television cr radio set, which pick 
up messages from the farthest in time and 
space, and he is tie subtlest medium. He 
is the sensorium cf humanity. He is all- 
experiencing and has ready access to all that 
affects nan through perception, thought, 
and feeling. So identifying himself with the 
whole gamut of exjerience, he is in danger 
of losing his owa personality. Hence the 
estunate that he i3 all men in no man. But 
this impersonality cf the poetic self does not 
apply to Rabindramath’s religious sensibility 
as expositor of the diverse moods, attitudes, 
and root-ideas which have appeared in this 
land of long and unbroken spiritual culture 
and speculation. His Atmaparichaya (self- 
imtroduction or self-depiction, a sort of apo- 
logia pro vita sua, delineates with all his 
vigour and refinem2nt of expression his in- 
dividuality in relizinus thought and feeling. 
A poetic confession of faith, both in the 
early stages of its growth and in its mature 
and final form, it 3 a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy, authenticated with his sign manual. 
Early in his life he aspired to reach à h&r- 
mony in his spirizual being, which religion 
as a persuasion far the individual signifies. 

He wrote: ‘I shall be able by degrees 
to effect within me a synthesis. I shall be 
able to give a wkoeness by uniting all my 
joys and sorrows, :ny outside and my inside, 
my belief and conduct.’ ‘Within me there 
is a truth of relg:o and that truth is of a 
special order. I am, and with me exist all 
else ; apart from ire not a single atom or 
particle of this infinite world can exist. ‘I 
have not split my devotion by keeping in 
different compartments the soul, universal 
nature, and the Lord of the Universe 
Through the beautr of the world, through 
the sweetness of the dear one, it is God who 
is drawing us, notking else has the power 
to do so? The Upanisadic verse which 
says that husband, wife, son and all else 
dear to one are rot dear on their own 
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account but for the sake of the Self, Rabin- 
dranath interprets as teaching not the isola- 
tion of man, but the expansion of his self 


‘through these relationships. Further, he 
writes ‘I am not in favour of renouncing 
anything for I am complete. I fulfil my- 
self only by accepting all.’ ‘The inherent 


life-principle builds up animals, man has 
another life—it is his humanity.’ ‘Dharma 
is indeed man’s essential nature (sanchaya) ; 
man’s life-long striving or effort towards 
self-realization is to develop and evolve 
religion within himself.’ ‘The message of 
the Dancing Girl’s worship is that the glory 
of the worth of every man’s journey is 
different. ’ 

Rabindranath’s religious self may be said 
to be a triune personality—it comprises the 
individual, the heir and interpreter of India’s 
long and varied tradition, and the progres- 
sive modernist. His personal faith, the herit- 
age of the past and communion with the 
ideologies of his own age, humanist 
and sociological, all went into the unfold- 
ing of his dynamic thought. In 1904 he 

“@rofe : ‘I cannot say whether what the 
fastras write is true or false; but all these 
truths are often altogether unsuitable for 
me; in fact they may be said not to exist 
for me.’ Writing in 1940 when the sun of 
his life was about to set, and looking back 
upon the whole radiant course of his mental 
evolution he underlines the same view thus : 
. From the time of birth, the life form which 
has been fashioned in me has not been over- 
laid with the sastric coating of any decayed 
bygone age.’ His, in other words, was the 
scripture of personal experience, inborn con- 
viction, and individual understanding. At 
the same time there can be no denying that 
his was truly and essentially an Indian soul, 
moulded and conditioned by the ethos and 
culture of this ancient Jand. He was a son 
of Ind—lunb from limb born, sprung from 
the very heart, the parent’s soul bearing the 
son’s name. Not in one, but in many places 


he shows that through the medium of the 
Upanisads his family had the closest touch 
with India of the pre-Puranic age. The Upa- 
nisads he calls the mighty tree of Brahma- 
knowledge. The Upanisads most deeply 
dyed the fabric of his thought, moulded the 
idiom and rhythm of his prose, and this not 
in the Santiniketan discourses only. What 
other writer has retold the choicest legends 
of the Upanisads, the epics, Buddhist fables 
and annals, medieval heroes and saints, and 
noble women, with such delicate pencilling 
and elevating sentiment? The spell of 
age-old India made Rabindranath the most 
intimate, incisive, and sympathetic inter- 
preter of Indian social polity and ideals, 
customs, and institutions, and of the :oot- 
concepts of some of the cosmic deities, such 
as Siva. 


AN UNSPARING CriTIC 


Adoring the sublime elements in the 
Indian heritage, Rabindranath was also an 
unsparing critic of what he deemed its lapses 
and perversities. And so he wrote in 1911: 
‘I esteem my country with my heart. T see 
nowhere else what can compare with 
its highest treasure ; and for that reason I 
have not expressed the least affection or con- 
cern for the dust and refuse which in times 
of decadence had overcast in any way the 
riches of our eternal striving.’ For a study 
of the poet’s whole mind, therefore, his criti- 
cisms of Indian society and religious prac- 
tices are as necessary as his appreciative in- 
terpretations. 

The poet visited also the Mecca; of 
modern civilization, of science, technology, 
industrialism and social egalitarianism. He 
saw the experiments of recasting society and 
remaking human nature, ‘economics made 
life’s gospel’, machinery extending the 
powers of the senses and displacing labour, 
the altered values of life following the per- 
fecting of techniques. Open-eyed, appre- 
ciative, yet critical. he saw their improved 


| 
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amenities and social aridities, the transform- 
ing effect of all on life and habits of 
thought. He also scanned the successive 
horizons of human exploit and achievement, 
the phases of civilization and the march of 
history in ancient races reborn and emerg- 
ing into new life. By the natural bent of 
his soul towards the vast and timeless, he 
deeply meditated as in Shishutirtha on the 
destiny of man and the rebirths of the human 
spirit in strange lands and in different, ages. 
Despite the frustrations and regressions of 
the race from time to time, he never lost his 
faith in man, the self-surpassing animal, and 
felt assured that to mānava Brahma—the 
infinite in man—all truth would be reveal- 
ed and all the elements would be the execu- 
tive instruments of his will, adjuncts to the 
powers of his body. | 

The Religion of Man, the three university 
lectures, and The Truth of Man, uttered at 
Santiniketan, sum up the poets matur- 
est thoughts and his sifted convictions. 
Here we have, in effect, a manifesto of 
modern humanism. It affirms the supreme 
status of human mind and human values, 
the unity of man through all time and his 
self-realization by self-transcendence. | The 
word dharma signifies one’s own nature, in- 
herent quality, selfhood. Dharma for man 
is realizing the Self by reaching beyond 
self. Man cannot be content with his 
barest needs. He is equally at home in the 
pleasure garden of celestial flowers—aerial 
blossoms outside the diocese of Nature, a 
God-endowed freehold. That which urges 
him towards sacrifice and renunciation, 
towards austere striving, is human-ness, 
man’s religion. The ascetig souls whose lives 
are in the unending yet-to-come, whose joy, 
hope, and glory are in the future—their 
creation has been human civilization.'| The 
genius of humanity is King Pravahana who 
dwells in man’s soul. He is the divine 
bearer of human problems, placing | them 
always just beyond our limit, On one level 


of man’s mind is the highest man, on 
another, the animal man. The endeavour to 
harmonize the two, tie poet says, has mani- 
fested itself as a religious system in different 
forms, reflecting the different conditions of 
the human mind. Integral man, man of all 
time, universal man, as one self striding over 
past and future, is mānava Brahma—man 
the Brahman, the kuman Brahman. The 
individual mind rest: in the universal, but 
the sum of individual minds is not the uni- 
versal mind. 

The Advaita apko-ism ‘That am I’, the 
mystic formula, is for the collective evolution 
or manifestation of all mankind and not of a . 
single person. Goodness or virtue is the re- 
alization of the eternzl, universal man within 
one’s self. To move away from the realiza- 
tion of this reduces man-supreme to a state of 
degradation. Furtke-, says the poet: ‘If 
anybody speaks of the attainment of any truth 
which is non-human or superhuman, I lack 
the power to understend. My intelligence is 
human intelligence, my heart is the heart of 
man, mine is human -magination. Science I 
call that which is demonstrated to rfan&° 
reason, but the bliss of the Brahman state is 
the bliss which is revealed to human con- 
sciousness.’ And the poet puts the question : 
‘If man’s emancipation is to be achieved by 
effacing “the man”. then why have I be- 
come a man ?’ 


This discourse in fcur parts thus distils and ` ° 


focuses the outlook and emotional attitude 
which Rabindranath had stressed throughout 
his life. ‘Liberation through the practice of 
renunciation—that is not my way’, he says. 
There are ascetics who translate the gnomic 
truth ‘That am I’ into inaction and loss 
of all affection. To this cult he prefers the 
ideal of Brahma vikāra, that is, that un- 
bounded love towards all creatures which the 
Buddha preached. The self-transcendence 
which Rabindranath envisages for man is in 
the unfolding of tke powers within. He 
says : ‘The directicn of human evolution is 
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towards what is within’, that is, the life of 
the heart and mind. 

Modern thought and ancient wisdom alike 
hold that there are within man unexplored 
and untapped powers. These are yet to be 
awakened and activized, if civilization is not 
to lose its way in the blind alley in which 
it is now groping and stumbling. He has to 
outgrow the old Adam that has played a role 
since the dawn of history. For Rabindra- 
nath humanism suffices in place of this trans- 
humanism. Occult and mystical experiences 
and the revelations of Yogic transport have 
hardly any place in this positivist attitude. 
All that he admits is that the knowledge of 
the world which we gain by our senses is 
merely an inconsiderable portion of reality. 
Through the minds of the idealists, poets, and 
the sages who visioned the mantras, we are 
gradually acquiring a newer and deeper 
awareness of reality. 

Looking in the other direction he says : 
‘In the modern West, also, how many take 
pride in the meaningless practice of hard- 
ships. ‘This they call record-breaking—going 

*Bey8nd previous feats in difficult perform- 
ance.’ How his mind would have reacted, 
if he had lived his century, to Sputniks and 
Luniks and manned space, we do not know. 
But perhaps these also illustrate his remark : 
‘What man apparently is he exceeds by far 
in reality.’ Man exists within limitless possi- 
bilities. In this yet untapped source lies 
whatever is his best. He cites an Atharvan 
verse which says that order and truth, auster- 
ity, the state, labour, righteousness and work, 
prowess, wealth and strength—all pertain to 
the residual, the superfluous. Of all crea- 
tures man has been immoderate in action— 
excess extremism has been the rule of his life 
and the root of his greatness. He has ever 
been the challenger of the unknowable and 
impossible. He has so often lost himself to 
find himself, and died to rise to a fuller life. 
Human audacity in secular and religious 
spheres has had thrilling testimonies from the 
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poet, and the record is still unrolling itself. 

To deal extensively with religion is in- 
evitably to be led to make distinctions. ‘The 
smytikaras of our country laid down rules of 
conduct for classes and orders in society and 
stages of life, and specified general (sémanya) 
and particular (vifesa) dharma. Rabindra- 
nath also touches on his religion, social reli- 
gion or morality, sectarian religion, and the 
religion of man. He says : ‘ That which can 
be seen from outside is sectarian religion. 
Within me also there is a truth of religion 
and that truth is of a very special order.’ 
This he delineates in Atmaparichaya. He 
was also at pains to distinguish the theistic 
Brahmavada of the Brahmo Samaj from the 
Advaita Vedantism of Sankaracarya and his 
doctrine of Maya, or nescience. He says 
further : ‘I have not split up my devotion by 
keeping apart in different apartments, the 
soul and cosmos (universal nature) and the 
Lord of the universe.’ This unitary integrat- 
ed outlook gave to religion in this country its 
all-inclusive character, its pre-eminent au- 
thority. Religion in India has been a con- 
fronting of reality as a whole, seeking an 
answer to the riddle of life, to the mystery 
of inaction as well as seeking for a basis for 
social duties and man’s relation to the world 
of the living and the non-living. 

Is it possible to grasp the whole mind of 
Rabindranath on religion within this large 
Indian concept, to string together, like jewels 
on a thread of gold, the nich variety of his 
utterances spread over his works, and to de- 
duce therefrom a single homogeneous prin- 
ciple to integrate and synthesize the whole ? 
Only an intellect of his calibre may achieve 
it. But Nature, while on the lower rungs 
of the ascent of creation, pours forth count- 
less repetitions, and is content to turn out 
only on the highest levels the unique and 
solitary. Only certain aspects or facets of 
marvellous greatness can become the study 
of the curious inquirer. Human vision is 
possible only within a limited range. [f at 
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a single glance the universe were to be realiz- 
ed, from the particles whirling inside the 
atom to the galaxies in outer space, as in 
Jean Paul Richter’s phantasy The Overworld, 
the effect would be bewilderment, - For 
facilitating comprehension, the part is there- 
fore greater than the whole. Analysis, 
however difficult in regard to any exquisite 
thing of beauty, is the only method open to 
understanding. In Rabindranath’s |socio- 
religious writings it is possible to separate 
certain veins of thought of a persistent or 
recurrent type which may serve as convenient 
heads or divisions such as the following : 





1. The exposition of ancient India. 

2. The Vaisnava attitude and ideology. 

3. Buddhist ideals. 

4, Vedantic monism and the theism of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

5. The Maharsi’s way and goal of réaliza- 
tion. 

6. Criticism of the traditional social order. 

7. Humanism and the modem [social 
outlook. 

8. Rabindranath’s religion. 


These are not claimed to be logical] cate- 
gories, discrete and without overlapping. 
They are handy pegs from which the major 
topics of his thoughts on man, the Maker, 
and the world may hang together, though 
it is open to every reader to frame a scheme 
for himself. The above list suggests the 
distinct provinces into which the literary 
continent may be mapped out ; but! their 
frontiers are anything but rigid. They are 
peopled by kindred ideas which peep across 
the borders and fraternize, like sections of a 
homogeneous race artificially partitioned. 
To take in all this far-flung diversity and to 
synthesize it and to deduce therefrom the 
master-idea which would give unity to the 
whole, is to find the key to his ey the 
innermost chamber of his being. 


When the Maker formed my mind, 








Like a mansion ir many chambers divided, 
Only its outer parlour was furnished 

To serve guests of many kinds. 

Silent and Jonescuse was its inner apart- 


ment, 

And far into it, when locked, He flung 
the key. 

At times the traveller hath stood at the 
door 


And cried, ‘ Unlock !’ 
it I know not. 

Outside, the wind with dust disarrays the 
sky, 

And there ’ tis all sport, all meet in mirth, 

All come and ga. 


But how to open 


So says the poet in Purabi and indirectly 
sketches the plight of the explorer into the 
recesses of his mind. 

To take a partial view is to miss the truc 
import of Rabindrarath’s protean thought. 
Like all master mincs of the world he was 
open to all light, to the breezes streaming in 
from all quarters. And no window of the 
many-chainbered mansion was sealed to air- 
currents and light-vaves from any side. o Tos 
see life steadily, to see it whole Was his 
innate aspiration. 

Shakespeare, critics point out, is often 
quoted on both sides of a question. The 
student of religion in the works of Rabindra- 
nath has also to make his approach, prepared 
for a prismatic variety of moods and atti- 
tudes, a-revolving panorama, shifting hori- 
zons. This signifies no self-contradiction 
but a sphered comoEteness of vision. The 
poet constantly reizerates that living truth 
ever transcends itseli, it is dynamic. The 
antithesis between the Changeless and the 
ever-changing, he remarks, is a creation of 
logic and not a property of life. ‘The 
Absolute holds truth and infinity as its two 
ends and knowledge is the middle term 
between the two, in the Upanisadic dictum : 
Satyam-jnanam-ananvam, Existence, Knowl- 
edge, Bliss. 
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ODAY we find ourselves on the brink 
of a precipice, the crater of a volcano. 
One false step on our part means sure 
death and destruction for us. Within the 
lifetime of our generation we have fought or 
seen two wars, wars which were called 
“wars to end war’. If there be a third war, 
God save us! It will mean not the end of 
war, but the end of the world, the end of 
all of us and of all we hold dear, our civiliza- 
tion, our arts and culture, and all the high 
ideals we cherish. What can save us from 
liis Armageddon, this conflict of the nations, 
which may be the last but not the least ? 
The answer to this question lies in two simple 
words—international co-operation. It is be- 
cause international co-operation is of such im- 
portancé to us today that it has been chosen 
as the subject for this talk, although I am 
not an expert in international affairs. It is a 
very vast subject, and; in the context of world 
events and world developments in our time, 
it is a subject of very great significance. 
There is, perhaps, no other subject today 
which is exercising so strongly the minds of 
millions of men and women all over the 
globe, and which insistently calls on every 
one of us to give it our anxious thought. 
Let us, then, consider what we mean by 
international co-operation. Let us try to 
be clear in our conception of what it 
means. Co-operation means the joint effort 
of individuals, or groups of individuals, 


to attain certain common objectives or pur- 
poses. In the international field co-opcra- 
tion must imply the joint effort of nations, 
the harmonious working together of nations 
for the achievement of common purposes. 
All this is obvious. What we need to realize 
now is that before co-operation can take 
place, there must be an incentive to co- 
operation. The main incentive to co-opcra- 
tion is community of interests and ideals. 
There can be no bond greater than that of 
shared ideals, whether between individuals 
or between nations. But now a difficulty 
arises. When nations differ in their ways 
and in their ideals of life, how is co-opera- 
tion possible ? It has to be recognized that, 
even when nations differ, co-operation is not 
impossible ; on the contrary it is all the more 
necessary, not in spite of those differences, 
but because of them. International co- 
operation must be based on mutual tolerance 
and respect for each other’s sentiments, on 
what we may call a tacit agreement to dif- 
fer. All talk of co-operation between per- 
sons or peoples who are at cross purposes is 
a sham and a pretence. As in domestic 
affairs, so in international affairs, it must be 
realized that differing views should not lead 
to discord. For the good of mankind it is 
necessary, nay imperative, to make the rule 
of law as normal in the international sphere 
as it is in the domestic sphere. Co-opera- 
tion can never be brought about by coer- 
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cion or pressure. Co-operation must stem 
from the willing and glad partnership of 
nations for the realization of .certain ends 
and objectives, for the sharing of labours 
and the fruits of those labours. 


Eguat RIcHTs 


Another fact to remember about co-opera- 
tion is that the co-operating units must be 
equal. International co-operation must rec- 
ognize as its broad and fundamental basis 
the equality of all nations, both big and 
small. It is true that nations, like individ- 
uals, are seldom, if ever, equal in power, 
or in armed strength, or in wealth, or in 
material prosperity. In human dignity, 
however, all are equal, and it is necessary 
for the bigger powers to recognize that the 
smaller and backward nations have the right 
to equality in human dignity, in justice and 
fair dealing, and in opportunity for the 
fullest development. ‘This point may be 
illustrated by taking a simple analogy from 
the social life of this country. As you know, 
every year we have in this city sarvojanin, 
or community, pujas. Most of us, rich or 
poor, high or low, contribute to the funds 
for the performance of these pujas. We 
contribute according to our capacity. 
Nevertheless, the poorest amongst us, those 
who are unable to contribute anything at all, 
are invited to participate in the festivities. 
Now suppose the main contributors were to 
turn round and say to those who had con- 
tributed little or nothing, ‘Well, you have 
not paid, so you have no right to enjoy the 
pujas or worship the Mother, as we do’. 
What would you think of that? Would it 
not make the pujas simply a farce and a 
mockery ? 

In the same way, in international affairs 
the United Nations must recognize the equal 
right of nations, whether big or small, to 
justice and freedom and the good things of 
life ; otherwise it is hardly worth while 
having an organization like the United 


Nations. The American Declaration of In- 
dependence states unequivocally : ‘We hold 
these truths to. be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal, tnat they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these zre life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their -ust powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ The time has now 
come to substitute the word ‘nations’ for 
‘men’, for the one follows as a corollary of 
the other ; we mus: not only say ‘all men 
are created equal’, we must also say ‘all 
nations are created equal’. Then shall we 
have a true United Nations, a world organi- 
zation of equal rations with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; then shall we have a real con- 
cert of nations harmoniously working and 
striving, each for tke good of all. 

Co-operation must always be for mutual 
benefit and betterment, otherwise it becomes 
only the exploitation of the smaller and 
weaker nations by the bigger and stronger 
ones. The real hir-drances to interndtiortal 
co-operation are colonialism, the colour bar 
and colour prejudice, and the attempt on the 
part of the bigger powers to hold the smaller 
ones in check or sondage for their own 
selfish ends, by forc or threats of force, or 
to impose on them an ideology or way of 
life alien to them. Nehru. enumerated the 
three clogs to international co-operation as 
political subjection, racial inequality, and 
economic misery. 


Mazzmrs DREAM 


Let us now take a brief glance at attempts 
at international co->peration in the course 
of recent history. The starting point of 
modern international relationships and co- 
operation in Eurcp was the Congress of 
Vienna, held in 18:4. This settled the delim- 
itation of the territories of the various 
European nations after the defeat of Napo- 
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leon. This was the first time that all the 
European countries had assembled round a 
common council table with the deliberate 
purpose of laying the foundation of a per- 
manent European peace. The Congress 
aimed at releasing the common people from 
the crushing burden of huge national armies, 
and it sought to establish the rule of right 
among nations, making war unnecessary, if 
not impossible. The Congress of Vienna, 
however, was a tragic failure; so great was 
this failure that it passed into a byword. 
Far from bringing the world peace which it 
had promised, it produced a series of alli- 
ances which became rivals in the balance of 
power. Mutual suspicion and private bar- 
gains among the monarchs of Europe who 
tried to retain their power led them to deny 
to their people the rights and liberties they 
demanded. So the Congress of Vienna was 
a fiasco ; and this is not surprising, for the 
Congress was a meeting of autocrats and 
their nominees, and those who attended were 
not the peoples’ chosen representatives. 
Theig chief concern was to make the world 
sate for kings and autocrats, not for peoples. 
Hence there was an element of unreality in 
the Congress and its deliberations, especially 
in the context of contemporary world 
developments. In 1815 the Quadruple 
Alliance was formed. Known as the Holy 
Alliance, this was formed by Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but Great Brit- 
ain broke away, reducing it to a triple alli- 
ance, and leaving these three States to an- 
nounce their good intentions in hollow, high- 
sounding, pious phrases such as ‘justice’, 
‘Christian charity’, and ‘peace’. Osten- 
sibly formed to conserve religion, justice, and 
peace in Europe, the Holy Alliance was in 
fact used to repress popular tendencies to- 
wards constitutional government. 

The Congress of Vienna gave northern 
. Italy to Austria, thus dividing the country 
between petty princes of alien blood. This 
was the background to the rising tide of 


nationalism that swept over Italy and Europe 
and led to the rise of Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi, the three men who not only 
brought about the liberation and unification 
of Italy, but also gave to the subjugated 
peoples of Europe and the world a new 
consciousness and vision of liberty. Mazzini 
was the heart, Cavour the brain, and Gari- 
baldi the right hand of that great movement 
of ‘ Young Italy ’, which was started by them 
and which soon expanded into ‘Young 
Europe’. Staunch patriot and nationalist 
as he was, Mazzini was far in advance of his 
age, and he looked beyond the interests of 
nationality to those of humanity. ‘Every 
people’, he wrote, ‘has its special mission 
which will co-operate towards the fulfilment 
of the general mission of humanity. That 
mission constitutes its nationality. National- 
ity is sacred.’ Again he wrote, ‘The new 
life of the people will reject all ideas of con- 
quests other than those achieved by the 
example and apostolate of Truth. The 
period of cosmopolitanism is ended, the 
period of Humanity has begun. Humanity 
is the association of nationalities, the alliance 
of the peoples in order to work out their 
missions in peace and love.... The ruling 
principles of international law are no longer 
to secure the weakness of others, but the 
amelioration of all through the work of all, 
the progress of each for the benefit of all. 
... For us the starting point is country, the 
object or aim is collective humanity. ... Ev- 
ery nation’s right to exist depends upon 
its recognition of the rights of other nations. 
... The sole origin of every right is in a 
duty fulfilled. ... They who pretend to teach 
you morality, while limiting your duties to 
those you owe to your family and to your 
country, do but teach you a more or less 
enlarged egotism, tending to the injury of 
others and yourself. The family and the 
Fatherland are like two circles drawn within 
a larger circle which contains them both: 
they are two steps of the ladder you have to 
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climb ; without them your ascent is unpossi- 
ble, but upon them it is forbidden to rest.’ 
(Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini, Smith, 
Elder, London, 1891) 

These words of Mazzini show how deeply 
conscious he was of the need for ‘an asso- 
ciation of nationalities, the 
peoples to work out their missions in peace 
and love’ and whose end was ‘to secure 
the amelioration of all through the work 
of all, the progress of each for the benefit 
of all’. 
national co-operation has yet been made by 
any patriot or politician. Yet Mazzini’s 
dream of an alliance of peoples, an associa- 
- tion of nationalities, still remains unrealized. 


alliance of 


Two FAILURES 


The League of Nations that was born out 
of the travail of the First World War was a 
feeble attempt at the realization of that 
dream, but it was an attempt doomed to 
failure from the very start, for it did not 
receive the full support of the most power- 
ful nations. Justifying the establishment of 
the League, Lord Robert Cecil said in 1920 : 
‘If we do not establish the League of 
Nations,...1f we do not see that it is a 
reality, that it is not only a diplomatic 
device, but the essential thing in all inter- 
national relations ; if we do not force our 
governments, if they are reluctant, to make 
this thing a great engine of applied Chris- 
tianity, which it ought to be, in the course of 
a few years, depend upon it, we shall have 
missed the greatest opportunity that has 
ever been offered to a generation of men.’ 
That opportunity was missed, and the 
League of Nations failed in spite of Lord 
Cecil’s plea that ‘it is not the Covenant of 
the League of Nations which can save 
humanity and civilization, but the spirit 
which underlies the Covenant’. 

We need not linger now over the sorry 
and sordid history of the League that came 
to be dubbed by its critics the ‘League of 


Perhaps no stronger plea for inter-. 


Brigands’. It was < League of two or three 
big powers seeking -o disarm and dominate 
the rest of the world, while rival powers rose 
in Europe and Asiz to challenge their suprem- 
acy. Groping from blunder to blunder in 
their pathetic attempts to stem the rising 
tide of Fascism anc Nazism that allied it- 
self with Japanese militarism, the main 
sponsors of the League found themselves 
unable to avert the 3econd World War, and 
that war shook civ-lization to its foundations. 

America, who had stood aloof from the 
turmoils of the First World War, now found 
herself drawn into the vortex of the Second 
in order to safeguard her interests in Asia. 
Then was born the United Nations as a 
fighting alliance against the Axis powers. 
In 1941, in a dramatic meeting at sea, Prime 
Minister Churchil and President Roosevelt 
announced their hopes for a better and 
braver world ; anc in January 1942 the 
Atlantic Charter was included in the Dec- 
laration of the United Nations. A series 
of organizational ccnferences culminated at 
San Francisco in 1345 with the signing gf 
the United Nations Charter which trahs- 
formed a fighting alliance into a world 
organization for the achievement of peace, 
and the freedom end happiness of mankind. 
Perhaps no better nstrument has yet been 
invented by the -nzenuity of man for the 
maintenance of peace among nations. ‘The 
question may be esked, however, whether 
the United Natiors has succeeded in its 
great mission of laying the foundation of a 
lasting peace on a broad basis of human 
rights, freedom, prosperity, and a fair deal 
for all nations. Indeed, it has not. But if 
the United Nations has failed, or seemed to 
fail, in times of crzsis, it is not the United 
Nations Organizazion that is to blame for 
this failure, but we that have failed to 
utilize it for all that it is worth. 

The United Nations has formidable 
obstacles to tackle in different parts of the 
world—the hunger of the undernourish- 
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ed two-thirds of the earth’s two billion in- 
habitants, the shadow of political oppression 
and economic exploitation that hangs over 
the lives of millions, the fatal reliance of 
great powers on force and on intrigue. 
These are some of the problems confronting 
the United Nations. To enable the United 
Natiors to tackle them successfully, the 
seventy or eighty members of the United 
Natiors must strengthen the Organization 
with taat spiritual, moral, and material sup- 
port which would make it impossible for any 
tyrant. or despot, or for any tyrannical or 
despotic power, in any part of the world, 
to defy its authority. Till that day comes, 
till the rule of right replaces the rule of 
might, till the nations, big and small, come 
to reañze that the prosperity of each is bound 
up wizh the prosperity of all, that they must 
rise o> sink together, live together in har- 
mony or perish in. one world-wide con- 
flagrarion, till then there is no hope for a 
better and braver world. 


Patriotism Is Nor ENoucH 


“Tt 5 my conviction that it.is not merely 
politicians and diplomats who will be able 
‘to brmg about that change in the mental- 
ity o peoples and nations, but -the real 
spiritual leaders of men who are gifted with 
that courage and soul-force that can defy 
_ the wight of tyranny, with that vision and 
imagination which, rising far above petty in- 
terests of party, province, country, or com- 
munity, looks to the broad interests of 
humanity as a whole. As Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan kas said, ‘The time has come for us to 
realiz2 that there is only one race, and that 
is the human race, and our loyalty should 
be to that race’. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of the 
striking words of the Englishwoman, Nurse 
Edith Cavell, who, working in Belgium 
during the First World War, found herself 
behind the enemy lines at Brussels. She 
tenderly nursed the German wounded and 


succoured many refugee soldiers, her own 
countrymen. She was sentenced to death 
and shot, as a common spy. The last words 
she uttered were spoken to the chaplain who 
visited her just before she faced the firing 
squad. This is what she said: ‘Standing 
as I do in view of God and eternity, 
I realize that patriotism is not enough ; 
there must be no bitterness, no hatred in my 
heart towards anyone.’ 

The banishment of hatred and malice from 
our hearts is something that requires soul 
force of a superior order. Yet it is some- 
thing towards which we all must strive. 
We can start by bringing it into our daily 
lives by cultivating tolerance towards the 
views of others, by using gentle reasonable- 
ness and persuasion instead of coercion. 
Mahatma Gandhi used to enumerate four 
things that never achieved any good in the 
world ; they were envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. Yet these four things 
travel from soul to soul, poisoning as they 
go and as they return. We cannot nurse 
thoughts of hatred against our enemies 
without producing a reaction of hatred ; 
and with hatred go suspicion and bitterness, 
and the tendency to misconstrue evel y word 
and action. This destroys all hope of un- 
derstanding and poisons all human relation- 
ships. 

I cannot but express, in this connection, 
my admiration for the noble and restrain- 
ed manner in which Nehru has sought to 
deal with China over the border problem 
which is so worrying to us. Whatever mis- 
takes he may have committed in the past. 
we cannot blame him for his refusal to be 
dislodged from his policy of non-alignment 
with any power bloc, and his insistence on 
a peaceful settlement of the border dispute. 
His affirmation of adherence to the principle 
of pancha shil, in spite of grave provocation 
and the violation of that principle on the 
part of our erstwhile friends, should, in my 
opinion, far from lowering him, raise him 
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in the estimation of the world, and at the 
same time win for India the sympathy and 
moral support of enlightened world opinion. 

During his recent visit to Delhi, President 
Eisenhower paid a high compliment ‘to 
Nehru and to India with whom, he said, 
America was bound by indissoluble bonds 
of shared ideals. ‘Can we not’, the Presi- 
dent asked, ‘in the name of humanity, join 
in a five-year, or a fifty-year, plan against 
mistrust and misgiving, and against fixation 
on the wrongs of the past?’ We certainly 
can, and we must do so, if humanity is to 
be saved at this juncture. 

Nevertheless, with all respect to the 
world’s political leaders, we feel constrained 
to say that the common man and woman 
all over the world have come to mistrust the 
words of these leaders, for their words 
are often found to be at vari- 
ance with their deeds. They speak with 
many tongues, and often preach and pro- 
fess what they do not practise. Politics and 
diplomacy are mostly guided by expediency, 
and not by principles of truth and righteous- 
ness. Politics is not evil in itself, but it has 
to be humanized, spiritualized, if it is to be 
of any benefit to the world. If, under the 
brooding menace of nuclear war and atomic 
annihilation, the world’s politicians put their 
heads together to devise means for total or 
controlled disarmament in order to avert 


another war, still we do not know 
when, in their negotiations, they will 
fall apart, or even fall out with 
one another. Pathetically, the world 


now looks to the ‘summit’ meeting 
in the spring for its szlvation, that its ills 
and woes may be resolved ; but who can be 
sure that the summit will not topple over ? 
For it is not a summit standing on the solid 
rock foundation of mutual trust and good- 
will, but it has been buit on the shifting in- 
secure sands of mutual suspicion and 
jealousy. 

Therefore I believe that the politicians 
should now give a chance to the world’s best 
thinkers and to the spiritual leaders of all 
countries to come togetter and arrive at a 
solution of the world’s problems. Their 
solution would be on tke broadest bases of 
humanity, universal brozherhood under the 
Fatherhood of God, and the recognition of 
the true dignity and rignts of man as man, 
untraminelled by creeds or dogmas and by 
distinctions of caste, colcur, or ideology, and 
freed from the bonds cf every ‘ism’, except 
the one ‘ism’ that matters, namely, 
“humanism ’. 

In conclusion let us recall the hope expres- 
sed in the soul-stirring words of the Scotch 
peasant-poet, Robert Burns : 


For a’ that, and a’ thet, 
It’s comin’ yet, for <’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o'er, ' 
Shall brothers be fo? a’ that. 


Similarly we may also recall the Sanskrit . 
prayer that should find an echo in the uni- 
versal soul of man: 


Sarve bhavantu sukhinch, let all be happy. 
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PRESENCE DE BouppuisME. Sous la 
direction de René de Berval.  (France- 
Asie, 93, rue Nguyen-van-Thinh, Saigon, 
Viet-Nam. 1959. 1,024 pp. Including 
maps, tables, and 110 plates. Price $500) 


France-Asteé is a monthly journal, in 
French, which, for the last thirty years has 
spread throughout the world its message of 
culture, both eastern and western. The 
volume under review is a special number 
covering the issues from February to June 
1959, and is issued in commemoration of 
the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s en- 
lightenment, or parinirvana. Other special 
numbers of France-Asie, issued previously, 
include Hommage au Mahatma Gandhi, 
René Guénon: Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre, 
Présence du Cambodge, and Présence de la 
France en Asie. 


Présence du Bouddhisme is boldly con- 
ceived, far-reaching in scope and well 
executed, the list of contributors including 
many well-known scholars in the field of 
Buddhism. The photographic plates are 
excellent. Following a Preface by Profes- 
sor Jean Filliozat, an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Paul Mus, ‘ Buddha-Jayanti’ by Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Tucci, and ‘Liminaire’ 
by René de Berval, there are about fifty- 
seven articles on the Buddha, his life, his 
message, and various aspects of Buddhism, 
how the different schools of Buddhism arose 
and spread over the Far East, the Pali and 
Sanskrit texts, and, finally, Buddhism in the 
West. 


In a work of this nature it is to be expect- 
ed that various types of articles will be in- 
cluded, and that, in some cases, personal 
views will be expressed. The articles may 
be divided into three categories: those 
which are historical and expository ; those 
which raise controversial topics ;° and those 
which seek to bring about a rapprochement 


between the various viewpoints. Expositions 
of the philosophy of each of the various 
schools of Buddhism may be regarded as 
purely of historical value. Although 
mutually exclusive, each one claims to inter- 


pret the authentic teaching of the Master. 


It is possible that these differences have to 
be explained in terms of the social psychol- 
ogy and the racial temperament of the 
people among whom Buddhism spread. 


The Buddhist conception of andtman, or, 
in the Pali form, anatta, is the centre of 
much controversy. Yet, while one may 
doubt everything, one cannot doubt the ex- 
istence of the doubter himself. It is all the 
same whether we say cogito, ergo sum or 
sum, ergo cogito. That is why both Hindu- 
ism and modern logic stand opposed to 
extreme nihilism, if that is what the Master 
taught. 


Dr. Ambedkar, in his article on ‘The 
Buddha and the Future of Buddhism’, 
enters into a comparison between the Buddha 
and other founders of religions, and 
between Buddhism and Hinduism. His 
views, and particularly his views on Hindu- 
ism, appear to be extraordinarily shallow. 
Dharma, he says, in Hinduism signifies 
essentially ydjna, or sacrifices to the gods ; 
the doctrine of unattachment, as taught by 
Krsna in the Bhagavad-Gita, he says is ‘an 
invitation to work well without thinking of 
reward, somewhat after the fashion of boy 
scouts’. It is a great pity, as well as aston- 
ishing, that such an article found place in 
this volume. 


It is, however, refreshing to turn to arti- 
cles of the third type which demonstrate 
Buddhism as one view of the perennial 
philosophy. Such an article is that on the 
Buddha by Swami Nityabodhananda. He 
emphasizes that the phenomenal nature of 
becoming does not imply a negation of pure 
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Being. The concept of sunyata, he says, ‘is 
positive not negative, it is Reality Itself. 


V. A. ‘THIAGARAJAN 


Sh. GA 


‘THe CuLTURE AND ArT oF Inpa. 
By Radhakamal Mukerjee. (George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. London. 1959. 447 pp. and 
54 plates. Price 50s.) 


Matthew Arnold defined culture as the 
pursuit of perfection, as a limitless quest in 
which our environment becomes assimilated 
in our interest. Others have pointed out 
that cultures tend to express themselves in 
a dominant note which repeats itself in the 
various spheres of interest such as art, archi- 
tecture, music, poetry, and philosophy. 

We have in the work under review a 
panoramic view of the culture pattern of 
India, a view which cuts across time and 
space and places us in the position of in- 
terested and active spectators as we watch 
the unfoldment of the spirit of dharma 
which blends the Hellenic concept of in- 
tellectual awareness and the Hebraic concept 
of moral earnestness, and which reveals the 
One in the many. ; 

It is in art that we find some of the 
clearest expositions of Indian culture. 
In his introduction ‘The Spirit of Indian 
Civilization’, Dr. Mukerjee says : ‘The art 
of India, like her philosophy and religion, 
is mythical and metaphysical rather than 
representational ; generic and social rather 
than individual. In India art (śilpa) is wis- 
dom (jñāna), and myth and poetry (vidya) 
are art. It is the metaphysical reality that 
in its imaginative form or image (mūrti) 
becomes accessible to man for his contem- 
plation, worship and artistic treatment. 
Indian art accordingly reveals the trans- 
cendent reality in the manifoldness of the 
phenomenal world, in life in all its levels, 
reaches and sweeps. It embodies a sense 
of the intertwining exuberance and volup- 
tuousness of life abstractly and concentrat- 


edly. It is at once sensuous and symbolic, 
luxuriant and poised. ... The dualism of the 
masculine and feminine aspects of all 
phenomena ‘in the cosnos and the human 
mind which is stressec by Indian thought 
underlies the mythopoeic and pictorial out- 
look on life in India, and the poetic “pres- 
entation in her art amd literature of per- 
manence and movement in nature and 
severity and tenderness in human char- 
acter as rhythms or accents of existence. 
This, indeed, explains :he strange combina- 
tion of opposites, of classical balance and 
harmony with pliancr and abandon, in 
Indian sculpture as in poetry and drama. 
Indian sculpture has produced idealised, 
ethereal, yet thrilling figures that miracu- 
lously blend masculine dignity and vigour 
with feminine passicn and tenderness, 
figures that subordinete human personal 
attributes, including ser, to an abstract and 
supernatural type—Sive, Visnu, the Buddha, 
Boddhisattva and Devi.’ 

This work covers a wide range of learn- 
ing that seems to flow from encyclopaedic 
knowledge, as may be seen from a selecti8n 
of some of the headings among the twenty 
chapters: ‘The Culture of the Indus’; 
“The Mahabharata: Continent, Culture 
and Literature’ ; ‘The Secularism and Uni- 
versalism of the Méeurya Renaissance’ ; 
‘Life and Learning a: the Buddhist Uni- 
versities? ; ‘The Golden Age of Indian 
Art’; ‘The Third Refcrmation : the Rise of 
Sankara Vedanta’; ‘The Resurgence. of 
Hinduism’; and ‘ The Liberalism and Ideal- 
ism of the Indo-British Renaissance’. 

With reference to the Rdmdyana, the 
author says that this epic presents the story 
of Aryan colonization cf the south of India, 
and that Ravana ‘is a common title of South 
Indian kings and was not a_ten-headed 
monster’, This, however, is not how we 
view the Rémdyana in the South. Ravana 
is regarded as the personification of a de- 
moniac nature, his tea heads representing 
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ten senses, lacking co-ordination. That is 
why even the leader of the Dravida 
Kazagam was named after Rama, and not 
after his opposite number. Again, the 
author is of the view that Cheraman Peru- 
mal became a convert to. Islam. This view 
is not accepted by all; we have it on the 
authority of Chekkilar’s Periya-puranam 
that Cheraman Perumal was a disciple of 
the Tamil saint Tiru-jfiana-sambandar, who 
was a devotee of Siva. 

Dr. Mukerjee rightly points out the great 
hold that Sankaracarya has upon the intel- 
lect of India, but he states, at the same time, 
that Sankaracdrya’s interpretation of 
Vedanta is a striking departure from the 
main tradition, that Ramanuja is more truly 
representative of the Vedantic tradition, 
and that Sankaracarya’s interpretation 
comes perilously near the Buddhistic point 
of view. The fact is, in our opinion, that 
there is very little difference between the 
monism of Sankaracarya and the monothe- 
ism of Ramanuja The opponents of San- 
karacarya might call him a Mayavadin 

“ean a Buddhist in disguise. But Vinoba 
Bhave has pointed out in his Guru-bodha 
that SankarAcarya is a Brahmavadin and not 
a Siinyavadin. Sankaracarya established 
the reality of Brahman not upon exigetical 
interpretations of the sacred texts (for the 
Buddhists did not accept them as authority) 
but upon the light of reason. It is only in 

, this way that we may explain the hold that 
Sankaracarya has upon the intellect of, India, 
and why it was that India rejected 
Buddhism as a formal religion. 

However, there is no doubt that-Dr. Mu- 
kerji’s book is a valuable addition to the 
world’s growing library on Indian art and 
culture. The fifty-four photographic plates 
form a splendid selection of Indian art. 
The frontispiece shows the Earth Goddess 
from Bangkok, while the remainder of the 


plates, which are grouped together at the 
end of the book and are preceded by over 
ten pages of description, include such treas- 
ures as the western gateway of the Sanchi 
Stipa, the panel in the front verandah at 
Kanheri showing ‘donors, stirred by 
Mahayana bhakti and holding flowers 
of offering’, standing still and erect in rap- 
turous meditation before the Bodhisattva, 
and the Maheśa-mūrti from Elephanta, ‘ one 
of the grandest creations of plastic art in the 
world’. 

In his assessment of India’s place in the 
story of civilization, Dr. Mukerjee has -been 
careful to emphasize that true history must 
rise above exaggerated theories of race and 
above also ‘the theory of that artificial and 
fragmentary unit of culture, a “nation”’. 
He reminds us that now ‘history has become 
in some measure sectionalized, devoted to 
the rise and fall of separate peoples and 
cultures, whereas true history reveals a world 
movement, a broad march of mankind that 
rests on the pooling of common values and 
achievements’. He quotes the wise remarks 
of Lord Acton who said, ‘We can found 
no philosophy on the observation of four 
hundred years, excluding three thousand. 
It would be an imperfect and fallacious 


induction’. As regards the concentra- 
tion on one nation at a time, Dr. Mukerjee 
points out that this is ‘entirely con- 


gruent with, and supported by, the Hege- 
lian dialectic of the idea in history, from 
which both the materialistic conception of 
history and the Marxist school of econom- 
ic determinism are directly derived—grand 
but misleading syntheses of human develop- 
ment. Human hfe and events are many- 
sided ; history, therefore, cannot’ but be 
multi-dimensional—ideological, economic, 
political, military and institutional at the 
same tune.’ 


V. A. THIAGARAJAN 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


AN OUTLINE REPORT oF WORK FOR THE YEAR 1959 


HE Institute completed its twenty- 
second year in 1959. A brief outline 
of the outstanding features of work 

done during the year is given below : ` 


Membership 

There were 781 ordinary members’ and 
18 life members. Membership of the Insti- 
tute 1s open to all in sympathy with its aims. 
An annual subscription of Rs. 24 entitles 
members to use the hbrary and reading 
room, to receive the Institutes monthly 
Bulletin, and to purchase the Institute’s 
other publications at a concession of 20 per 
cent. Life membership is accorded to those 
who make a donation of Rs. 500 or more. 

It 1s to be noted that the weekly lectures, 
classes, and study circles held at the Institute 
are open to the public. 


New Bullding 

- The Institute’s new building at Gol Park, 
Calcutta, was completed during the year, 
although most sections remained to be 
equipped. 

In May the Students’ Day Home opened 
in the new building, and, in September, the 
library and reading room. By December, 
the removal of all the departments of the 
Institute into the new building had been 
completed. 

The following description of the new 
building provides an outline of the various 
activities for which the building has been 
designed : 


I. ÅUDTORIUM SECTION 


(a) Auditorium - This will seat 1,000 and 
will be used for public lectures, conferences, 
symposia, East-West cultural conferences, 
debates, musical and dramatic performances, 


and the showing of educational and cultural 
films. 


(b) Lecture hall : This will seat 300 and 
will be used for lectures, seminars, and dis- 
sertations. 

(c) Assembly hall + This will enable 200 
people to meet and coaverse and will be used 
for receptions, teas, and other social gather- 
ings. 

(d) Members’ common room > This room, 
which will accommodate 100 people, is in- 
tended as a meeting place and reading or 
recreation room for the members of the In- 
stitute. 

(e) Museum and art gallery: Here the 
Institute will develop end expand its museum 
and art gallery for the study of paintings, 
sculptures, and other objects of art. 

(f£) Exhibition hall This will be used for 
exhibitions of arts, crafts, books, and other 
cultural subjects, sometimes in collaboration 
with unesco and other bodies. 

(g) Universal med tation hall: Here an 
atmosphere acceptable to all people wil bee® 
maintained, conducive to contemplation and 
meditation. 


II. HUMANITIES SECTION 


(a) Rooms for ciasses and seminars: 
These will constitute the Institute’s depart- 
ment of humanistic and cultural studies. A 
School of Studies wil be inaugurated with , 
three departments : 

1. Department of Indian Culture 

2. Department of Intercultural 
lations 

3. Department for the Study of the Cul- 
tural Heritage of Mankind 


Re- 


In each department of the School 
courses of study will be provided 
at three levels : (a) elementary or 
general; (b) imteunediate; and (c) 
advanced. Besides these courses, research 
will be conducted The Department 
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of Intercultural Relations will deal 
with cultural relations between India and 
other countries ; while in the Department 
for the Study of the Cultural Heritage of 
Mankind the cultural heritage of mankind- 
as-a-whole will be studied as a background 
to the individual cultures of the different 
countries of the world, unity underlying 


diversity being the keynote of study. 
This study is intended to provide 
a basis for the development of a 


mankind awareness, a mankind concep- 
tion, and a will towards mankind, and 
thus advance the cause of international un- 
derstanding and co-operation and peaceful 
co-existence among the nations of the world. 

Subjects to be studied in the School will 

include : 
Sanskritic studies 
History 
Sociology and cultural anthropology 
Art and archaeology 
Religion and philosophy 
Languages and literature 
Foreign languages 
“> fb) Library and reading rooms: The 
library will contain over one lakh volumes, 
and the reading room will accommodate 250 
readers. A section for children will be pro- 
vided. An important feature of the library 
will be the establishment of numerous branch 
centres within a radius of 25-30 miles of 
Calcutta, which will make the services of 
„the Institute’s library available to residents 
in these areas. 

(c) Music rooms: Here will be arranged 
recitals and courses of study for the appre- 
ciation of eastern and western music. 

(d) Administrative wing: Here will be 
accommodated offices for general adminis- 
tration and for specialized purposes such as 
publications. 

(e) Students Day Home: ‘The home is 
intended for non-residential college students 
for daytime study and recreation.. Further 
details about the Home are given below in 


the report of work done in this section. 


III. INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARS’ RESIDENCE 


This building is intended for scholars 
coming from other parts of India or from 
abroad to study under the guidance of the 
Institute. It comprises 36 double rooms, 
each with attached bathroom, two dining 
halls, a common room, and kitchen, pantry, 
store, etc. It will be complete in itself with 
all modern amenities. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL Guest House 


This building is intended for the accom- 
modation of visiting professors from India 
and abroad who will be invited to give 
courses of lectures at the Institute, and 
others, such as touring debating teams, 
friends of the Institute visiting India, and 
travellers on a short visit to India or passing 
through Calcutta, who wish to hold an ex- 
change of views and who seek to be ac- 
quainted with Indian cultural life and 
thought and see the working of the Jnsti- 
tute. The Guest House comprises 20 double 
rooms, each with attached bathroom, a 
dining hall, a lounge, and kitchen, pantry, 
store, etc. It will be fully equipped with 
all modern amenities. 


Library and Reading Room 

At the end of 1959 there were 25,190 
volumes in the library, of which 1,403 were 
added during the year, 1,147 having been 
purchased, 232 being presentations, and 24 
being bound volumes of journals. The 
number of books lent was 4,909, and 960 
were issued for reference. 

The reading room contained 280 Indian 
and foreign journals, and there was an 
average daily attendance of 50-60 readers. 

The work of the library was interrupted 
during the year due to the removal from the 
old address to the new building. The 
library was closed in June and reopened in 
September when stock-taking and the com- 
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plete reorganization of the library had been 
completed. 

The librarian is Sri Bimalendu Majan 
dar, M.A., LL.B., Dip.Lib. 


Students’ Day Home 

The Students’ Day Home, which opened 
in May 1959, is situated on the second ' floor 
of the Humanities Section. The Home 
serves undergraduates studying in Calcutta 
colleges, who do not enjoy good facilities 
for study in their own homes. A text-book 
library of 3,500 volumes, a recreation room, 
showers and modern sanitary arrangements, 
and meals at subsidized rates are provided. 
The Warden and two tutors are present to 
assist the boys. On the first Saturday of 
each month a lecture is arranged on an edu- 
cational subject of interest to the boys. . The 
total number of students enrolled was 800, 
the daily attendance being about 500. 


Weekly Lectures 

Weekly lectures given at the Institute 
during the year numbered 44. The lec- 
tures were on social, religious, and cultural 
subjects and were given by Indian’ and 
foreign scholars. Audiences numbered, on 
an average, 200. 


Special Meetings 

Special meetings numbered 9. ‘They were 
arranged from time to time as the opportu- 
nity arose to take advantage of the presence 
in the city of scholars on a short visit to 
Calcutta. In January Sri Yogiraj Basu, 
Principal of Dibrugarh H. S. K. College, 
Assam, spoke on ‘The Education of Women 
in Vedic India’. In January and February 
Dr. Friedrich Heiler, Professor of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Religions and Di- 
rector of the Museum of the History of Re- 
ligions at the University of Marburg, Ger- 
many, delivered a series of lectures, his sub- 
jects being ‘The Unity of Religions’, ‘ The 
Influence of Eastern Religions on Western 
Thought’, and ‘The Idea of God in Indian 


and Western Mysticism’. Also in February, 
the Rev. R. V. de Smet, S.J., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics at the De Nobili Col- 
lege, Poona, spoke on ‘The Method and 
Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas’. In 
March Swami Nikhilananda, Leader of the 


Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New 
York, spoke on ‘Man in Search 
of His Soul’. In September Professor 
T. E. Jessop, Ferens Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Hull, 
Great Britain, gave a lecture on ‘The 


Peculiarities of the Philosophy of the West’. 
Professor Jessop was in India as a member 
of the British delegation to the Philosophi- 
cal Congress at Poona. In November Dr.’ 
Clarence Shute, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
spoke on ‘The Philosophy of Religion and 
Its Contribution to Inter-faith Understand- 
ing’. Another visitor in November was Mr. 
John Marsh, Director of the Indusirial Wel- 
fare Society, Great Britain. Mr. Marsh, 
who was in India at the invitation of the 
Government of India, spoke on ‘ Industry 
and Gommunity Development’. i 


Scripture Classes 
(a) The Mahabharata: Professor Trip- 
urari Chakravarti gave a course of 8 lec- 


tures on the Mahabharata. The average 
attendance was 300. 
(b) Upanisads: Swami Omkarananda 


concluded his course of lectures on the Katha 
Upanisad and then lectured successively one . 
the Ifa, the Kena, the Aitareya, the Prafna, 
and the Svetafvatara Upanisads. At a total 
of 40 classes, the average attendance was 
350. 


Hindi Classes 

Pandit Bhubaneswar Jha continued his 
Hindi classes, held in two grades twice week- 
ly. The number of students enrolled was 
62, of whom 43 passed the Prarambhika (be- 
ginners) and 19 passed the PraveSa (advanc- 
ed) examinations held by the West 
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Bengal Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 


Sanskrit Catuspathi 

8 students studied, in daily classes, Panca- 
dasi and Gita Bhdasya. Pandit Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya, Sastri, Taraka- 


Vedanta-tirtha, continued in charge of the 
catuspathi. 


Study Circle 

A study circle met twice a week through- 
out the year to read, in Bengali, Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature. The aver- 
age attendance was 10. 


Museum and Art Gallery 

No additions:were made during the year 
to the Institute’s small but very interest- 
ing art collection. Besides some modern 
art, the collection includes coins of the Gupta 
period, old banners, stone, brass, and bronze 
figures, some wood carvings, and two old 
manuscripts, all of which are now on show 
in the new building. 


“Wfiusic Recitals 

In September Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chau- 
dhuri and his wife, Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, 
Principal of the Lady Brabourne College, 
Calcutta, gave a talk in Bengali on ‘ Maha- 
maya-tattva’ in the form of kathakata. 

In the course of the kathakata devotional 
songs were sung by Sri Bimal Bhusan, Sri 


* Meghnath Basak, and Srimati Chhabi 
Bandopadhyaya. 
Bulletin 


The Bulletin completed its tenth volume in 
1959. It carried lectures given at the In- 
stitute, book reviews, and news of Institute 
activities. It sent to universities, 
libraries, and individuals throughout India, 
and to Indian embassies, universities, 
libraries, and learned societies in about fifty 


other countries. 


was 


The Cultural Heritage of India 

Volume II of the second edition of The 
Cultural Heritage of India was prepared for 
publication during the year. This volume 
deals with Itthadsas, the Purdnas, and the 
Dharma and other Sastras. Falling mto six 
sections, Part I covers the Epics, Part II 
the Gita literature, Part III the Puranas, 
Part IV the Dharma-sastras, Part V Artha- 
and Nuiti-sastras, and Part WI Socio-eco- 
nomic organization. 


This will be the fourth volume in the 
second edition of this work to be published, 
for it was preceded by Volume III (1953), 
Volume IV (1956), and Volume I (1958). 
The remaining volumes of the serics aic 
under preparation. 


Students’ Hostel 
There were 16 students in residence. 


Research Scholars 

There were 4 research scholars, one of 
whom studied under a research scholarship 
at the Indian Institute for the Cultivation 
of Science. The subjects of the other threc 
concerned history, Sanskrit, and statistics. 


Cultural Relations 

As part of its work to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between In- 
dia and other countries the Institute (a) 01- 
ganized lectures and discussions; (b) re- 
ceived visitors and guests at the Institute ; 
(c) maintained contacts with individuals 
and organizations, both locally and abroad ; 
(d) exchanged publications ; and (e) gavc 
receptions to eminent visitors and held dis- 
cussions with them. During the year seven 
receptions were held. These international 
gatherings were arranged in honour of the 
following visitors : 


Dr. Friedrich Heuler, Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religions and 
Director of the Museum of the History of 
Religions at the University of Marburg, 
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Germany, who was in India to study the 
history of Indian religions. 

Dr. Richard N. Current, Head of the 
Department of History and Political Science 
at the Women's College, University of North 
Carolina, U.S.A., who was on a study tour 
with Dr. and Mrs. William Gould. 

Dr. William Gould, Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy and Religion at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., and Mrs. Gould. 

Mr. Frank Gardner, Borough Librar- 
ian of Luton, Bedfordshire, England, who 
was on a tour of India sponsored by 
UNESCO. 

Mr. John Marsh, Director of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society, Great Britain, who 
was in India at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of India to study working con- 
ditions in Indian industries. 


Sri Manubhai Shah, Union Minister 
for Industry. 
Professor Humayun Kabir, Union 


Minister for Scientific Research and Cul- 
tural Affairs, and a Vice-President of the 
Institute. 


Other visitors to the Institute included the 
following: 


Herr W. von Pochhammer, Ex-Consul 
General for Germany in India ; 

Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of the 
Government of West Bengal ; 

Sri P. Achutha Menon, India’s Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina ; 

M. Jean M. Perrin, 
France in Calcutta ; 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Malcolm 
MacDonald, High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in India ; 

Major-General W. H. A. Bishop, Deputy 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
in India ; 

Mr. Peter Storrs, Regional Information 
Officer, British Information Services, Cal- 
cutta ; 


Vice-Consul for 


Mr. Kazuo Kaneko, Vice-Consul for Ja- 
pan in Calcutta ; 

Dr. R. Salat, Director of the Department 
of Cultural Activities, UNESCO, Paris ; 

Swami Prabhavaranda, Head of the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
Hollywood, U.S.A. ; 

Sir Walter Michelmore, M.B.E. ; 

Mr. Chester R. Ckartrand, Director of 
the United States [Information Service, 
Calcutta ; 

Pandit Risiram ; 

Sri Uttam Kumar, a noted Bengali film 
actor 


Students who stayed at the Institute dur- 
ing the year included ° 


- George Czuma, frorn London, a research 
scholar studying South Indian architecture 
at the Calcutta University ; 

Gurbachan Singh, f-om Thailand, study- 
ing at St. Xavier’s Ccllege, Calcutta ; 

Brahma Dev, M.Sc. (Punjab), Ph.D. 
(Groningen), from East Punjab, Research 
Fellow in X-rays a: the Natuurkundi 
Laboratorium der Ripks-Universiteit, Gron- 
ingen, Netherlands, now, for a short period, 
Pankajini Bose Research Fellow at the 
Jadavpur University. 

Adhir Chakravarti, M.A., a research stu- 
dent studying at ‘he Asiatic 
Calcutta. 


Society, 


Civic Reception 


In March an address was presented to 
Swami Nikhilananda, Leader of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center, New York, on 
behalf of the citizens cf Calcutta at a public 
meeting held in the cpen courtyard at the 
Institutes new building. Sri Manubhai 
Shab, Union Minister for Industry, presided. 
Before a very large gathering, the address 
was read out and presented to Swami 
Nikhilananda by Sri Triguna Sen, the then 
Mayor of Calcutta. After expressing his 
great appreciation of tais gesture on the part 

e 
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of the Calcutta: public, Swami Nikhilananda 
spoke on ‘Man in Search of His Soul’. 
The text of the address presented to the 
Swami on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta 
was reproduced in the April issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Guests 


Dr. Friedrich Heiler, Professor of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Religions and Direc- 
tor of the Museum of the History of Reli- 
gions at the University of Marburg, Ger- 
many, stayed at the Institute for about four 
weeks in January and February. 

Swami Nikhilananda, Leader - of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 


the 
New 


York, stayed at the Institute for two days 
in March. : 

Mr. H. C. Hermund, a member of the 
Danish Indian Society, stayed at the Insti- 
tute for about two weeks in January and 
February.’ 

Sri. Manubhai Shah, Union Minister for 


. Industry, stayed at the Institute for two 


days in March. 

Dr. Clarence Shute, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.. stayed at the Institute for about a 
week in November. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, Head of the Depait- 
ment of Sanskrit at Madras University, 
stayed at the Institute for two days in July. 


FEBRUARY LECTURES 


Head of the Youth Department of the National 
Council of Social Service, Great Britain 


At 5-30 p.m. 
February 6 Coleridge—Link between East and West ; 
Speaker: Miss W. H. Dawes 
President : Professor P. K. Guha, M.A. 
February 7 Swami Vivekananda and India’s Present Problems f 
wye Speaker: V.K. R. V. Rao, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University 
President : Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 
. Chairman, Legislative Council, West Bengal 
February 13 Modern Scientific Humanism 
Speaker: Professor F.“Vreede, 
Emeritus Director, Dutch Centre of Studies, 
University of Paris 
President : Professor Satish Chandra Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D. 
February 19 A Seminar on ‘Leisure Activities for Students’ ` 
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SITA’S LAMENTATIONS 
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RapHAGovInDA Basak, M.A‘, Ph.D. 


We give here the text of Dr. Radhagovinda Basak’s lecture, 
given at the Institute last December, on ‘ Sita’s Lamentations 


as Depicted in Pravarasena’s Setubandha’. 


Dr. Basak ic a 


well-known Sanskrit scholar and historian, Among his pub- 
‘ lications are a Bengali translation of Kautibya’s ArthaSastra, 


HE subject of my lecture is Sita’s 
lamentations as depicted not by 


Valmiki, but by a poet of a later age,- 


, King Pravarasena, who wrote in the Prakrit 
of Maharastra. King Pravarasena’s great 
epic poem (mahakdvya) was named 
Ravanavaha (Rdavana-vadha), but it is also 
known by two other names, Setubandha 
and Dahamuhavaha (Dasamukha-vadha). 
The poem is in fifteen cantos and consists 
of nearly 1,300 verses, ` 
Some four or five years before I was born, 

that is, about eighty years ago, a German 
scholar named Goldschmidt was the first to 
edit this Prakrit mahākāvya. , He based his 
edition on readings from the various manu- 
scripts he could find in the libraries -of 
Berlin, London, and India. In 1895 an 
' Indian edition of this epic appeared. It was 


a treatise entitled ASokan Inscriptions, and a treatise, pub- 
lished last November, on Pravarasena’s Setubandha. 


prepared by two pundits who published it 
in Bombay and included with it a learned 
commentary on it written in Sanskrit by 
Ramadasa under the patronage of Emperor - 
Akbar. In all modesty I will add that my 
edition of this great epic poem (published 
in November 1959 in the Research Publica- 


‘tions Series of the Government Sanskrit 


College, Calcutta) is thus the third edition 
to be placed before the world of Sanskrit 
scholars. ‘This edition is mainly based on a 
manuscript, written in Bengali script, which 
is 313 years old, for it belongs to the penod 


-1646 a.p. or 1568 Saka. This manuscript 


was discovered by us more than forty years 
ago in a Brahmana pundit’s house at Tangail 
in the Mymensingh District (now in Eastern 
Pakistan). The Sanskrit commentary which 
our manuscript contains is named Setu- 


50 
tattvacandrika ; the author’s name, pow 
ever, is not own fe 3h cea, 8 i 


King Pravarasena’s Setubandha is, as I 
„kave said, an epic poem. The subject, as 
. the subtitles indicate, is, ‘The Slaying of 
Ravana’ and ‘The: Construction of, ` the” 
Bridge’ ; ‘ the bridge” 


and Lanka +: (Ceylon). - '-Thus~ ‘the’ whole 
` subject matter is based ‘mainly on the 
Lankakanda portion of the Rāmāyaņic 
story, although the poet has also introduced 
some novel topics, evidently in order to 
conform to the Sanskrit . theorists’ rules as 
` given in the Alankara-Sastras. 

The two earliest references in Sanskrit 
literature to this -mahakavya are found 
in Harsacarita by Bana (seventh century 
A.D.) and in Dandin’s Kdvyadarfa (earlier 
than the eighth’ century).. The, first 
reference appears in verse 14 of the 
introductory verses of Harsacarita : 


` Kīrtih Pravarasenasya , prayata kumudo}- 
vata, oat ee 


Sagarasya param param kaiii setunā. 


‘ The fame of Pravarasena, which is as white 

„as a lily, went to the other shore of the ocean 
(i.e. to many countries) just, as the army of 
monkeys (with Kumuda as one’ of their 
commanders) crossed over to the other side 
(Lanka) by means of a bridge.’ 


The second reference (Dandin’s Kavya- 
_ darsa, 1.34) says: : 


Maharastrafrayarh  bhasarh ~—_prakrstarh 
prakrtam viduh, 

Sdgarah  sitkti-ratnanam Setubandhadi 
yanmayam. ' 


‘The language prevailing in the country of 
‘Maharastra is known as the most excellent 
Prakrit, which was used in the Setubandha 
‘arid’ other poems which were like an ocean 
éontaining the jewels of good sayings.’ 


These two references provide clear 


of course, being ‘over 
the sea lying between the Indian mainland: 


‘Tangail: manuscript, 
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evidence of the existence earlier than the 


„seventh century A.D. of the poet Pravarasena 


and his epic work, the Setubandha. 


e 
THE IDENTITY OF PRAVARASENA 


Earlier’ scholars generaly. held the view 


‘that Pravarasena was a king of Kashmir. 


This .view was based, on the-fact that the 


Rajetarangini mentions Pravarasena as being 


the name of several rulers of that country. 
Some scholars even held that although the 


Prakrit epic relates the story of Rama | and 


the construction of a bridge over the southern 
ocean, yet it was meant to commemorate the 
building of a bridge of boats in Srinagara by 
King Pravarasena of Kashmir. These views 
now seem to be quite untenable., I have 
proved (as I’ have shown in the Introduction 
to my edition of the book) that King 


. Pravarasena, the poet, is Pravarasena II of 


the Vakataka dynasty of Central India 
(northern Deccan region). He was the son 
of Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Can- 
dragupta II (Vikramaditya) of the ies 
Gupta line. King Pravarasena II was thus 
the grandson of. Candragupta II, and we 
arrived at the conclusion that he lived in the 
fifth century A.D. and was a contemporary 
of the world-famous Kalidasa. Kalidasa, 
it’ transpires, also had a hand in the compo- 
‘sition. of this poem by the grandson of his 
patron, King Candragupta II or Vikra- 
maditya. This opinion is corroborated by 
‘evidence shown. in the colophon to several 
cantos of this epic found in the manuscripts : 


Ia siri-Pavarasena-viraie Kaliddsa-kae Da- 
. hamuha-kavve etc. 


‘That is to say that this Prakrit epic was 
composed by Pravarasena (but) it was 
executed by Kalidasa, who might have 
revised it in order to add to the (work of) 


the learned and educated King Pravarasena 


II.’ 


It may be noted in passing that our i 


which contains both ` 
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the Prakrit text and the newly discovered 
commentary, Setutattvacandrikaé, was copied 
in 1646 by.a‘scribe named Vigvanath. It is 
written in the Bengali script of the time of 
the’ Moghul. Emperor Shah Jahan, and it 
throws’ much : light on both Prakrit and 
Sanskrit scholarship in Bengal in the seven- 
teenth century.: < 

‘An old southern commentator .on this 
Prakrit epic, Krsna by name, stated in two of 
his verses that many learned scholars had 
written commentaries on the epic, but not 
all of them had been able to express its 
proper meaning, as Pravarasena’s ideas were 


very deep and could not be comprehended 7 


even by wise men. These two verses run 


thus: l 
Vidvānso bahavo hyasya .vyäkhānäm 
pracakrire, 
Na tairakhilair-asya smyag-arthah prakā- 
Sitah. . 
_ Bhavah Pravarasenasya.gahano na -hi 
i Sakyate, 
wpbanjiair-api parijñātuh mandaih kim-uto 
madrsaih. ; 


in thie? Sehutctinacdnariha in our. manu- 
script are quotations from the writings of a 
number of previous commentators, some of 
whom are actually named, such as Srinivasa, 
‘Lokanatha, Sahasinka, Harşapāla, and 
Kulanatha, while others are alluded to in- 
directly: .The names of some of these com- 


mentators mentioned were hitherto unknown - 


to modern scholars. It may interest you 
‘to know that in 1929 -at the ‘Oriental Con- 
ference at Lahore I promised to try some 
day to publish this unique Sanskrit commen- 
, tary in an edition of the Setubandha maha- 
Kavya, as given in the manuscript discover- 


ed’at Tangail: Now, after thirty years, God ` 


‘has fulfilled my ‘desire, and my task, which 
was very ‘heavy. indeed, has been completed. 


' 


THe Cantos i 
+ As. I have mentioned, the®Setubandha is 


ol 


in fifteen,cantos. From the titles of these 
cantos we get an outline of the contents 
of . the epic. They may be listed 
follows: ` a 


as 


“Canto I: Sagara- tata-prasthénam, ' Rama’s 
` March from Kiskindhya towards the Sea- 
shore’ 


Gants II: Sdagara-varnanam, “The Des- 
cription of the Sea’ ; 
Canto III: Vdnara-patyutsahah, “The 


Enthusiasm of the Monkey-chief, Sugriva’ 


2 


Canto IV: Vibhisanabhisekah, ‘'The 

© Episode of Vibhisana’s Coronation’ 

Canto V: Sdgara-pradipanam, ‘'The 
Ocean Set on Fire’ (by ‘Rama’s fiery 
arrows) ; \ 

Canto VI: Sailoddharanam, ‘ Mountains 
Lifted by Monkeys’ ; i 

Canto. VII: Sailavahanam, ‘ Mountains 
Carried Away’ ; 

Canto VIII:  Ratndakara- latighanam, 


‘Crossing the Ocean’ 
newly-built bridge) ; . 


(by means of the 


Canto IX: Suvela-varnanam, ‘A De- 
scription of the Suvela Mountain’ (in 
Lanka) ; 


Canto X : Prados -varnanam, ‘ At Night- 
fall’ ; 
_ Canto XI: Sitd-vilapanam, ‘The Lam- 
entations .of Sita’ (on seeing the visionary 
or false head of Rama) ; 

.. Canto XII: Send-sannahanam, ‘ War- 
like Preparations by the Two Armies’ 

Canto XIII: Tumula-rana-varnanam, 
‘The Fierce’ Battle’ ; 

Canto ei 
‘ Duels? ; | 

Canto. XV: Ravana- jedan, 
-ing of Ravana’ (by Rama) ; ; 


Dvandva-rana-varnanam, 


‘The Slay- 


This list of topics dealt with in the 
Prakrit epic shows that the source of Pra- 
-varasena’s poem is that part of the story of 
the Ramayana told in the Lankakanda. It 
‘maybe of help to scholars and researchers 
-to note that the following chapters of the 
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Lankakanda should be specially consulted: 
2, 4, 18, 21, 22, 31-2, 37-8, 42-4, 84-91, 
94-5, 96-101, 103-106, 108, 109-111, and 
114. Those sufficiently interested will be 
able to investigate how Pravarasena differs 
from the Ramayanic story in his treatment 
of the events, and what divergences he has 
introduced. 
PRAVARASENA AS A POET 


Pravarasena is a poet of the highest order. 
Bana’s admiration in his Introduction to the 
Harsacarita may’ be regarded as the greatest 
testimony to the poetic powers of this poet. 
His use of the Prakrit language is masterly ; 
and his splendid arrangement of the work 
shows careful judgement. He uses his superb 
powers of description to depict the sea, 
mountains, or’ an evening scene, and his in- 
clusion of even the minutest details reveals 
his close observation of nature and her 
workings. The poet seems to be an 
adherent of the Vaidarbha style, but while 
some of his compounds are long and ponder- 
ous, they are easily comprehended and are 
not of the Gauda type. The poet possessed 
a full knowledge of Indian mythology and 
philosophy, and combines in his writing the 
western Indian’s love of the sensuous with 
the south Indian’s love of poetical fancy 
(utpreksa). The figures of speech he most 
frequently uses are upamā or simile, ripaka 
or. metaphor, yamaka or repetition in the 
same stanza’ of words and syllables similar 
in sound but different in meaning, and Slesa 
or paronomasia, and especially sabda-Slesa 
or a’ pun upon words. 

The most distinctive feature of Pravara- 
sena’s poetry’ lies in his powers of characteri- 
zation, as is evident from the speeches of 
Sugriva, Sita, Trijaté, and other characters. 
He also shows his ability to make use of all 
kinds of rhetorical technique. The metre 
used in the verses (skandhakas) almost 
throughout the epic is @rya-giti in which 
there are twelve syllabic instants in the first 
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and third lines, and twenty in the second 
and fourth; but in some verses the poet 
uses other varieties cf metre, showing great 
prosedial skill. It may be said in passing 
that Pravarasena was the path-finder in 
composing epics in Prakrit. Later, Vakpati- 
raja wrote his epic Gatidavaha in imitation 
of the name and content of Pravarasena’s 
work. As every scholar knows, the Sans- 
krit mahakavya written by Bhatti (generally 
known as Bhattikavya) was also named by 
him Ravana-vadha. È 


Ravana’s PLAN To Decerve Srra 


Let us now turn to Ganto XI of Pravara- 
sena’s poem, which describes how Ravana 
attempted to win Sita by means of a clever 
trick. The rocky bridge, which had been 
constructed over the ocean by the engineer- 
ing skill of the monkey-chief, Nala, assisted 
by thousands of monkey workers, linked 
together two mountains, Malaya on the 
Indian side, and Suvela on the Lanka side. 
With the completion of the bridge, the army ` 
of monkeys crossed over to Lanka. AS™¥fffs 
army established itself on the Suvela. moun- 
tain, the hand of Death was placed on the 
ten heads of Ravana. When he learnt of 
Rama’s arrival on the island and that he 
had advanced as far as Suvela, Ravana 
became furious. The day drew to a close 
and the sun set. The poet’s description of 
the setting sun is exquisite. The coral-red 
disc of the setting sun he compares with the 
condition of Ravana as his end grows 
Next, the poet describes the state 
of mind of the wives of Ravana’s demons. 
Thinking of the impending war, they be- 
come extremely sad and greatly alarmed. | 
Trying to overcome their fear and depres- | 
sion, their thoughts turn to erotic enjoy- 
ment, and here, in his description of the 
erotic, -Pravarasena displays great poetic 
skill, ` i 

Now begins Canto XI which, as we have 
seen, ‘describe$ the lamentations of Sita on 


imminent. 
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seeing ‘the visionary or false head of Rama 
sent to her by Ravana. In Indian litera- 
ture there are “numerous descriptions of 
lamentations, such as those of Aja-vilapa, 
KauSalya-vilapa, Gandhari-vilapa, Maha- 
$veta-vilapa, and Rati-vilapa, but Pravara- 
sena’s beautiful and pathetic description of 


Sita’s lament stands out as a masterpiece. It ° 


compares very well with the sentiments, so 
full of pathos, expressed by Rati in Kāli- 
dāsa’s epic, Kumarasambhavé (Canto IV). 
All these lamentations, incidently, would 
form a very good subject for study by 
scholars. 


Canto XI opens with a description of 
Rāvaņa’s forlorn state of mind. He is fully 
engrossed in the thought of Sita and his 
mind is disturbed with rhetorical vyabhi- 
cari-bhavas or subordinate feelings (here 
of love). As he remembers his failure to 
attract Sita towards him, he becomes de- 
spondent, mad, and completely detached 
from the enjoyment of any sense object. He 
Cg@%ps an utter dislike for all things other 
than Sita, and while talking with his wives 
he unconsciously utters Sit@’s name. He 
treats his wives with civility and courtesy, 
but this is merely external show, for he has 
no real love for them, and he evades 
talking with them. He dissimulates, he 
commits excessive blunders, he develops 
fanciful ideas, he even feels ill and rolls in 
agony on the ground where he has spread 
his bed. All these reactions to his state of 
mind are described as indicating his deep 
feeling of separation from Sita, his want of 
union with her. 


In this despondent- mood, Ravana now 
begins to ponder whether to attempt to 
crush the army of monkeys, or whether to try 
to enjoy Sita by compulsion.‘ He thinks, 
however, that Sita, who never felt inclined 
towards him in the absence of Rama, can- 
not be expected to do so now that Rama has 
already arrived on the island of Lanka ; 


nor could she be seduced by his supplica- 
tions. 

So Ravana then falls to imagining if Sita 
could be made to surrender herself to him, 
if out of fear he could make her lose all sense 
of decorum. This could only be done if 
he could manage to show her Rama’s head 
lopped off. As Ravana’s attendants appcar 
on the scene, he tries to speak to them but 
he fails ; one of his mouths tries to speak; 
but another prevents it. At last he over- 
comes his hesitation, and, with a deep sigh, 
he addresses his attendants and asks them 
to make a counterfeit head of Rama, and 
to make it appear as if it has been freshly 
cut off from the neck. This they are to 
show to Sita. 

Instantly the attendants make such a head 
of Rama and present it before their master. 
At the behest of Ravana, his obedient night- 
rangers ‘then take the head to the pleasure- 
garden where Sita is residing; it was the 
very place where, some time previously, 
Hantmat had broken down the trees. 
Arriving at the garden, they observe Sita 
sitting there with her face resting on her 
hand, her hair-fillet without the jewel given 
her by her husband, and with tears in her 
steadfastly gazing eyes. She can hear the 
screamings of the monkeys, far off in the 
distance, and the sound delights her heart. 
Ravana’s messengers, the raksasas, also notice 
that her face droops and that its lustre is 
dimmed, while her left arm quivers. From 
time to time Sita closes her eyes in order 
to feel the délight of imagining Rama’s face. 
Sometimes she thinks of what might happen 
as the result of a war between Rama and 
Ravana. 

At last the raksasas approach Sita and 
show her the head of Rama, the head that 
has been made under orders from Ravana. 
As soon as she sees it, Sita falls to the ground 
in a swoon. After a while she regains con- 
sciousness, and, raising her head, she looks 


_at the head again. She sees that it is a 
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human. head, the head of her husband. 
Apparently it has been freshly, but rudely, 
cut off from the neck by a sword ; blood 
is oozing out, and pieces of flesh at the 
wound have shrivelled and seal the hollow 
of the neck. A tooth can be seen through 
the gap at the base of the lower lip. The 
face is seen to wear a frown. Sita continues 
to gaze with horror upon the head as it is 
held before her, the raksasas gripping it by 
the hair. Alas! it seems to Sita to be the 
veritable head of Rama! Again she falls 
into a swoon. As she regains consciousness 
her doubts give place to conviction. It is her 
husband’s head! She tries to speak, but her 
voice fails her. She tries to stand up, but 
she falls, and she cannot even remove her 
hair that has fallen over her face. She 
places her hand on her bosom and looking, 
slantingly, once more at the head she begins 
to bewail. In her lament she says, ‘Sorrow 
at its onset is terrible, but its end does not 
become so frightful ; for I have seen your 
death—so repugnant to a woman—and I 
have endured it without myself : dying. 
From the moment of leaving home I thought 
that I would be able to dissolve my sorrow 
with hot tears on your chest; but where 
shall I pour out my grief now? My life 
has been sustained by the desire to meet 
you. Now I have seen you thus! My de- 
sire to see you has been fulfilled, but it does 
not bring me full happiness, for I could 
not see you alive.’ 

The poet now adopts the Indian conven- 
tion of regarding a king as having three 
wives, the Earth over which he rules, the 
Royal Fortune that he possesses, and’his own 
beloved queen. So Sita continues her 
lament by saying that after her husband’s 
death, Earth will have a second lord ; 
the Goddess of Royalty, being fickle,’ will 
choose another distinguished man ; but her 
own widowhood is absolute. ' 

Sita now laments that she cried, and looks 
at the head brought before her. Gast- 


` faced demon. 
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ing modesty aside, she shrieks, ‘Clearly it is 
his face’. Continuing her lament she says, 
‘If it was only for the sake of seeing you 
that I endured beirg separated from you, 
living with female demons as my com- 
panions, then (now that J have seen you) 
my life should melt away. Now, that you 
have passed to the other world, I may follow 
you by my own determination to do away 
with my life. But instead of the joy which 
this would brig me. my heart burns, for I 
have not yet seen the slaying of the ten- 
No bond of hope stays my 
heart, yet I cannot understand what it is 
that restrains my Lfe. For my sake you 
have crossed the ocean and met with death, 
and yet my ung-ateful heart survives. 
People will sing with praise your virtues, but 
me they will condemn for not yet embracing 
death, as would be natural for a chaste 
woman to do. My wish to see Ravana’s ten 
faces smashed by the thrusts of your arrows 
has gone away, reversed by my destiny. A 
friend dreads calamity to a friend ev, nn A 
a tiny separation, but that calamity 
actually appeared before my sight.’ 


Ir Rama WERE DEAD 


After this lamentation, the female demon, 
Trijata, who is now Sita’s companion, raises 
Sita’s face and conso:es her with sweet words. 
She says: ‘You are smarting with sorrow 
without proper reason, because you are a 
woman. Knowing full well that your 
husband is the prop and pillar of the three 
worlds, you should not compare him with 
all other men. Never believe that his head 
could be thus cut off ! Had it been his head, 
all the oceans woule have mingled together, 
all the mountains would have crumbled, the 
earth would have tarned upside down. In 
the event of Rama’s death, this pleasure 
garden of Ravana’s would have lost its 
beauty, the branches of the trees would have 
been broken gs if ky a storm ; every lotus 
would be closed. Rama’s death is false, 
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It has been created as an illusion by the 
demons. So wipe away your tears, and do 
not weep. You will very soon have plenty 
of time to shed tears—during your embrace 
with Rama! Soon you will meet your lord, 
love-lorn, and with his bow no more in 
action. Had it really been Rama’s head, it 
would have burst on account of the fire of 
anger contained within it. You should not 
be so infatuated as to think that this can be 
the head of Rama, that Rama by whose 
order his servant, Haniimat, brought about 
such devastation in Lanka. Why, the world 
would have ceased to exist, if Rama had been 
killed. 


‘Although I know that this head is a delu- 
sion created by the demons, I myself feel 
sad at the sight of it, false though it is. You 
should not cherish any disregard for Rama, 
for it is Rama who has succeeded in build: 
ing a bridge linking Suvela, the mountain of 
Lanka, with Malaya, the mountain on the 
other shore ; and this he did in front of all 
thggdemons who had joined together to help 
Ravana. You are foolish to think that 
Raghava, Rama, is powerless, for he is now 
residing on Suvela.’ 


Sita, however, does not believe what Tri- 
jata has told her. Leaning against the 
bosom of her friendly companion, Sita once 
more begins to shed tears. Then, growing 
a little calmer, she begins to speak to Tri- 
jata : ‘Fie -on me that I still live! I first 
saw his head, then I swooned, and then I 
recovered consciousness, and I still live! 
How is it that my heart is still at work? O 
Lord, after seeing you come to such an end, 
and after residing so long in the intolerable 
abode of the raksasa, how does my heart 
still work? What a despicable life I am 
leading, instead of putting an end to it, like 
a worthy woman! (You, my husband, have 
acted like a true man, and the king of 
demons has done his part well, but I have 
not done my part, as a womah. You came 


_ tion to die. 


here to save my life, O Lord, on hearing 
from Haniimat that I was yet alive. So I 
am the cause of your life’s ending.’ 


With these few words, Sita again falls 
onto the lap of Mother Earth, almost in a 
swoon. Somehow she manages to wipe 
away her tears. Again she casts a look at 
Rama’s head, now rolling on the ground, 
and she continues to look at it, wiping her 
eyes every time her vision is blurred by 
tears. Smiling sadly at Trijata, she tells her 
that she is now determined to put an end to 
her own life. ‘I have borne so long my 
husband’s separation’, she says, ‘and now 
I have experienced widowhood, so you 
should not ridicule my shameless ending of 
my life. Death is the end of all beings, but 
the end of such great personages as my 
husband is deplorable.’ With these words 
she again falls to the ground. In her be- 
wailing she then uses the word ‘ Dagarathi 
(Dagaratha’s son) and not ‘dear’ (priya). 


Now, determined to die, Sita puts a stop 
to her lamentations. Again Trijata tries to 


console Sita, saying, ‘Please do not 
hate me because I am a _ demoness. 
What I have said I have told you 
out of my love for you. Had this 


scene not been false I would have quite 
understood your resolve to die; but when 
Rama is living and is quite well, I cannot 
but feel sad to see you die. If what you 
are thinking about Rama had been true, I 
would never have opposed your determina- 
When one monkey alone could 
bring about such devastation in our capital 
city, how could Rama’s death, if true, leave 
all the raksasas uninjured? Rama can- 
not be killed by anyone ; on the other hand 
the three worlds will be bereft of raksasas. 
Do you believe that anyone can feel pleas- 
ure to see the imminent destruction of her 
own race? Rise up, and wipe away your 
tears. When a husband is proceeding to a 
battle, the wife’s tears are regarded as a bad 
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omen. It is Rama alone who can make 
Ravana perspire in shame in all his ten 
faces, and make him devoid of his majestic 
lustre. Very soon Rama will be able to untie 
the braid of your hair. Since Rama remains 
alive, I do not pity you so much as ĮI do 
the shameless conduct of Ravana in showing 
you this false head of Rama. You should 
not think the power of Rama’s arrows to be 
insignificant when you know how Balin was 
slaughtered by him, and how, by the force 
of his fiery arrows, he compelled the ocean 
to help in the construction of a land route 
over it. I have seen you in a dream accom- 
panied by the sun and the moon, and driven 
on an elephant. I also saW in that dream 
that Death was dragging Ravana by a noose 
with his ten faces drooping down. Maintain 
patience. Let this condemned but effective 
delusion vanish. Had it really been Rama’s 
head, it would have revived by the loving 
touch of your hand.’ 


Although still bent upon putting an end 
to her life, Sita again begins to cry aloud 
because Trijata’s words remind her of her 
love for Rama; and as she is not yet con- 
soled by Trijata’s loving words, she cannot 
hear the loud war-cries of the monkeys. 


Gradually, however, there arises in her 
mind the feeling that her companion may 
perhaps, after all, be telling her the truth ; 
perhaps Rama really is alive. Now she be- 
lieves that, possibly, she has not become a 
widow, and so the grief of her separation 
from Rama again presents itself to her. Her 
sorrow now disappears, and hope, the bond 
of life, is brought back by Trijata’s consola- 
tion. The illusion produced by the delusive 
head vanishes from her mind, and she is now 
able to hear the war-cries of the monkeys. 
At last she appreciates the effect of the words 
of consolation addressed to her by Trijata. 


THE BATTLE 

Now approaches the time when the two 
armies will clash. The only thing that now 
intervenes between Rama’s reunion with 
Sita is the war which gives him an opportu- 
nity to display his rage against the ten- 
headed Ravana. While the din and bustle 
caused by the monkeys is cheering to Sita, 
it bewilders all the inhabitants of the city of 
Lanka. Ravana’s war-drum, also, is beaten 
to announce his preparations for war. The 
warriors on both sides are in fine mettle, 
and are killing their enemies and being 
killed by them. A fight, fierce and horrible, 
ensues between the two armies. During the 
duel contests, as destiny would have it, and 
as we all know, both Rama and Laksmana 
are fastened by the snake-made arrows shot 
by Meghanada. According to Pravarasena, 
Meghanada reports to Ravana the news of 
the death of both Rama and Laksmana, and 
Ravana becomes overjoyed to hear this 
news, for this will make easier his attempt 
to get Sita under his control. Sita is shown 
by her associates her husband as he hes 
a swoon, and she cries out on seeing the 
sight. 

Later, all the great warriors in Ravana’s 
large army are killed one by one, by Rama’s 
forces. the last battle, the 
battle between Rama and Ravana, and 
Ravana’s ten heads are cut off by a single 
arrow from Rama. The great demon ex- 
pires, to the relief of the three worlds. 
Vibhisana attains suzerainty, Sugriva sees 
the fulfilment of his own task, and Rama 
returns to Ayodhya with Sita, after she has 
been purified in the fire-ordeal at Lanka, 
thus bringing to fruition the great devotion 
of Bharata. Sita’s liberation, after all her 
bewailings and lamentations during her cap- 
tivity, having been achieved, prosperity 
smiles on Rama. 


Now ensues 
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OLERIDGE, as a poet, is usually 
spoken of as a member of the Roman- 
tic Movement—one of the Lake 

Poets and friend of Wordsworth ; but of late 

years his importance as a philosopher has 

been increasingly realized, especially since 

the edition of his Dillespolucat writings by 
hleen Coburn. 

The romantic quest is mainly a youthful 
one—characterized by a seeking for ad- 
venture and self-fulfilment—sometimes in- 
spired by ideals of moral purpose and 
nobility of conduct. It seeks perfection, a 
perfection that can never be attained. It is, 
indeed, the quest of the moth for the star ; 
but it often ends-in the quest of the moth 
for another moth, and even perhaps in com- 
plete disillusionment and cynicism. Such a 
fate seems mainly to have characterized the 
movement in France, as is shown by a ref- 
erence to Mallarmé and Sartre in the Octo- 
ber 1959 issue of this Institute’s Bulletin. In 
England, however, with Coleridge exploring 
within himself the very processes of artistic 
creation, we have a critic and'a philosopher 


who links romance to reason and faith. He’ 


ponders upon that mystery which impels a 
man to express those half revealed intima- 
tions which haunt him from his earliest 
remembrances, and which inspire his most 


exalted moments. He considers the reasons 
why he should sometimes want to act upon 
these revelations even when he meets with 
a tragic conflict of loyalties between his own 
-conviction and the status quo of his society 
—a situation which demands the utmost 
faith in himself. Coleridge thus makes con- 
scious -what was previously only a vague 
awareness and he leads us to consider rel- 
gious truths of the greatest importance. It 
is in this path of increasing self-awareness 
that Coleridge seems to me to come very 
near to the Vedantic philosophy of the East. 


Tue Grounp oF KNOWING 


In the main his thought centres on the 
Word. Being a poet it must be so. Speech, 
language, is humanity’s great gift. The 
mystery of its creation in the mind, and the 
communication of ideas and thoughts to 
other human beings, is a theme of absorb- 
ing interest to him. His view of it is con- 
tained in the doctrine of the Logos, or the 
Word of God. The Logos shines in the 
mind of man as the light that lightens him 
when he comes into the world—it is his 
very Self. It is this same light which is the 
reflection of the infinite I AM. The Word 
seen thus is a unity. It links man with God 
and with his fellow man, 
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In the East this conception is shared and 


is expressed always as a religious one. Reli- 
gion and poetry are not divorced, for the 
Bhagavad-Gita itself is part of the great 
poetic epic of the East. But in the West, 
during “modern times, poetry and artistic 


creation have’ become mainly secular activ- 
ities, and discussion about words proceeds - 


on the lines of Mr. Ayyub’s article in. the 
October 1959 issue of the Institute’s Bulletin: 
The question becomes whether words in 
poetry have meaning, or are merely pleasing 
and rhythmic sounds. Poetic symbols are 
also critically analysed until they are divest- 
ed of meaning altogether, as in the. works 
of Mallarmé, and we face a void. 

There are other ways of distorting mean- 
ing. For example, the words ‘ objective’ 
and ‘subjective’ are bandied about in mod- 
ern times as if it were an advantage to be 


one or the other in one’s approach to reality. 


Coleridge looks at the form of language it- 
self ; he looks at the sentence and finds there 
subject, verb, and object. An object cannot 
stand alone and have meaning unless there 
is a subject that sees it, or knows it, or does 
something about it. The subject ‘I’ can 
only have meaning as ‘I am’ or as ‘I do’. 
Therefore’ Coleridge finds meaning con- 
centrated in the verb, whether active or 
passive. Herein is realized the dual aspect 
of the Word, the Logos, which is tqwards 
God as ‘I am’, and towards the world of 
humankind as ‘I.do’ È 

’ If, therefore, both active and pie 
meanings are inspired by the love of God, 
by charity, then there can be no fundamen- 
tal difference between the two great com- 
mandments of Christ: ‘Love God’ and 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’. True 
meaning is also complete fulfilment. 

The Word, for Coleridge, shines in the 
imagination. Let us look at his definition 
of imagination in the thirteenth chapter of 
his Biographia Literaria : ‘The imagination 
then I consider either as primary, or second- 
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ary. The primary imagination I hold to be 
the living power and prime agent of all 
human perception, and as a repetition in 
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation 
in the infinite I AM. The secondary I con- 
sider as an echo of the former, co-existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical 
with the primary in the kind of its agency, 
and differing only in degree, and in, the 
mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, 
dissipates, in order to re-create ; or where 
this process is rendered impossible, yet still, at 
all events, it struggles to idealizė and to unify. 
It is essentially vital, even as all objects (as 
objects} are essentially fixed and dead. 
‘Fancy, on the contrary, has no other 
counters to play with but fixities and def- 
inites. The fancy is indeed no other than 
a mode of memory emancipated from the 
order of time and space ; and blended with 
and modified by that empirical phenomenon 
of the will which we express by the word, 
‘choice’. But equally with the ordinary 
memory it must receive all its materjgls 
ready made from the law of association.’ 


Distinctions Warcas Do Nor DrviwE ' 


This conception of imagination sees it as 


the ground of our knowing, our communica- 


tion, and our conscience. It shows that 
there are two orders in man’s knowing 
which reflect themselves in-all his expression. 
They are distinguishing features which do 
not divide. Man himself stands between 
them ‘as the focussing point of interpretation 
and he becomes unbalanced if he loses sight 
of either. Coleridge is insistent upon this— 
the distinguishing that does not divide. It 
leads him to a consideration of faith, for man 


‘in this position stands on nothing but himself. 


He is a point of balance ; the fulcrum upon 
which all his world depends. Coleridge’s 
views on this are contained in his essay on 
‘Faith’, which is a meditation upon the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews: ‘Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
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' of things not seen.’ If we can see the thing 
we hope for, even if we can only name it, 
it is already in time. But faith holds on 
when all is dark and nothing seen—when 
there is no hope. Faith draws its substance 
from the deepest springs of man himself 
. where he draws his life and spirit. Faith is 
‘the ‘will or the self of man. T 

I once heard an Indian lecturer claim that 
the idea of the decimal point as the point 
between two infinities was an Indian idea 
from the far distant past. It is the basis`of 
a system of mathematics now and a very 
useful tool in scientific knowledge. Man is 
in somewhat the same position between the 
infinity of this world, which he can observe 
to some extent, and the invisible world of 
the spirit which he can only experience as 
he meets life’s trials and errors. 

The twa orders here referred to are re- 
sponsible for Coleridge’s distinction between 
reason and understanding. Reason is that 
which guides him in his search for ‘pure 

on’, which is God. Understanding is 
the comprehension of ways and means 
whereby this reason is implemented among 
men. The modern word might be ‘ technol- 
ogy’, but we must. note that Coleridge 
would not-deem technology complete unless 
it also helped towards a ‘reasonable’ life 
centred in God. 


CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 


This distinction of man’s attributes leads. 


him to a clearer definition of genius and 
talent, poetry and prose. It is not difficult 
to quote other pairs but in the main it dis- 
tinguishes man’s endeavours into two main 
studies which again are distinctions but not 
divisions. This is the distinction between 
culture and civilization., These words are 
used loosely today, but ‘civilization’ as I 
use it here means the development of: the 
resources which man finds already given to 
him as his birth-right upqn the earth. It 
is the product of man’s secondary imagina- 


tion by which he develops the tools to make 
his institutions, his home, his transport, and 
the means of communication. It is the life- 
line which connects him as a social man with 
the éarth and his brother man. 

Culture is something quite different, more 
exclusive, more incommunicable to people 
of other cultures. One can work and earn 
one’s way into a civilization, but one can 
only live one’s way into a culture. It de- 
mands a greater sympathy, and consequently 
a greater sacrifice of oneself, to understand 
it. One could never really conquer a cul- 
ture. It will only die if the will of the 
people fails, and it is even then likely to 
revive in later generations. Culture is a 
thing of the spirit and its ultimate suste- 
nance is the primary imagination. It comes 
about unaware, like growth. It is manifest- 
ed among mankind as a. growth of customs, 
traditions, and ideas which he recollects 
from racial memories and by which he ad- 
justs himself to his world. ‘Know thyself’, 
says the ‘Greek. If from this point of 
truth one applies oneself to the circumstances 
which life provides in contact with others, 
this is to produce the seed of culture. We 
may observe the results of culture in habits 
and conduct, in beautiful folk arts, in de- 
signs on silks, cottons, and wood, in the 
ritual arts of temple or church and the 
general pattern of life with its festivals, its 
dance and music, and its home life. In the 
West, especially in modern times, culture at 
its best has worked hand in hand with 
civilization. _I myself believe that Britain 


expresses her culture in happy home life with 


its symbol in her sovereign and its festival 
at Christmas time, and her sea-faring liking 
for the ocean and wide open spaces—the 
spirit of adventure that informs modern 
science as the instrument of knowledge. It 
is perhaps true to say that she did obtain 
an empire, in a fit of absentmindedness, but 
she consciously gave it the tools and the 
Jaws of her civilization. All cultures may 
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fail through loss of the informing spirit ; 
folk-lore may become fetish and superstition, 
and the thirst for adventure become the 
desire for possession. Cultures, whether of~ 
the self or of the community, are the fruits 
of action in the world and the way to keep 
the’ action pure is, as the Bhagavad-Gita 
says, to work for the action only. Like 
Arjuna, this action brings us to the great 
test of faith in darkness. We meet at the 
crucial moments of life a void, and yet we 
still must act. Coleridge shows us how to 
hold on and in this he is the crowning 
achievement of the Romantic Movement. 
Romance leads us to death if we follow it 
for the satisfaction of the ego, but it leads 
to greater life if we still hold on and reach 
to the final realization of the spirit of God 
sustaining, informing, and making grow all 
our puny actions and knowledge. 

Coleridge is careful to define what he 
means by conscience. Animals are scious, 


he says, that is, they have awareness, but- 


humans are ‘conscious; they pool their 
awareness, confirm it by experience, and are 
able to communicate it to others. The 
ground or place where this agreement 
becomes possible, in other words, the only 
true foundation of our link with others, is 
conscience. The Hindu metaphor of the 
mirror and the dust applies here. Man’s 
“life is a pilgrimage towards clear sight by 
the purification of his imagination, or, as we 
would say, towards salvation. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 


There was a crisis of language in Cole- 
„ridges day as there is in ours. New ideas 
of freedom consequent upon political rev- 
olution were demanding expression for the 
common man. Perhaps’ language nevér 
‘quite keeps up with meaning and it is this 
that keeps both alive. Coleridge) and 
Wordsworth agreed to share the work of the 
fuller development of the lariguage. Words- 
worth agreed to take as his subject the 
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ordinary life of mankind ın the fields, on the 
mountains, at his hurn-druin ‘daily tasks, and 
to express it in such a way that the super- 
natural world of mystery and awe concealed 
in‘these things was revealed. It would, by 
his art, be seen to cast its glow over the 
simplest act. Coleridge, on the other hand, 
agreed to describe the supernatural, in all its 
practical impossibiity, in the simplest 
language of the people. He aimed to pro- 
mote that ‘suspension of unbelief’ which is 
the secret of the charm of myth. Like 
myth also he sought by these methods to 
draw the mind to greater truths. The Rime 
of the Ancient Marine- is his great achieve- 
ment. All down the yzars since his day this 
poem has never ceasec. to haunt the imagi- 
nation of those who hzar it. That ‘skinny 
hand’ and that ‘glittering eye’ of the 
Ancient Mariner become, by Coleridge’s art, 
the symbol of the conscience of mankind. ` 
The poem is writen in the simple 
language of the ballad. It is a story which 
can be enjoyed by = small child, Dufay 
grown-up person senses that truths of un- 
cannily far-reaching importance are being 
hinted at. At the cutset we are introduced 
to a wedding-guest on his way to the feast ; 
he is compelled, fascinated, to listen to the 
Mariner’s story. It is a story of a confident 
setting forth upon the sea in merriment and 
sunshine. A storm blows up, and the 
Albatross, the bird of good omen, appears, 
following the ship. The storm is safely 
weathered. The Alba:ross greets and blesses 
the Mariner, and yet, for some unaccount- 
able whim, the Mariner takes up his .bow 
and shoots it. From now on the spiritual 
atmosphere changes. Elsewhere: Coleridge 
has spoken of the ‘cold inanimate world’ 
and its relation to the ‘ poor, loveless, ever- 
anxious crowd’. ‘The Mariner is one of this 
‘crowd now. It is the’ cross that haunts his 
ship instead of the living Albatross, and his 
_ progress goes now to the limits of desola- 
tion. The sun ‘becomes like blood, the sky 
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molten copper, slimy things crawl around the 
rolling deep, and death-fires burn like a 
witch’s oils upon the water, making it green, 
blue, and white. Water is everywhere, yet- 
all the Mariner can do to slake his parched 
throat is to suck the blood from his own 
arm. Worst of all, a terrible spectre ship 
appears and comes so near that the very 
sun itself is seen only through her ribs, as 
through the grate of a prison. Death is the 
captain of this ship, and her crew 
a woman, ‘the nightmare Life-in-Death’. 

Surely, here we have the romantic quest 

of the small ego brought up rudely against 
the reality of his own imprisonment in this 
earthly life of change and decay. The 
Wedding-guest, “however, still holds the re- 
membrance of a perfection to which he was 
journeying as a privileged person before he 
-was waylaid. Here is the conflict of issues, 
for these two, the Mariner and the Wed- 
ding-guest represent the inner dialogue of 
any one of us. 

At the nadir of his despair, the Mariner 
i watches those slimy water-snakes and 
now notes their rich attire of blue, glossy 
. green, and velvet black. Were these previ- 
ously the colours of the witch’s oils ? They’ 
appear now so beautiful that he exclaims, 
‘O happy aang things’, and he blesses 
them ‘unaware’ 

So far there have been only two tan 
acts of the Mariner. The first activated by 
a whim, and now this blessing ‘ unaware’ ; 
the first an unreasonable’ act of egotistical 
will which killed the bird- of the spirit, and 
now a passive mood of benediction which 
sees a rich beauty where before was repellent 
ugliness. The change in the mental climate 
is sudden each time—the response as 
immediate. A whim and a blessing unaware. 
The italics are important, for these are not 
the cénscious, reasoned acts of a man in 
control of himself, but are the evidence of 
the state of his imagination in two stages of 
its progréss towards purification. There 
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is still much to be endured, but the spirit 
of the Mariner is changed and he is on his 
way to health. 

In this poem and in the ‘Ode to Dejec- 
tion’ I feel that Coleridge may have had in 
mind the parable of the wedding-guest given 
in twenty-second chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Here the Lord sees the guest in the 
reception room without his wedding garment. 
He is in fact not yet worthy of the feast, 
‘and ‘he is sent out to a testing where there 1s 
anguish and gnashing of teeth. ‘For many 
are called, but few are chosen.’ We must all 
earn our wedding garment in life’s pil- 
grunage or be ourselves the shroud that 
darkens and saddens the whole world. 

When, now, in this story, the Wedding- 
guest is afraid, because all the crew of the 
vessel are dying, the Mariner reassures him. 
These spirits do not die. It is somewhat the 
same reply that Krsna gives Arjuna when 
urging him to fight, for whether he does so 
or not, these bodies are doomed already ; 
‘but the spirit of each is eternal. Now there 
comes a strange trance upon the Mariner, 
when the sun itself appears fixed high above 
the mast, and supernatural voices are heard. 
It is ‘ the silence in heaven for half an hour’, 
of Revelations. The whole drama is moved 
away from the human sphere, and we over- 
hear a celestial commentary on the fate of 
the ship, which now journeys on out of con- 
trol of the Mariner himself. So also may 
any of our acts start impulses which move 
out of our orbit, to give us intuitive insight 
or to bring about events and powers of 
greater magnitude than we can foresee or 
control. The Mariner must still go on to his 
penance, haunted by the curses of his men, 
alone, unable‘to pray, but chastened by that 
one touch of kinship with God’s creatures 
‘through his appreciation of beauty, until he 
reaches the harbour where the hermit lives 
who can free him ; but not before his own 
ship is completely foundered, split, and sunk. 
This event surely indicates the identity of the 
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Ancient Mariner. He is, no ordinary man, 
but the spirit of recollection or conscience 
which haunts us and guides us through life 
-<something we inherit from the numerous 
lives of experience of the past—which is 
deathless and will steer us across this sea of 


time till we’ are worthy of those ‘intima- - 


tions of immortality’ and may come as 
worthy guests to the feast, clothed in the 
wedding garment of a pure heart and con- 
trite spirit. 
conclusion of the romantic quest. 


BETWEEN Two INFINITIES 
Here, then, in this poem, we see that the 
point of return to health of the soul is the 
recognition of beauty ın even the most re` 
pellent. Beauty is nowhere on earth. It is 


‘the form of the mind. A healthy mind by 


its own imaginative power—esemplastic 
power, he calls it—creates its own world even 
out of the most unpromising material. In 
his ‘Essays on the Arts’, Coleridge shows 
how a defect, or even an ugliness, in some-’ 
thing or someone we love, becomes in 
memory a thing of beauty, because it is 
characteristic of a cherished experience or 
person. Art embodies this sense of beauty 
and makes it more permanent to the artist 
and also communicates the experience to 
others who by its power see with new 
eyes. But this esemplastic power—the 
power to feel beauty—may fail us, some- 
times. The loss of the ‘shaping power of 
imagination’ is Coleridge’s greatest grief, 
which is too easily attributed by critics to his 
weakness through opium. The administra- 
tion of opium for rheumatism, from which-he 
suffered, was part of ‘the scientific method 
of his time. The loss of the shaping power 
of imagination is common to all and few of 
us would be able to make of our own mood 
of dejection such a work of art as Cole- 
ridge has given us in his Ode. The ‘Ode 
to Dejection’ gives us an explanation and a 
reason for pain and suffering. These are the - 


` 


This is the ultimate and perfect ' 


‘quo from the 
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challenges of life to test us as to how much 
we are prepared to give for its greatest gifts 
of the spirit. 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature.live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her 
shroud ! - 
And would we aught behold, of higher ` 
worth, _ 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue 
forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own 
birth, 
Of all sweet sourids the life and element ! 


Not only the overcoming of ugliness but 
the overcoming of pain is a creative process. 
As ugliness becomes a thing of peau telly? 
work of art so does suffering become the 
thing-in-itself, the man, by the creative 
power of the will. Ecce Homo.- , ; 

It is here that Coleridge touches upon 
the inherent tragedy which lurks in all 
life, most exquisitely so in the life of man 
who seeks to find reasons for his predicament. 
Man is the point of interpretation between 
two infinities. He rests upon no solid 
foundation—only on himself. It is a 
position of utmost faith, whether he likes it 
or not. Hamlet’s* is perhaps the most ex- 
haustive questioning. We may not be able 
clearly to define our deepest urgings from 
conscience, least of all to rationalize our 
actions, but even so, we still must act as 
seems best at the time. We progress by trial 
and_error and hold fast to that which is 
good. But the process produces a conflict of 
issues within ourselves and with the status 
ast which is our environment, 
and must produce misunderstandiig even by 
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those we love the most. And yet: we must 
still act. 


It is most natural that with his views. on’ 


the conscience and on faith that Coleridge 
should now turn his attention towards 
Shakespeare. He becomes the greatest critic 
of his tragedies. Before Coleridge, Shake- 
speare was known chiefly for his comedies, 
the tragedies being considered too harrowing 
and therefore unactable. Coleridge shows 
their worth. The tragedies are all portrayals 
of conflict of loyalties in individual men, with 
their specific desires, ambitions, loves, and 
hates, as they meet the circumstances which 
fate provides. Character and fate meet and 
join issues and the result is destiny which 
the tragedy ennobles. ` 


Hamlet, in particular, has become’ the. 


symbol of modern man for the, West.’ He is 
the counterpart of Arjuna of the Bhagavad- 
Gita for the East. Hamlet tries to ration- 
alize all his motives for action and then acts 
‘unaware’. He proceeds by doubt and con- 
fi ion, proves his thesis even as scientific 
method does today, and then fails to act. 
Shakespeare is telling us all the time that 
this method is not applicable in human 
psychology. All action is spontaneous : 


either ‘unaware’ or by faith. The final, 


lesson of Hamlet is ‘the readiness is all’: 
This is not unlike Arjuna’s final lesson, 
‘action, but not the fruit of action’. 


Man, THE EXPRESSION oF Gop 


I finished the' preparation of this talk 
under the shadow of the massive peak of 
Kunchenjunga and my mind*turned natural- 
ly to Coleridge’s ‘Hymn before Sunrise, in 
the Vale of Chamouni’, which will, I think, 
provide a fitting subject to conclude this dis- 
cussion. 

In this poem Í Coleridge’s thought is 
dominated by the idea of a gradual evolu- 
tion of consciousness in mankind, whether 
we regard him as an individual life, or 
whether we study him historically in com- 


munity. It is a progression from the natural 
man to the feeling man, to the thinking and 
questioning-man, and from thence to a one- 
ness with all living things and an exaltation 
that leads to an awareness of the presence of 
God. In this poem the whole process is con- 
centrated and expressed with a sonorousness 
which makes it akin to the Book of Job or 
the Psalms. 

' In awe the poet looks at the mountain and 


_Sees its ebon mass piercing the dark sky. 


The next view shows it transformed, lit now 
by the light from afar. What was then 
darkness is now its crystal shrine and habita- 
tion from eternity. Then in the entrance- 
ment of his prayer the objective mountain 
itself becomes transformed as metaphor for 
the soul of the poet, which responds and 
dilates to reach its own celestial home. 
Here, then, is a passive union of object and 
subject in a sense of ‘secret joy’. -But this 
is not enough for the destiny of man. He 
must himself strike the note that awakens 
all this ‘creation to join him in his experi- 
ence. From silence comes music ; from still- 
ness movement. With the organ notes of the 
earth, the clear celeste of the sky, and the 
percussion of the pounding waters, the whole 
cosmic dance of creation starts in response 
to the tremendous questionings of the poct. 
Surely the Book of Job was the inspiration 
here. The poet questions ; or, doubtless, it 
is the scientist in him that does so; but 
whose is that mighty voice who commands 


_ and silences the whole again? The universe 


calls his name again and again, and finally 
in reverence the eyes of the poet slowly raise 
themselves, uplifted by the form of this 
‘dread ambassador’, till, no longer ques- 
tioning, he joins in the praise of that great 
name himself. 

Thus the objective mountain becomes 
metaphor for subjective man until, united, or 
atoned, man becomes, as it were, the meta- 
phor himself. He becomes the expression of 
God upon the earth, 
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ization I-mean man’s harnessing of 
science and technology for the ex- 
ploitation of national resources—-firstly in 
primary industries, such .as agriculture and 
mining, and secondly in the development of 
countless secondary industries providing 
other goods and services needed to raise the 
standard of life for millions of people. 
Britain, as the pioneer of the industrial 
revolution is still playing a major world role. 
In research, for example, we are applying 
our inventive genius—whether to life-saving 
pharmaceutical products or faster than sound 


] ET me say at once that by industrial- 


aircraft ; and Britain’s industrial revolution-. 


is entering into new and ever more challeng- 
ing phases. Our standard of living is high, 
poverty is virtually abolished, and yet it is 
perhaps in the quality of life that we have 
our most uneasy thoughts and disturbing ex- 
periences. Our capacity for investment in 
other countries is still very gréat—and we 
have economic and technical links in most 
countries of the world. 

~ In the countries of the Commonwealth in 
particular those links are {most promising— 


yet perhaps not developing quickly enough 
to meet the needs of rapidly growing pop- 
ulations, the millions of people who must 
lift themselves above mere existence leug]. 
It is not my task, however, to dwell pri- 
marily on Britain’s role in the remarkable 
industrial revolutions which are beginning to 
show results in many countries—countries 
hitherto dependent on elementary agricul- 
tural means and methods. I have had the 
privilege in recent years of visiting many 
such developing countries in Asia and in 
Africa and I would therefore wish to > 
examine one or two vital questions facing 
countries new to the processes of industrial- 
ization in the hope that they may be en- 
couraged to avoid some of our errors. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


It shocks many people to realize that the 
processes of industrialization are the most 
forceful known in history, in so far as in- 
dustrialization changes men’s attitudes and 
conduct. For good or ill, industrialization 
can liberate man from desperate poverty 
levels, and yet it can enslave him at the same 
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time ; making him less of an individual, just 
one of a mass of people geared to the needs 
of machines which produce wealth. A new 
factory making consumer goods can be 
placed in an area hitherto solely agricul- 
tural, and the factory will not only quickly 
provide consumer goods which people will 
strive hard to earn and buy, but it can devel- 
op new communities and social groups as 
well ; it cuts across tribal and family loyalties, 
and disturbs religious beliefs, and other hu- 
man values, in a very few years. In fact, so 
far, industrialization has brought with it 
many unresolved human problems of what I 
can best call ‘western urbanized society’. 
Nevertheless the harnessing of science and 
technology to meet man’s economic needs is 
a welcome harbinger of better standards of 
living, better physical health, and the re- 
lease of man from much unrewarding toil ; 
but, accompanying the process is an inevita- 
ble, and, I think, irrevocable, social revolu- 
tion. The older industrial countries such as 
Britain, the United States, and Sweden, for 

ple, are only now learning, to their cost, 
that they have not given as much attention 
to the building of a positive social life as 
they should. Though people as a whole are 
richer, they are not necessarily happier—as 
evidenced, for example, in the increased di- 
vorce rates, crime statistics, cynicism amongst 
young people, and the growth of psycho- 
somatic illness. 

In fact the advent of a social revolution 
means an opportunity to choose and build 
a new society. The building will, of course, 
take years; but the newly industrializing 
countries still have. this choice to make. 
What kind of society is required? Surely 
a society keeping the best of the older civili- 
zation which it replaces, and which also em- 
braces the positive in western urbanized 
communities, wherever possible. Only be- 
cause I do not wish to be misunderstood, will 
I add that it is, of course, entirely up to each 
country to do what it likes*in this connec- 


tion. Cultural patterns, social customs, and 
religious influences vary a good deal even 
within all countries, and there can be no 
universal blueprint for ‘a new society’ in 
the free world. 

I do strongly suggest, however, that all 
countries of the free world, hastening in their 
plans for economic development, technical 
applications, and the like, will need to evolve 
a social strategy for their own needs, most 
certainly tackling new dimensions of com- 
munity, group and individual, relationships, 
albeit with reverence for the basic principles 
of good neighbourliness, freedom, and hu- 
man dignity which have always survived the 
ravages of man’s greed through the cen- 
turies. 

Einstein was asked by a friend of mine 
what he thought was the biggest single hu- 
man problem of our time. He replied that 
apart from the issue of peace or war, the 
biggest problem in his opinion was for man 
to feel that he matters, that he counts, that 
he really belongs in an age of large-scale 
events, movements, and groups. Man is in- 
creasingly just one very small, almost ın- 
consequential, individual ; one in a nation 
of millions ; one in a city of thousands ; onc 
in a factory of hundreds ; one in a political 
party of legions ; as one of a mass newspaper 
readership ; and as one of countless thou- 
sands listening to the radio ; and so it would 
seem to be in most areas of life. 

Einstein went on to say that we must 
build societies which take full account of the 
individual, in his hopes and fears, in his joys 
and sorrows. He further added that if man 
felt that he knew the answer to this problem 
out of his own cleverness by studying psy- 
chology, sociology, and the like, he would be 
doomed to failure, for man is ultimatcly a 
spiritual being. All of us who have thought 
about freedom will know that there is a point 
beyond which we should not intrude in an- 
other man’s life. It is in the area of reli- 
gious belief, of philosophy, of ethics that 
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each individual, each nation, has to find its 
own answer, in its own time. 

Some of us in western countries believe 
that we have much to learn in this respect 
from the older civilizations of the East and 
it may well be that the return for short- 
term technical and economic aid may come 
to us by their avoidance of some of our so- 
cial and spiritual ailments. 

In the free world the application of science 
and technology is extremely urgent, for de- 
mocracy means little on an empty stomach ; 
democracy is also the tough way to human 
progress. In a free society you and I can 
opt out of our responsibilities if we wish to 
be anti-social but the challenge remains for 
all citizens in a democratic country ta take 
the right action voluntarily. 

In every free country, in the exploitation 
of agricultural resources, raw materials, and 
human skills, there are many partners ; Gov- 
ernment, employers, managers, clerical and 
manual workers, social agencies, all have a 
complementary part to play. 


THE Roz or GOVERNMENT 


In a mixed economy with government own- 
ing or controling certain basic industries 
such as public utilities, its role as planner, 
rule maker, and controller can be irksome— 
though probably very necessary. Targets 
need to be set, and regulations for develop- 
ment and for safety in the public welfare 
result in an ever increasing complexity of ad- 
ministration. | 

Government is also increasingly the em- 
ployer, and there is often a dichotomy of 
outlook and practice between service ex- 
penditure industries, such as federal and 
local government machinery or welfare state 
services, and wealth producing industries 
such as mines, steelworks, electricity, and gas 
supplies. In Britain we have learned isince 
1947 that to change the ownership of an in- 
dustry from private enterprise to state en- 
terprise does not necessarily improve either 
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human relationships or efficiency. There 
are, we find, certain basic principles of 
Management which are common to all in- 
dustry, and sound human leadership i is need- 


ed in both. 


THe Rote oF EMPLOYERS 


Shareholders, as employers, are nowadays 
very remote from the running of a business. 
Financial power in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals is, however, a very different issue 
and such ‘financial employers’ often take a 
very narrow view of industrial success e.g. 
the profitable dollar, pound, or rupee being 
almost the sole criterion. In today’s rapid- 
ly changing social context such limited cri- 
teria are not likely to go unchallenged. 

The emergence ,of a managerial force is a 
most notable feature of modern industry. 
The management of an enterprise is now a 
highly skilled job requiring basic training 
and experience, and it is accompanied by 
the development of many specialist func- 
tions. It has resulted in the arrival of many 
new professional groups in modern socie 
The professional organizations of manage- 
ment are valuable forums in which mana- 
gerial standards and responsibilities can be 
improved by continuous corporate study and 
action. Technologists and managers are the 
élite of modem industry, and, through de- 
velopment of their professional ethics, in- 
dustry may well become more acceptable in 
its stewardship of a nation’s wealth. 


Tue Rote or Trane UNIons 


It is easy to blame trade unions for in- 
dustrial unrest, but nearly always there is 
another side to the story. The fundament- 
al right of association, which is embodied 
in most trade union laws, applies equally 
to employers in their associations. It is true 
that very often, in the early development of 
trade unions in developing countries, intel- 
lectuals and politicians dominate the rank 
and file memBership. Straightforward in- 
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dustrial issues are often completely lost be- 


cause of political ideologies, and in this situa- - 


tion industrial peace and efficiency is indeed 
difficult to achieve. With a largely illiterate 
membership, such trade unions are desper- 
ately short of funds and the task of building 
up ‘grass roots’ trade unionism with full- 
time officials with actual industrial experi- 
ence themselves may take decades. Never- 
theless it is a frequent error to ascribe all 
such trade union leadership to selfish politi- 
cal and other motives. There is much de- 
voted and dedicated work in most trade 
union organizations, and trade union leader- 
ship is in much closer touch than are mana- 
gers with the living conditions of their 
members, so that trade unions in the cir- 
cumstances fulfill some other functions in 
the community, social welfare of the broad- 
est kind. 


Industrial relations as a subject covers the 
formal and informal bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade unions on wages and 
yeeking conditions with all the procedural 
complexity which follows through failure to 
agree. 

Taking the strategic view, I would assert 
that with the advent of greater mechaniza- 
tion, automation, and electronic controls the 
real conflict between employer and employee 
will not be over the labour costs in manufac- 
ture ; modern automatic factories, such as 
steel mills and refineries, can be so produc- 


tive that the main quarrel will be over the” 


distribution of wealth—to be resolved by 
political means surely—through local and 
national government as the case may be. 


Tur ROLE or INDUSTRY IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


I have said that with industry comes a 
new society. What therefore is industry’s 
contribution to the community around it ? 

Taking in this case a factory in its civic 
environment what are its social obligations ? 


The first social task of the factory is to be 
as efficient as possible. Then, ıt should treat 
its own employees as human beings, and be 
just and consistent in its economic and hu- 
man relationships with them. Next, the fac- 
tory should pay its national and local taxes. 
as a good citizen. Next, it is the patron 
(through finance, services, the time of per- 
sonnel) to worthy local causes. Lastly, it 
should act in such a way that it has a good 
reputation in the community generally. 


Some will. say at once that industry is 
paternalistic and patronizing, an unwelcome 
attitude in a democratic society, embryonic 
or actual. I think we must face up to the 
problem of benevolence, of paternalism or 
whatever it is called. In family life these 
values and virtues are in the best human 
tradition, and we cannot lightly reject them 
in an industrial setting without at least find- 
ing a viable alternative social pattern. 

A factory is a living organism only by vir- 
tue of the people who work in it—machines 
without men are useless. In a free society, 
those who work in factories as owners, 
managers, technologists, clerks or manual 
workers will have conflicting ideas and views 
on many day to day issues. The challenge 
to all is to find a common interest in the 
success of the undertaking, to co-operate 
under terms of contracts freely agreed upon, 
in spite of perhaps irreconcilable political 
views. This is surely the essence of success 
in a democracy. It has been said that ‘ the 
trouble with the world is that people will 
insist on behaving like human beings’. 
That is true, and it is only by a contimious 
process of education that we can overcome 
our frailties. 

I have always believed that living in a de- 
mocracy is the tough way to human pro- 
gress. In a totalitarian state, without the 
right to disagree, material progress could be 
easier, though this has yet to be finally prov- 
ed to be the case, 
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INDIVIDUAL AND PusLic WELFARE 


There are many agencies in the modern ` 


state working for the well-being of the com- 
munity at large, and in a free society they 
work above all for the individual and his 
well-being. First, there is the Government 
which works through national and local 
statutory welfare schemes ; secondly, there 
are the employers who provide welfare facil- 
ities at work and in the spare time of em- 
ployees too; thirdly, there are the trade 
unions, many of which provide assistance 
and advice for their members through wel- 
fare, health, and advisory services ; fourthly, 
there are the voluntary social agencies, 
which are of various kinds, and many are 
financed from the benevolence of individuals, 
religious trusts, and other voluntary associa- 
tions. Lastly, there is the individual him- 
self. 

‘Men and women are primarily citizens, 
not workers with a bit of spare time’, said 
the Duke of Edinburgh at his Oxford Study 
Conference of 1956. Most people prefer a 
situation where they can provide for their 
own welfare, only using the four agencies 
described above when necessary. Welfare, 
as I would interpret its need today, is the 
provision of advice and occasional aid which 
helps a man to stand on his own feet. How 
to strike the right balance for self-respect, in 
a gregarious society, is a question for each 
man to decide for himself, depending on his 
ambition, his sense of or lack of purpose, 
his environment, and. a dozen other personal 
‘questions. To be self-sufficient,- to be self- 
realizing, to reach fulfilment, these and many 
other questions are part of man’s endless 
striving. 

Tomorrow’s CHALLENGE 

Finally, I should like to add a few 

thoughts about the role of young people in 


a highly organized industrial society. In 
western countries we have the” phenomena 
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of young people whc have scarcely known 
poverty, who are mostly cocooned, as it 
were, and protected fom a material struggle 
in their early years, srowing up with great- 
cynicism about the walues of adult society. 
That they should be cynical is accepted as 
their right ; to be crtical of their elders is 
accepted as customiar= ; but they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to fashion their own des- 
tiny. As each decade passes there is so 
much more for the yaing to learn.” In their 
educational years, whch are very long, they 
tend to be over-programmed. 

Each generation needs some vital issues on 
which to be non-confrmist, to assess the at- 
titudes and achievements of the’ present 
leaders, to reject thern, if need be, and then 
to make their own way into the future. The 
advent of industrialiation has meant in all 
countries a greater znd more complex or- 
ganization of man himself, and this seems in- 
evitable. Many peopE in positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility in the free countries 
today can genuinely sy that they have lyed 
to see the realization of their dreams. This 
realization is deeply atisfying to those who 
achieve it, but they must not be surprised 
if the next generatior questions the validity 
of those dreams and tnen proceeds to fashion 
their own visions for the future. 

Economically anc technologically, to- 
morrow’s tasks for all countries can be fairly 
estimated, and the march of progress can 
be measured ; each me of us has to fit into 
the mechanistic pattern of society which is 
needed to raise stancards of living. In the 
area of moral and secial satisfactions, how- 
ever, there is no sucn certainty of the task 
to be done or results to be achieved. I be- 
lieve that herein is tae challenge of democ- 
racy in the remaining decades of this cen- 
tury. Responsible ci izens will not find real 
satisfactions in conformity alone, they need 
to feel that they to» are the creators, the 
builders, of a new d-namic in society, ` 
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OME very fruitful lines of investigation 
are being followed today in Germany 
under the title of ‘philosophical 

anthropology ’ . 

This new subject, or rather this new 
branch of philosophy, for which some 
German universities now have special chairs, 
has to be distinguished, on the one hand, 
from anthropology proper, and, on the 
other, from what is called ‘cultural an- 
thropology’. The task of philosophical 
anthropology, -as its name suggests, is to 
make a philosophical study of the nature of 
nid In the words of Max Scheler, one of 
the founders of this branch of philosophy, 
philosophical anthropology is ‘a fundamen- 
tal study of the essence and essential struc- 
ture of man; of his relation to the realms 
of nature (the inorganic, plants, and an- 
imals) as well as to the basis of all things ; 
of his metaphysical origin as well as of his 
physical, psychical, and spiritual beginning 
in the world; of the basic directions and 
laws of his biological, psychical, cultural- 
historical and social development, of their 
essential possibilities as much as of their 
actualities’. (Philosophische Weltanschau- 
ung, p. 62) : 

It should be noted that this enquiry is 
not all new, though there is no doubt that 
modern researchers have thrown much new 
light on old problems. In the history of 
Indian thought, the transition from the 
Vedic religion to the Upanisadic enquiry 

into Atman signified a turnirfy point in the 


direction of philosophic enquiry, as did, in 
Europe, the transition from the pre-Socratic 
cosmologies to the Socratic interest in man. 
Immanuel Kant formulated the main prob- 
lems of philosophy as: (i) What is man? 
(ii) What can man know? (iii) What 
ought man to do? and (iv) What can man 
hope for? It was then shown that the an- 
Swers to the last three questions depended 
upon the ‘answer to the first. The first 
question, therefore, ranks as the * central 
question for all philosophical investigation. 

The background to all modern enquiries 
in Europe into the nature of man is natwal- 
ly provided by the dominant lines of thought 
inherited from the ancient Greeks as well 
as from Christianity. 

The Greeks thought of man as a rational 
animal, and regarded his rationality as his 
distinctive feature. By ‘reason’ they meant 
something specific, that is, the faculty by 
which one intuits the Ideas, the eidos, or the 
essence. In other words, it is by virtue of 
his reason that man sees unity in the midst 
of plurality; and this has made possible 
both speech and thought. The Greeks were, 
however, enthusiastic rationalists; they 


, thought that no-one did evil knowingly, and 


that virtue is knowledge and could therefore 
be taught. Greek rationalism found its first 
major opposition in Christian theology which 
distrusted reason, which denied that virtue 
could be taught, and which directed man— 
in whom infrarational ‘sin’ was too strong 
to be mastered by reason—to take recourse 
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to ‘faith’ and to invoke the ‘grace’ of 
God for salvation. 

Greek rationalism and Christian irration: 
alism remained the two major influences on 
European thought. “Descartes, Leibniz, and 
Kant made unsuccessful attempts to recon- 
cile them. Spinoza rejected the Christian 
irrationalism. In modern times, following 
the collapse of rationalism for various rea- 
sons (not the least important of which were 
socio-economic in nature), irrationalism has 


come to stay. Marxism and psychoanalysis . 
might thus be viewed as rebellious children ` 


of Christianity, both disclatming reason in 
favour of, faith.: It is against this. back- 
ground that we are to view contemporary 
researchers. For them, as for no’ other 
generation before, the nature of human exist- 
ence is out and out problematical. 

* Modern investigations’ into’ the nature of 
man fall ‘into two main groups : those that 
are deseriptive in nature, and those that are 


speculative in nature. -It should’ be admit- 


ted, however, that it is not always’ posible 
to keep them separate. 

The descriptive enquiries—with which we 
shall presently be concerned—form an area 
where biologists, men of medicine, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, cultural. anthropologists, 
and philosophers meet: 

All. researċhes converge tówards one basic 
finding about man’s relation to his environ- 
ment, namely, that other animals live in their 
environment (Umwelt), whereas man alone 
has a ‘world’. ~ ‘World’: and ‘ environ- 
ment’ (Umwelt) are not the same. En- 
vironment is a closed system of stimulus and 
response; the world is an open ‘horizon 
permitting free planning and anticipation. 
Other animals are inseparable parts of their 
environment; they cannot look beyond it. 
They have no sense of possibility, and cannot 
look -backwards or'forwards in time. - Yet 
it-is this freedom. that man has, this eman- 
‘cipation ‘from the immediate -stimulus-re- 
‘sponse. mechanism of: environment that 


speculative. ied 


‘other forms of existence. 


makes it possible for man to havea ‘ world’. 
The simple physiological and anatomical ad- 
vantage that man possesses in so far as he 
walks upright, with his two hands ready for 
free Manipulation, and has an open percep- 
tual fiéld before him, is an indication of his 
emancipation from his immediate environ- 
ment. Man can survey his environment. 
He can objectify lis own body and environ- 
ment to himself. He can imagine absence. 

Because of this capacity to objectify, to 
imagine absence, to plan and to anticipate, 
man creates his environment. All animals 
are capable of locomotion and, in a sense, 
of self-locomotion ; but man alone can act. 
It was in the peculiar nature of man’s activ- 
ity that Marx recognized man’s essence. 
Human action, he pointed out, is productive 
and social in nature. Further, in this pro- 
cess of modifying his environment, man also 
makes himself ; so that man has either no 
fixed essential nature or, if he has any, it 
should consist precisely in such possibility of 
continuous transformation through activity. 
In this sénse,.man alone has history.” His 
nature is not state, but is a direction of a 
possibility. 

A good example of man’s EEA A 
tion is to be met with in language. If an- 
imals have ‘language’? we do not know ; 
but there is one major difference between 
the ways animals communicate and the ways 
man does. Man not only. speaks, he also 
contemplates his own speech, fixes its mean- 
ing, and raises it above the passing occasion 
that stimulated the expression. It is'thus 
that the descriptive enquiries merge into the 
philosophers have / 


The existentialist 


` brougġht'to the forzfront one major character- 


istic of human existence, namely “its sub- 
jectivity or inwardness. They have distin- 
guished ‘between human existence and all 
Man ‘is not a 
thing.’ A thing is in itself ; man is for him- 
self. A‘thing*is not directed towards itself. 
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Man car -not merely objectify himself, ‘but 
he can’ even annihilate his own existence. 
The primary-category of thing-existence is 
actuality ; the primary category of human 
existence is ‘possibility. 

In regarding human existence as subjec- 
tive, however, the’ existentialist philosophers 
have tried to avoid certain consequences 
which they take to be erroneous. Man is 
not a disembodied subject ; - nor is he, as 
pure subject, infinite and immortal. He is, 
on the other hand, finite and has to suffer 
death which means complete extinction. 
Further, he is,'as it were,‘‘ thrown’ into the 
world, to be with others. Yet, in this being- 
with-others, hè is ‘lonely, for ‘there is none, 
no God, no guru, no guide or counsellor on 
whom he can rely in making his choices. 


His freedom is unlimited, for it is he who’ 


.has to maké his own choice, and through 
his choice he makes himself. This loneliness, 
‘combined with his freedom, arouses in him 
a constant ‘anxiety’ which forms the basic 
feeling-tone of his existence. Thus amongst 
these philosophers there is a general revolt 
against reducing human subjectivity to a 
purely cognitive principle ; its basic nature 
is, rather, affective-volitional. _ 

Added to all this, the existentialist philos- 
ophers further pointed-out that human ex- 
istence, unlike all other forms of being, is 
not a uniform character in which all men 
participate equally ; but,-being qualitative 
and intensive, it is capable of being more 
intense or less, more authentic or less. That 
is to say, 'one person may be said to exist 
more. authentically or more intensely than 
does another. Between the two extreme 
‘possibiljties of authentic existence and inau- 
thentic existence there is a whole range of 


possible variations. The authenticity of ex-- 


istence is dependerit upon the degree of self- 
consciousness. For Jean Paul Sartre, a man 


exists authentically when he makes a choice, _ 


and, having made the choice, commits him- 


‘self to it, For Heidegger, authentic. exist- - 


` 


ence is existence in the full light of Being. 
Ordinary existence, for example that of the 
man in the.crowd, of one who loves gossip 
and sensation, is inauthentic. It must be 
remembered, however, that even the “most 
degfaded and inauthentic human existence 
never degenerates into thing-existence. 
Martin Heidegger’s greatness lies in his 
perception of the self-transcendence involved 
in human existence. Man is finite, no doubt, 
but such is his existence’ that he reflects in 
his own being the light of something more 
fundamental, to which Heidegger gives the 
name ‘Being’. Being is that—so Heidegger 
tells us, reminding us of the Vedantic de- 
scription of Brahman—in which all beings 
participate, and by the light of which all 
else shines. Yet itis the special privilege 
of human existence that it alone reflects in 
itself the light of Being most clearly. 
Heidegger analyses -human existence only 
with. a view to discovering this transcendent 
Being which is metaphysic’s main concern. 
But where do we get this access to Being ? 
Not so much in the daily run of inauthentic 
living, but in those situations which demand 
choice and-commitment. .Karl Jaspers calls 
these -situations ‘limiting situations’, the 
most prominent among which is, of course, 
death. They are ‘limiting’ inasmuch as 
they -bring us to the limit, as it were, of 
finite existence, and land us on the verge of 
an abyss. Heidegger gives us a vivid ac- 
count of such experiences when all finite be- 
ings lose significance, when a man feels the 
ground slip away from under his feet, when 
he feels ‘ anxiety’, but not anxiety for this 
or that. It is in such situations that we 


come face to face with Being. Heideggers 


resulting conception of Being, as contrasted 
with that of: Karl Jaspers and Gabriel 
Marcel, is negative, reminding us of the 
Buddhist Šūnyavāda, but it is certain that, 
like the Stnyavadin, he ‘prefers negative 
language in describing an intensely positive 
experience, - . 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


In the library, during the period November 
and December 1959 and January 1960, a 
total of 285 volumes were added to the 
accession list. Of this number, 45 volumes 
were gifts. During the same period, the 
number of books lent was 475, 571, and°642 
respectively, while 175, 156, and 178 respec- 
tively were issued for reference. Also during 
this period, a total of 1,987 volumes were 
classified and catalogued. In the reading 
room there were 278 Indian and foreign 
journals, and the average daily attendance 


during these three months was 38, 40, and | 


55 respectively. 
* * * 

In the Student? Day Home the number 
of enrolled students is 800. Every day 
about 500 students spend some time in study 
in the Home, while about 300 daily take 
advantage of the subsidized meals. The 
students of the Home organized a Flood 
Relief Fund and collected the sum of 
Rs. 57.63 which was sent to the General 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission to be 


used in the flood relief organized by the 
Mission in West Bengal. In December the 
Students’ Day Home organized a musical 
soirée. 

* * * 

Visitors to the Institute between November 
1959 and January 1960 included Professor 
A. L. Basham, Professor of South-East Asian 
History at the London University, and 
author of The Wonder That Was India. 
Professor Basham stayed at the Institute for 
about ten days ; during his stay he lectured 
on ‘Religion in England Today’. Dr. 
B. V. Keskar, Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India; Sn 
Manubhai Shah, Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India ; Swami 
Madhavananda, General Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at the University of, 
Madras, and Secretary to the Indian Branch 
of the Union for the Study of the Great 
Religions. 


MARCH LECTURES po 
At 5-30 pm. 
March 1 Television and American Culture 
Speaker: Georg Olden 
Director of Graphic Arts, 
CBS Television Network, New York 
President: K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law S 
March 5 Science and Humanity 
Speaker: Jyotirmoy Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D., F.N.L 
President: P. CGhakravartti 
March 12 The Actual and the Ideal 
Speaker: Sailaja‘ Kumar Bhattacharyya, M.A., D.Phil. 
President ; Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
March 19  Vaisnavism in Rabindranath 
Speaker: Batuknath Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L. 
President : Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
March 20 A Basic Approach to the Study of Indian History 
Speaker:  Niharranjan Ray, M.A., D.Phil. et Lett. 
President: J. N. Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S. 
March 26 Impact of Hinduism on the Modern World 
Speaker: Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: The Hon, Mr. Justice P, B, Mukharji 
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_A NEW OUTLOOK ON HISTORY 


SrikUMAR BANERJEE, M.A., Ph.D. 


Formerly Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali Language 
and Literature and Head of the Department of Modern 
Indian Languages at the University of Calcutta, Dr. Srikumai 
Banerjee is well known as an educationist and a thinker 
In 1956 when the Institute, at the invitation of Unesco, 
organized a study of the changing role in community life 
played by traditional arts and literature, Dr. Banerjee pre- 
sided over one of the sessions of the seminar held in this 
connection, when he spoke on ‘The Changing Role of 
Traditional Literature’. The thought-provoking lecture re- 
produced below was given at the Institute in October 1958. 


objectives, we have to develop a new 

spirit in the study of history, and to 
formulate new conclusions on the basis of 
these new ideas and objectives. The idea 
of history conjures up in our minds big 
volumes, recording continuous narratives of 
fact and final definitive judgements on men 
and things. In our respect for the science 
of history we sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that the so-called conclusions of history 
are based upon a process of sifting and 
selection out of the multitudinous materials 
of events that happened from day to day. 
We are too apt to think that history is a 

a: 


o~ account of a change of ideals and 


continuous narratıve, that history gives us a 
truthful picture of life of particular ages 
and of particular countries ; but we are not 
always conscious of the huge gulfs that are 
left by the process of selection. 


To helps us form an idea of the difficulty 
of compiling history from the multitudinous 
facts and occurrences from day to day, let 
us think of the incidents which are reported 
from day to day in the press. How far will 
these incidents form material for the recon- 
struction of future history? We know that 
out of the million incidents which are taking 
place from week to week, which fill the 
columns of the daily newspapers, which are 
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splashed in headlines, and emphasized, very 
few will stand the wear and tear of time, 
very few will be. used as material for the 
reconstruction of the future history. So this 
process must have operated in the past, and 
with much greater effect in the past than in 
the present. We take the estimate from 
h'story to be based on a continuous narra- 
tive, but as a matter of fact there is so much 
omission, so much suppression, so much what 
we may call editing, that it is difficult to 
accept the estimates which have been pre- 
sented to us in the pages of history unless 
at the same time we form a clear idea of 
the omissions and the gaps which lie behind 
the positive statements and categorical 
judgements of history. 

The next point to consider is What has 
been the principle ,on which this sifting 
and selective process has taken place? 
How did the historian make a choice 
among the multitudinous materials present- 
ed to him? How did he co-ordinate 
them into a complete picture? How 
did he form his judgements on men 
and’ things? Also, what claims to ex- 
haustiveness, or to substantial truths, do 
these historical estimates have ? Now, it is 
quite clear that the historian, out of the 
welter of facts and materials that were pre- 
sented to him, must have selected certain 
significant episodes, certain episodes which 
were to him charged with a definite mean- 
ing, certain factors which were intimately 
connected with the future progress of man- 
kind. He must have found certain clues to 
the progress and achievement of either the 
race as a whole or of particular countries or 
nations, so that behind the process of selec- 
tion, behind the process of manipulation and 
mobilization of detail, there must be present 
some sort of idea, some sort of objective, 
to which these details were subordinated. It 
is like the drawing of a picture with its lights 
and shades, its colour effects, its group com- 
positions to which the details are made to 


be subservient. Now the problem which 
confronts us is this: supposing the ideals 
which were at the back of the mind of the 
historian, the general picture that he wanted 
to convey, the ideas of progress and achieve- 
ment that he wanted to emphasize, suppos- 
ing these are liable to change from age to 
age, then it is quite clear that our estimates 
for certain occurrences in history must 
undergo a similar change, a similar read- 
justment. 


LESSONS FROM THE Pasr 


Let us take a few concréte examples to 
find out how exactly the process of selection 
took place in history, and what changes in - 
our conceptions of ideals have supervened 
and thrown doubt upon the legitimacy of 
the conclusions drawn by current history. 
If we take the case of ancient Indian history, 
we shall find that, judging by the future, the 
most significant things that happened in the 
past were not the dynastic changes, not the 
political revolutions, not the successions of 
monarchies, but they were the growth and 
development of certain ethical ideals, certain 
social and political ideals which had great 
and important bearing upon the future of 
the race and on the future of mankind. 
Unfortunately, the tendency of our current 
historians is to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of the political changes to the exclu- 
sion of the secular, ethical, and cultural 
changes which took place behind the politi- 
cal fagade. Therefore, on looking back, on 
a restrospective survey, we come to the con- 
clusion that the picture presented by history 
does not exactly correspond to the most sig- 
nificant development of the ages which are 
sought to be recorded. They rather deal 
with th’ngs of ephemeral interest, th°ngs 
which created a stir in those days and which 
would have been forgotten but for their 
being recorded in the pages of history, things 
which obscured the main issues that confront 
us, the main problems in the growth of the 

e - 
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human race and the development of their 
ideals and attitudes to life. | 

So looking at ancient Indian history, we 
find that one of the most significant things 
that happened in those days was Aryaniza- 
tion, the process of Aryanization. If there 
is a permanent lesson for mankind to take 
from those past days, it is how heterogene- 
ous races, invaders, immigrants, people flock- 
ing from all parts of the world, were weld- 
ed into unity ; how gradually they accept- 
ed the Aryan civilization, how they were 
Hinduized, and how they accepted a: com- 
mon code of religious and ethical conduet. 
This is a very significant chapter in the 
. development of. human history because to- 
day, in the days of racial clashes and feuds, 
this is a lesson that has the greatest signif- 
icance for the future of mankind. We are 
not so much interested to know how wars 
were fought, how dynasties were changed, 
how political revolutions took place, but we 
are more interested in the welding process 
that binds man to man, race to race, in the 
assimilation of a common culture, a common 
ideal of life, a common outlook. We are 
interested to know how this assimilation took 
place in the past, what was the secret 
through which this process of weld’ng, this 
. process of assimilation, came to be accom- 
plished. But, unfortunately, this great 
secret has come to be lost irrecoverably. We 
can form remote and indeterminate guesses, 
but we have no clear idea as to how the 
original inhabitants of the country, and 
the immigrants and the invaders, were 
all drawn with'n the orbit of Indian civ- 
ilization, and how they were welded into 
one composite nation. If there is any 
lesson to be learnt from ancient Indian 
history, this is certainly the most im- 
portant lesson. But, unfortunately, history, 
as it has been written and history as it has 
been able to fill up the gap of our‘ ig- 
norance, only stresses the ultimate process, 
but gives us no clue as to the process through 

e 


which the fusion came to be accomplished. 

Similarly, in the history of Greece and 
Rome only those factors have been stressed 
which led to the foundation of democratic 
institutions. We attach great importance to 
the history of Greece and Rome becavse 
there the foundations of what may be called 
democratic institutions were laid for the first 
time, and therefore the histories of Greece 
and Rome have been dealt with predomi- 
nantly from the standpoint of the growth of 
the democratic spirit. A time may come 
when the democratic spirit may not be con- 
sidered to be as important for the future of 
mankind as it was in the past or as it is 
considered even today. There are now 
tendencies that are sceptical about the 
efficacy of democracy, and certain countrics 
noted for their democratic sympathies are 
giving a short-circuit to the democratic ideal. 
Democracy may have a head of gold, but 
it has feet of clay, and therefore doubts have 
arisen about the efficacy of democracy in 
tackling the problems of the present world. 
If, therefore, we have written the histories 
of Greece and Rome predominantly from 
the standpoint of their contribution to de- 
mocracy, there might be a reversal of values 
when the spell of democracy is not as great 
in the future as it was in the past; the 
significant lessons that we draw from the 
histories of Greece and Rome may have to 
be revised. 

Then again, take another important epoch- 
making incident in European civilization 
—the Rena’ssance and the Reformation. 
It is held by common consent that the be- 
ginnings of the modern world, the begin- 
nings of the modern outlook on life, were 
laid in these two connected movements. 
But whereas we pay unqualified homage to 
the ideal of the Renaissance, we pay a kind 
of grudging allegiance to, the principles of 
the Reformation. For the Reformation is 
considered to be a secondary off-shoot from 
the wider principles of the Renaissance, It 
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is generally considered that the Reformation 
is an application of the principles of the Re- 
naissance in the sphere of religion, so that 
the wider and more comprehensive role is 
assigned to the Renaissance and a secondary 
role is given to the Reformation. There is 
also a kind of satisfaction, ill-conceived, that 
it was fortunate for the future of mankind 
that the Reformation was not carried to its 
logical conclusion. That the Reformation 
was an arrested movement, that it was Car- 
ried only to a certain extent and not to the 
full length, that it was held up betimes, is 
regarded as fortunate for the future of man- 
kind. Now, supposing in the future we 
think the religious advancement of mankind 
to be more important that the political 
advancement, or supposing we consider that 
political advancement can only be kept along 
the proper grooves, can only be made to sub- 
serve the real interest of mankind, if it is 
subordinated to religious considerations. 
Supposing we ‘give religion the top place 
and politics the second place in the future 
world, then all these accounts of the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance would have to 
be re-written in accordance with our chang- 
ed conceptions. Now it is increasingly clear 
that the Renaissance and scientific and in- 
dustrial progress has led to the atom bomb, 
to the hydrogen bomb, to the manufacture 
of deadly weapons which bid fair to exter- 
minate the whole human race. So it is clear 
that the most important element of progress 
is not the manufacture of scientific weapons 
but moral self-restraint, the ethical consid- 
erations that will keep our fingers off the 
deadly trigger. Thus the key position is now 
held not by the scientific discoveries but by 
that temper of mankind, that self-restraint, 
that ethical consideration, that religious 
sense, which will limit and control the use 
of atomic weapons. 


INTRODUCING A DIFFERENT ANGLE 


Therefore in any future history of the 


world where more -mportance is attached to 
the moral sense of mankind, the collective 
sense of responsibi ity, than to mere scien- 
tific and technical progress, where the human 
temper is given priority of place as compared 
with mere human ingenuity, where intellect 
is fut in its proper position as a subordinate 
element in human iife, the whole history of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation may 
have to be re-writren from a different angle 
and greater stress laid upon the Reforma- 
tion. Then greater stress will be laid upon 
the regeneration o: the religious impulses of 
man, the regeneration of the ethical and 
moral outlook, th= growth of self-restraint 
and of a sense of responsibility rather than . 
on mere uncharteced, unrestrained material 
progress. This is only an indication as to 
how the history of mankind may have to be 
re-written in the future after our ideals 
about the goal cf human life, about the 
ideal of human existence, have come to be 
revised. 

Moreover, there are other factors also to 
be noticed. In cur history, the greatest 
importance nowaCcays is given to the political 
factor, and to the political factor merely so 
far as it leads to the growth of democracy. 
So those chapters of a national life which 
lead to the growta of democracy, which are 
factors in the process of emancipation, are 
considered to be the golden chapters in the 
history of that particular country. But a 
time may come when we attach more im- 
portance not to the freedom itself, but to 
the use made of that freedom ; not to the 
attainment of liberty, but to the conditions 
under which liberty can be fruitfully applied, 
tc that moral tenper which will guarantee 
the fruitful application of the ideals of 
liberty, fraternity and equality. If we con- 
sider the changes in our attitude to freedom 
and its application to practical life, it may 
not’ always happen that those chapters of the 
past which have. been applauded as embody- 


ing the most significant progress of man- 
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kind will continue to’ énjoy that distinction 
in: the future.. Moreover, there ‘is this 
important point also to be considered: Now- 
adays, -nationalism has become to: a large 
extent suspect and we think in terms of in- 
‘ternationalism.- We applaud and support 
those elements in national life which reach 
out towards: the ideal of internationalism, 
which rise above narrow patriotic consider- 
ations and look to the interests of the world 
‘as a whole rather than the interests of the 
- particular nation. But until now, all his- 
tories have beén written more or less from 
the nationalist point of view ; whatever 
happened in the history of 4 particular coun- 
try, if “it advanced the ‘interest of that 
country then it was applauded as something 
good, as a golden chapter in the history of 
that country, and the historian offered his 
bouquet to those movements which led to 
“national strength and national consolidation. 
Suppose, however, in'a few decades time, 
our ideas on this subject undergo a complete 
change and we consider internationalism to 
be the real line of progress of humanity 
rather than the narrow progress and develop- 
‘ment of a particular country at'the expense 
of another country. Then all our political 
hallelujahs would have to be cut short, all 
our glorification of certain’ chapters of his- 
tory will have to be set at nought. We shall 
have to sing a different tune. Just consider 
‘how the history of the two Great Wars would 
come to be revised when internationalism 
becomes the order of ‘the day rather than 
nationalism. ‘Think how the whole concep- 
‘tion of history would change ; the’ military 
movements; the motives of the actors, the 
causes that led to alliances and enmity, -the 
fortunes of war, the ultimate results of those 
‘wars, all would be reconsidered: from the 
new point of view. What has been written 
‘about them: from ‘the- nationalist point of 
view or from the group point of view would 
have to be ‘re-written and reconsidered in 
the light of the new ideas: we may be’ fol- 
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lowing in the next century or half-century. 


- There is now a narrowness, a cramping one- 


sidedness, in our presentation of the basic 
facts and principles of history. What, then, 
should be our ideal of history having regard 
to changes of notions that have taken place 
since thé day when the principles of writing 
history came to be. universally accepted ? 
What new light has dawned upon us, what 


new conceptions of the world and its ideas 


have occupied our minds since the preat 
histories of the world came to be, which will 


‘have to be embodied in our new historical 


ventures ? I do not lose sight of the fact 
that certain histories have been written, 
particularly Professor Toynbee’s A Study of 
History, which deal with the world as a 
whole, and with the significant movements 


of the world as a whole, and which empha- 
size the interconnection between country and 


country, having regard to their international 
implications. Also there is the History of 
the English People by Green. ‘There, of 
course, kings have been deposed from their 
pride of place, political movements do not 
cover the entire canvas, and an attempt has 
been made to paint social manners and cus- 
toms, to present an idea of the life of the 
people as they actually lived ; and thereby 
a certain element of fidelity has been im- 
parted to ` this history. : 

If we consider history to be all-embracing, 
all-comprehensive, whatever pertains to 
man should be in the domain of history, just 
as Bacon has said that he is interested in 
whatever pertains to man, whatever man is 
interested in. Similarly, if we postulate 
that: history should be all-embracing and 
all-comprehensive then it should comprehend 


‘and include all those branches of knowledge, 


all those departments of human thought and 
activity, which ultimately lead to the well- 
being and progress of mankind. That will 


‘again mean a re-allotment of our conception 


of history, a re-ddjustment in our ideas of 
how the ideal history-ought to be written, 
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THe WnoLe or HUMAN INTEREST 


Let us ask, then, what are the main de- 
partments of human interest in the daily 
life of man. There are three broad 
divisions into which the life of man 
can be split up. The first is the rela- 
tion of man to that: ultimate power 


` that rules the world—we may or may 


4 


not bring in the word ‘God’. Some- 
how or other man is encircled by a sphere of 
mystery which has to be unearthed, which 


‘has to be eliminated, which. has to be illu- 


minated, and no history of man can be 
‘complete that does not throw light upon the 
efforts of man to penetrate that veil of 
mystery by which he is surrounded. So the 
first point is the relation of man to the ulti- 
mate mystery by which human life is sur- 
rounded. What has man done to pluck the 
heart out of this mystery? What has he 
done to get a clue in the labyrinth of confu- 
sion by which he is surrounded? Has he 
tried to determine the ultimate purpose of 
life ? Let there be no mistake about it, the 
final history would concern those facts of life 
which conform to the ultimate purpose of 
existence. Intermediate facts, ancillary 
facts, assistant facts, these deserve their prop- 
er share of importance, but they ought not 
to supersede the priority, the importance, of 
the ultimate purpose of creation. History 
must throw light upon the ultimate purpose 
of creation. For all mankind is moving not 
towards `a self-appointed goal, not towards 
the goal which the historians of the present 
century have set before us, not towards 
material and industrial progress only, but 
towards that final progress, that final adjust- 
ment without which all material progress is 
a snare and all industrial progress is an 
entanglement. So, the first point of priority 
should be given to the efforts made by man 
to penetrate the veil of mystery by which he 
is surrounded and to find out the ultimate 
purpose of existence, as far as that is possible. 


BANERJEE 
The second division in the life of 
man is the relation of man to his 


environment. Man has to live in a cer- 
tain environment so he ought to know the 
laws of that environment, he ought to adjust 
himself to the laws >f that environment, he 
ought to make that environment more and 
more subservient to his purposes, he ought 
to exercise control over that environment 
and make it favourable to his efforts at self- 
improvement. So tke next part that history 
should deal with should be the adjustment 
of the relation of man to his environment. 
Here, of course, scieatific progress, technical 


_progress, would be in their proper place. 


The third divisior in the life of man is 
the relation of man <o his neighbours. This 
will include social History, political history, 
the history of the growth of social relations, 
and the history of the growth of political re- 
lations. 

No history can be complete unless it 
embraces the three broad divisions which I 
have enumerated : the relation of man to 
his Maker, to the ultimate purpose of exist- 


ence; the relation of man to his environ- 


ment ; and the relation of man to man, the 
relation of the different sections of mankind 
to each other. Sc far history has not 
included the first division. Most books 
of history fight shy of the efforts of 
man to adjust himself to his Maker, to dis- 
cover the ultimate laws of his being, the 
ultimate purpose of existence and to adjust 
himself to these lews and this purpose. 
History leaves that to ethics and to philos- 
ophy. This gives us a fragmentary and 
truncated history, history with the most 
important human relation excluded. It may 


not be possible to arrive at definite conclu- 


sions with respect to this particular part of 

history ; this particular aspect may not be 

favourable to the formulation of categorical 

conclusions ; but no history of man can be 

complete, no history of man can claim com- 

prehensiveness, no History of man can be 
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said to go to the root of the matter, if it does 
not include the efforts of man to solve the 
ultimate mystery, the efforts of man to 
adjust himself not merely to his neighbour, 
not merely to his environment, but to the 
great mystery by which he is surrounded and 
which ultimately determines the relation 
both to his- environment and to his neigh- 
bours. 


We have heard the cynical remark that 
God is on the side of the. big battalions, but 
at the same time we have heard prayers in 
churches, . for victory when days were 
darkest, invocations to God to lend strength 
to the army that fought for the cause of 
righteousness, and we have heard hymns of 
thanksgiving and praise when ultimately 
victory came to be won. So even in the 
midst of the most momentous struggle, even 
in the midst of the greatest clash of science 
and technology, the most complicated politi- 
cal entanglement, mankind cannot cease to 
think of the ultimate mystery. Somehow or 
other he feels that all his efforts in the field 
of battle and in political negotiations will be 
ultimately determined by the great Arbiter 
of the world. So what is at the back of the 
mind of all men? What is behind the 
written words of the historical page ? What 
is in the secret consciousness of the historian 
when he talks of ‘the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire’? He was conscious that 
the laws of God were violated and that the 
violation of the laws of God was one of the 
most important factors in tke disintegration 
of the Roman Empire. But these things are 
not included within the compass of history, 


they are kept outside, in the background, 


and sometimes they find expression only in 
isolated ejaculations. So if we come to the 
conclusion that, ultimately, virtue will pre- 
vail, if the belief is sedulously preached 
during war that the righteous cause will pre- 
vail, if the morale of men is sought to be 
kept up by the theory that God is on the 
side of virtue and righteousness, if divine 
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assistance be invoked in the most critical 
periods of history, that only goes to show 
that God is a vital factor in politics and 
you cannot eliminate God from your 
account of political movements given in 
history. 

Moreover, since every nation is growing 
stronger and stronger, since every nation is 
developing its strength, since every nation is 
fostering a spirit of combativeness and a 
spirit of competition, since a clash seems to 
be imminent every moment, is it not the 
function of history to emphasize the great 
restraining influence by which alone a catas- 
trophe can be prevented ? The whole his- 
tory of mankind can end in a cataclysm 
all history may go up in smoke if the re- 
straining influence is not properly empha- 
sized. So if we want to write history, and 
-place things in their proper perspective, we 
ought to attach the supreme importance to 
this particular factor and emphasize all those 
elements of the human mind, all those 
impulses and thoughts in the mind of man 
which lead to restraint, which lead to a con- 
sciousness of a higher destiny, which lead to 
a conviction that, after all, there is an ulti- 
-mate Arbiter. over his destipy, how- 
ever political people may plot and man- 
œuvre, however generals may make military 
preparations, there is one Arbiter who will 
ultimately determine the fate of mankind. 

If that is the sincere conviction, there can 
be no justification for keeping out this 
chapter from the pages of history and for 
not giving it the most prominent place, the 
prior place, to which it is naturally entitled 
since we are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the fact that progress depends upon the 
arrest of annihilation. Whatever progress 
has been achieved, that now ‘only depends 
upon the arrest of annihilation, and anni- 
hilation can only be arrested by developing 
the religious spirit of man, by developing the 
fact of the kinship of man, because all are 
children of God, because all are presicled 
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over by -the- inscrutable ‘destiny which- we' 
give the name of -God. - - 

- Then comes -the gueto of the relation 
of man to his environment. This, again, is 
not new the subject matter of history, but 
the subject matter of other kinds of sciences, 
each a special kind of .science., But there 
are. certain scientific discoveries which have 
a’ direct- bearing, on the art of living ; “their 
influence is not confined tq the laboratory ; 
they have a vital bearing upon the- principle 
of living, and so they ought to find a place 
in history because they mean a great, change 
in our ideal of the world, in our condition 
of life, in our standards of living, in the art 
of life so to spedk.. So, certain scientific. in- 
ventions and discoveries, vitally affecting the 
lives of countless millions of people, ought to 
be taken out of the sphere of the scientist, 
out of the narrow limits of the laboratory, 
and given a place in that document of 
human progress, in that document of human 
achievement, which we want to see em- 
bodied in the pages of history. 

Consider what will be the judgement of 
posterity on the inventors of the atom 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb. We are now 
applauding the inventors of these murder- 
ous weapons. Each country claims superi- 
ority over the others because of its priority 
in having discovered them. ‘There is a com- 
petition going on among the different 
nations of the world as to who can be the 
earliest to manufacture the ‘deadliest 
weapon. The newspapers are full of 
appreciation for the great scientific ingenu- 
ity of this discovery.’ But supposing we 
develop a better moral sénse. Supposing we 
develop a new perspective in our survey cf 
the affairs of man. Are these encomiums 
properly awarded ? Do they find their prop- 
er place? Do we pay tribute to thieves 
who find out the most efficacious instruments 
for their plunder? We do not applaud 
thieves who invent new weapofs or a new 
science of burglary, but we ‘do applaud, and 
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iñ terms of.'unmeasured. ‘adulation as the 
triumph of science, ‘the invention of deadly 
weapons which will annihilate the whole 
world and put.an immediate end to the 
future of the humana race. What sort of 
perverted judgement is this which attaches 
such . . importance to these destructive 
weapons merely because they show that man 
can control the powers of nature ? Now the 
significant condition to be added to any 
praise to be awarded is not merely man’s 
command over the forces of nature, but com- 
mand over, the forces of nature in such a 
way as to lead to th welfare of the human 
race. Unless that clause is added, unless 
that provision is appended, well, our praise 
simply shows a perversity of judgement 
which may appear fantastic to our succes- 
sors who may have developed a new moral 
trend and a new perspective of world judge- 
ment. 

` As regards the relations of men to one 
another, we now ondy attach importance to 
economic and political relations. Our his- 
tories give us impcsing catalogues of vic- 
tories, extensions of territory ôf the differ- 
ent countries, their 2conomic progress, their 
import and export trade, their prosperity, 
the number of moto? cars they manufacture, 
their standard of living, the wealth and the 
luxury, the magnificence, of those countries 
which are supposed to be ‘progressive. All 
this, however, is secondary to the develop- 
ment of a right relation between man and 
man, the relation >f love; the relation of 
fellowship, the relation of understanding, the 
relation of mutual co-operation, I know 
there are certain societies now international- 
ly conceived and internationally directed 
which just touch the fringe of these prob- 
lems, they are just trying to think in terms 
of internationalism. But it is one thing to 
approach certain problems from. the inter- 
national’ point of view, which is more or 
less an intellectual consideration, and it is 
quite another thing to make the’ approach 
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right from the heart, through the feelings, 
through the sense-of comradeship, the sense 
of unity, the sense of mutual understanding, 
the sense of cultural cohesion. Now, unfor- 
tunately, in our histories as they are written 
today, we find far greater importance 
attached to the external and the mechan- 
ical aspects of things than to the internal 
and the intimate. True history, which deals 
with this particular aspect of human life, 
the relation of man to man, should attach 
more importance not to political conquests 
and political contacts, not to economic pro- 
gress, not to multiplication of machinery, 
but to what is far more significant for the 
. future history of mankind, the progress that 
we are making in forging right relations be- 
tween the people of different States. But 
now history is too coarse an instrument to 
` take notice of these fine developments of 
human character; it is too coarse, and 
these finer things pass through the sieve of 
history. 


CHANGING IDEALS 


Now, therefore, I think we are on the 
brink of a great change in humanity. Our 
minds have been stirred by dreams of 
change, premonitions, prospects, of change, 
and partial achievements of a change 
of spirit. It is quite clear that in a few 
years more the world will move on hinges 
other than the ones to which it was attached. 
A scale will fall off the eyes of men, a great 
change will come over the human heart, and 
mankind may come to conceive of itself as 
one great family, having common interests, 
common ideals, common aspirations, com- 
mon methods of approach, common 
standards to follow, and common results to 
expect. That being so, the partial and sec- 
tarian spirit which we have shown hitherto 
in our treatment of history will come to be 
superseded, it will come to be considered ab- 
solutely outmoded, and a new spirit will pre- 
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side over’ the writing of our future history. 
Then again, if there is a change of ideal, 
all our sifting and selection based upon one 
ideal becomes absolutely outmoded. Now, 
in our history, we attach far more impor- 
tance to anything extraordinary that hap- 
pens. A highway robbery, a motor race, a 
motor accident, all these occupy front lines 
in the newspapers, but as we read them we 
forget all about them. If we cast our 
thoughts forward a century and try to 
imagine how they will form material 
for the reconstruction of history, whether 
they will at all find a place in the 
future history of mankind, we shall see 
that their interest will evaporate in the 
course of a few days. It is very difficult 
to spot out the really significant elements 
which will play a part in the moulding of 
future history. The problem becomes more 
complicated and the confusion becomes 
worse confounded when there is a major 
change in our ideals of history. Now, take, 
for example, two great revolutions that took 
place, the French Revolution and the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Now what exactly will be 
the idealized shape that these things will take 
in the treatment of the future historians ? 

The French Revolution has found an abid- 
ing place in the pages of history and, not 
merely in history, in the pages of that more 
permanent history which we call literature 
and poetry. Why? Not because of ‘the 
bloodshed, not because of the massacres by 
the ‘guillotine, not because of the blood- 
stained streets of Paris and the provincial 
capitals, but because of certain ideas, imper- 
ative for the future development of human- 
ity, the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. It is these ideas that have 
given a permanent quality to the French 
Revolution. We have ceased to think of the 
material aspects of the French Revolution, 
but the ideas behind it have an abiding 
value for mankind. Since then man, who- 
ever he may be, wherever he lives, whatever 
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may be the system of society in which he 
has been born and brought up, draws a freer 
breath, a more comfortable breath, a more 
enlightened breath, since the days of the 
French’ Revolution. So it has inspired 
men of letters like Carlyle, poets like 
Shelley and Wordsworth, and it has re- 
mained an abiding possession of the cultural 
history of mankind. It has been taken out 
of material history and has found a per- 
manent niche in the thought of man, the 
cultural emancipation of humanity. 


As compared with this, take the case of 
the Russian Revolution. There, the 
material progress made has been perhaps 
still more phenomenal. There, the political 
achievement has been perhaps more 
permanent. The improvement of the 
condition of the toiling masses has been per- 
haps more pronounced. But simply because 
there was no luminous, seminal idea behind 
the movement, merely because it was con- 
fined to material achievements, to certain 
concrete, proved achievements, the distribu- 
tion of property, extermination of a certain 
section of the community, the setting up of 
new plants and machinery, the improve- 
ment of the material condition of certain 
people, so it has ceased to have any per- 
manent literary appeal. It is very notice- 
able that in a movement of this magnitude, 
of .this importance, we have very little 
literary reaction.This is because the spirit is 
not there; matter is too strong and has 
dominated the spirit completely. So poets 
and men of letters have not been able to see 
in the movement any aspects of abiding 
value, of permanent significance. 

Then let us take another incident, this 
time in the history of our own country : the 
influx of refugees. How can this find a 
place in the history that will come to be 
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written ? No doubt, we shall be given statis- 
tical figures. We shall bé told the millions 
and millions of men and who crossed the 
border ; we shall te given a meticulously 
correct account of -he huge amounts spent, 
of the material effcrts made to rehabilitate 
them. But will history take any note of the 
psychological reactions, the moral reactions, 
the change in the mental make-up, the 
change of outlook on life which has been 
brought about as a permanent result of this 
great cataclysm? History will, as usual, 
figh: shy of the essential and concentrate 
upon the external. It is no history that only 
measures the number of men who came, the 
amount of money which was spent on their 
behalf, the various “egislative measures which 
were enacted to alleviate their suffering and 
to put their rehabiitation on a proper foot- 
ing. But the chart of the soul, the chart 
of the mind will mever be drawn. We re- 
quire history that will penetrate behind the 
squalor of the eternal details, that will 
penetrate behind the fagade of the statistics, 
that will penetrate behind the legislative 
enactments, and go right to the root of the 
matter, to the soul of the matter, and ascer- 
tain the psychological reactions, the emo- 
tional reactions, the perverted psychology, 
the blunted emotion, the distorted view of 
life which has leč to a permanent impair- 
ment of the mar who is the power, the 
resource of the State. 


So history, if it is to play its part ade- 
quately in the future, must not be content 
with mere external details, it must not give 
us only the outside picture, it must give us 
the intimate, inside picture of the human 
heart and humar. feelings ; it must make 
man alive to us, it must take the sensitive, 
palpitating heart of man and make it as 
alive to us as it is possible to do, 
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W. H. Dawes 


Following her lecture on Coleridge, which was published 
in the March issue of the Bulletin, Miss W. H. Dawes gave a 
second lecture at the Institute in March. This is repro- 
duced below. Miss Dawes, who has been in India for some 
months, is studying Indian thought in the light of the peren- 
nial philosophy, a study which began many years ago in 
Oxford when she attended the lectures of Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, then Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at All Souls College, and, at the same time, made, 


with him, a special 


Coleridge. 


: UCH of what I said in my recent 
talk on Coleridge will be illus- 
trated in this talk with reference 

to Shakespeare’s Hamlet whose problem 

was the one Coleridge sought to solve 
by his studies of ‘the imagination. You 
will recall that it was Coleridge who 
first realized the- full significance of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. The tragedy of Hamlet 
has had a specially strong appeal for modern 

man. Perhaps the character of Faust is a 

rival in this field for his problem is some- 

what the same as Hamlet’s. Faust sought 
to find happiness by the use of his mental 
powers, but happiness for him was essentially 

a worldly one and he relinquished his soul 

to take Mephistopheles as his guru. Hamlet 

does not seek worldly happiness, he seeks 
knowledge and chiefly the knowledge of 
action in the world. Far from losing his 
soul, he is most anxious to come to terms 
with it. This is the cause of his suffering 
and his feeling of inadequacy. His guide 
is a ghost who appears under various met- 
amorphoses guiding him by trial and error 


to the final realization that man’s mind is ` 


not adequate to.answer questions as to how 
a man should act in a crisis. Crisis is the 
result and the proof of thought, and the 


only true answer here is something 


study of the philosophical thought of 


that is greater than thought. We call it faith. 


I must explain that I have prepared this 
talk at short notice, and have left my 
reading notes behind me in England, for my 
intention in coming here was to study Indian 
thought and to have a holiday, rather than 
to instruct. I can therefore only throw out 
a few suggestions and trust that they will 
stimulate you to look again at the play 
itself. 


In the last talk we discussed words and 
meaning and found that ultimate meaning in 
language, as in life, rests upon a common 
meeting point among men which we call 
conscience. “This is the still, small voice in 
each one of us and it is also the means of 
our shared awareness: conscience, ‘to- 
gether-knowing’. Even if we wilfully or 
mistakenly distort meaning, meaning itself 
must have been first established upon a 
basis of faith in the conscience of mankind. 
To find that point of ‘ together-knowing’ is 
no easy matter. Rather it is the greatest 
and the riskiest quest of. life. It is, in fact, 
the complementary search of the small ego 
for the Self—a discipline of purification of 
desires and a resolving of doubts which 
demands the greatest tests until the light of 
pure reason shines by its own brilliance. 
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This light ultimately is the divine Logos. 
By its light avidyā becomes vidya. ' 


Tuer Tie or Progress 


`~ Mostly, however, man sees only in part. 
We have already noted that his predicament 
in this life is somewhat like a point bétween 
two infinities, objective and subjective. view- 
points, and he balances himself more or less 
awkwardly between the two trying to adjust 
himself by provisional judgements and values. 
Any success he may have is entirely de- 
pendent upon something irrational. He may 
call it luck or rashness, or he may know it 
is faith. The quality of this faith is an 
indication of the man himself—his state of 
being is revealed in his acts. Progress here 
is a creative act which leads to ever more 
comprehensive states of being—a process of 
self-transformation which transforms also 
his whole world. The meaning a man 
finds’ in his experience at one time is ful- 
filled at another, and then words, actions, 
values are all interpreted differently. 

Shakespeare has much to say about time. 
It is an interesting experiment to note his 
metaphors for time. A new and! more 
worldly spirit was abroad in his day, respon- 
sible for changing values, and he had cause 
to note it. 

Space and time are the invisible vehicles of 
our awareness. We see in space and we 
know in time, and from our own particular 
position we do so only partially. For ex- 
‘ample, we cannot see by eyes alone. We 
must also have the ability, in imagination, 
to walk round an object so that the mind 
can say ‘I see’. So with our know- 
ing. We cannot know by a consideration 
of the present time in which we-know, with- 
out an imaging faculty which reaches into 
the past and foresees the future ; and from 
this wiser knowing of a round of time we 
may formulate our present knowing. As 
sight is a redeeming of the light cast upon 
objects, so knowing is a redeeming of the 
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unco-ordinated experence of time. Accord- 
ing to our idea of the purpose of our time, 
so we formulate our concepts. Pure reason 
is reached by a serie: of leaps into the dark 
of time. The true sreker does not deny or 
doubt the complete coliteration of himself at 
crucial periods, for srowth of spirit is not 
unlike growth of body. There is always a 
part of the process we cannot explain. At 
one moment it is ths, and at another that, 
and quite different. A-timeless, ineffable some- 
thing occurred ‘in the twinkling of an eye’ 
which cannot be registered or analysed by 
the mind. One mignt ¢all it the quantum 
theory of the soul. What guides one in 
these dark times is scmetimes a ghost of the 
past, ‘speaking of revenge, or it may be 
ambition, or a partirular ioyalty. Hamlet’s 
progress shows the path. He knows the in- 
decision of inaction, whe futile action of rash- 
ness when he has waited too long in uncer- 
tainty of mind, but it is finally the ‘ readi- 
ness’ in certitude and constancy which 
really counts. Brutus, like Hamlet, comes 
to the same concluspn : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at zhe flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 
Omitted, all the ~oyage of their life — 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full se are we now afloat ; 
And we must tak the current when it 
serves, 
Or lose our ventt~es. 
(Julius Cesar, IV, iii.) 


Shakespeare appeaced on the scene when ' 
we in England wet experiencing one of 
these transformation as a nation. It was 
a renaissance of cultare somewhat similar to 
the development ir history which India 
appears to be experiencing now. The be- 
ginnings of the mod-=rn scientific view, then 
called humanistic studies to distinguish them 
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from the religious ones, were making them- 
selves evident. The Novum Organum of 
Francis Bacon marks the watershed. -This 
work, like most works of ‘genius, was a whole 
conception—it was a conception of philos- 
ophy which included metaphysics and 
physics. Since then man has continued to 
ask questions about his environment and to 
prove his findings empirically before he 
formed the theories which satisfied his desire 
for objective truth. But human beings have 
a fatal trick of falling in love with their 
theories and forgetting the whole view. 
Metaphysics dropped out of the picture. 
Distinctions, useful in themselves in order 
to analyse findings, become: divisions, and 
therefore limitations, when man forgets to 
link up his knowledge with the whole vision 
of truth based upon faith. Only recently 
here on ,this platform I heard an Indian 
Speaker say that the man of intelligent 
doubts is more honest and reasonable than 
the man who follows blindly Superstitious 
beliefs. He is honest in his doubts perhaps, 
but is he reasonable if he continues to the 
end, as an intelligent doubter, and does not 
replace superstition by faith? One must 
believe at least that there is something there 
to doubt. One must believe the proofs 
which dispel the falsities one affirms. Above 
all, one must- believe in one’s own judge- 
ments. A man may perhaps doubt a theory, 
or an intention, or someone else’s judge- 
ment, but he cannot keep sane and doubt 
his own judgement. Neither can he doubt 
an action when he sees it performed, what- 
ever he may doubt of its intention. If you 
doubt this, then try to walk across this room 
on a policy of doubt and see how far you 
can get. As you must find your own 
balance in walking, so also must you find 
your own self, and to accept both you must 
also accept and risk that dark patch of un- 
knowing which is the painful and comple- 
mentary side of knowing. You must at 


some time risk the tumbles of life. 
e 


Tue Heart or TracEepy 


Let us now consider this strange art of 
tragedy. Why do we find please in 
watching incidents on the stage which we 
would avoid at all costs in real life ? 

In art man synthesizes the two infinities 
of this world and the spirit in an object of 
sense. Opposites are resolved and he sees, 
as in a mirror of his own making, a whole- 
ness which is satisfying. In a painting, for 
instance, the opposites of light and dark- 
ness are resolved, giving meaning. Sound 
and silence are the main materials of music. 
In the art of tragedy man is at last coming 
to terms with the ultimate opposites of life 
and death. In tragedy he is really passing 
beyond art to philosophy, and experimen- 
ting by means of action on the stage. ‘The 
stage is perhaps the counterpart of the 
scientist’s laboratory but here man puts him- 
self to test and watches the working out of 
his ideas in drama. That was precisely 
why the Greeks included drama in their 
great religious festival of the Olympic 
Games, and not only included it but gave: 
it pride of place. It might be another ex- 
ample of our own one-sidedness today that 
we still perpetuate the physical, athletic side 
of this festival, and forget the spiritual 
athleticism. We might have forgotten it 
entirely had not Shakespeare foreseen the 
trend and given it to us in his tragedies. 

The art of tragedy then is the greatest 
of the arts, the most spiritual because it 
takes in as its material those dark nights of 
the soul which are the ultimate test of 
character. Shakespeare in particular em- 
phasizes the great value of character ; the 
Greeks were more concerned with the work- 
ing out of fate. In this difference of motive 
we see, I believe, the influence of the birth 
of Christ between the two epochs. 

It is interesting to note that only twice in 
the world’s history has great tragedy, as 
Aristotle defined it, appeared—at the end of 
the golden age of Greece, and in our own 
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first Elizabethan age. It seems to mark the 
response to the challenge of a development 
of mind where values are in the melting pot. 
India has not yet produced great tragedy 
but it might be that the present time is: ‘pro- 
pitious for it. Tragedy means the whole in- 
volvement in action in the world and the 
fascination which we experience as we watch 
the play is that we see the issues acted out 
to the end and feel the release that comes 
from any final resolution of a painful prob- 
lem. No matter if the whole stage is 
strewn with corpses—the spirit of man is 
vindicated, the gods are triumphant. Death 
—spiritual death—does not exist. Here 
man sees the evidence of spiritual acts. 

In Hamlet Shakespeare goes to the, very 
heart of tragedy. The opposites he deals 
with are being and non-being. The ele- 
ments of tragedy are in our very Selves. - 

Shakespeare was also well aware of the 
danger of onesidedness of approach inher- 
ent in the renaissant spirit. His conscious 
aim, I believe, was to hold ‘ the mirror'up to 
nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age und 
body of the time his form and pressure’. 
Hence his Hamlet portrays in dramatic form 
the results of this renaissant spirit of ques- 
tioning, doubting, and proving to establish 
a thesis, and Shakespeare shows us through 
the course of the play how utterly unsuitable 
and inadequate this method is to give an 
explanation of man’s being, and how also 
the method fails to give enlightenment at the 
crucial moments of action. Hamlet’ is the 
most honest, sincere, and most unreason- 
able doubter of all time. He has- the 
doubter’s ‘ antic -disposition a 


Tue Reapiness Is ALL 


Now let us look at the play itself. There 
are three focal speeches in Hamlet. The 
first, in Act 2 Scene 2, occurs when Hamlet 
tries to explain why he has lost all-his mirth 
so that ‘the goodly frame,- the earth s seems 


to him ‘What a 
piece of work is man | how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and 


‘a sterile promontory’... 


_ moving how express and admirable! in 


action how. like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! the beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals! And yet, 
to me, what is this uintessence of dust ?’ 
Here is the epitome of the tragic situation. 
We all can dream or form visions to realize 
the immense potentiaHtues of our great gift of 
life, and we are all zware of our own puny 
powers to bring it imo actual realization in 
the here and now. ‘he vision is so vast, the 
material scope so small. But we must 
accept the situation, and the way we do so 
determines how mı:h we may ourselves 
grow in the testing. We experience dark 
nights of the senses, <f the soul, of the spirit. 
Saint Theresa, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, enumerates fire of them—but by the 
acceptance of these we ascend degrees of our 
own growth of being. and the ‘sterile prom- 
ontory of the earth’ flourishes with us. 
Shakespeare also portrays five such dark 
nights in Hamlet’s progress. But first of all 
Jet us look at the next important speech. 
This is in Act 3 Scene Ts 


To be, or not to be: 
is the questica : 
Whether ’tis nobEr in the mind to suffer 
Tne slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 
Or to take arms zgainst a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: 
to sleep ; 
No more ; 
. who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dad of something after 
death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose 
A bourn 
No traveller retu-ns, puzzles the will, 


that ` 
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‘And makes us rather bear those ills we - 


have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of 
us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Ts sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


Here Hamlet is wrestling with the 
two ways of meeting the tragic issue, and 
not doing it very adequately. Is it nobler 
to bear suffering, or to risk one’s all to 
oppose the lets and hindrances of life 
‘and, by so doing, to die? He can find no- 
one who will return from the grave to 
answer this question. Because of this he 
‘finds no evidence, no proof, to satisfy him, 
so he, the man of doubt, finds his will is 
puzzled and he would rather bear the ills 
he knows than risk to find others he does 
not know. ‘Puzzles the will’—the words 


are interesting. Can the will be puzzled and - 


still be will? Mind may be puzzled, but 
not will. Here we may note the first shift 
to unreason in Hamlet. He now blames 
conscience for ‘making cowards of us all’. 
But is it not really that conscience is blam- 
ing him ? Does not Arjuna also have such 
a puzzlement of will on the field of battle ? 
Krsna replies, ‘ What if these all die? They 
are already doomed by Me’. Arjuna must 
still fight. The only true action is that 
which acts for truth alone and does not 
count the cost. Arjuna through action with- 
out thought is brought to his crisis. Hamlet 
through too much thought is brought to his. 
Both are paralysed. 

Let us now look at the third focal speech. 
This is Polonius’s speech of advicé to his 
son, Laertes, in Act 1 Scene 3. It follows 
a rather doubtful piece of advice to Ophelia 
by Laertes himself, Polonius says : 

f e 


. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. 
Beware ; 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear’t; that the opposed may beware of 
thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgement. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressd in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and 
station 

Are most select and generous, 
that. 

Neither a borrower. nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 


chief in 


And borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry. i 

This above all: to thine own self be 
true ; 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Shakespeare has a way of putting words into 
a character’s mouth which are of greater sig- 
nificance than the character is himself aware 
of. The poet is making quiet and shrewd 


‘comments over his head, as it were, to the 


audience, who will have the advantage of 
seeing the fuller meaning revealed in the 
course of the play. ‘Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, nor any unproportion’d thought his 
act’. Take noirisks for friendship, - and 


_ grapple to yourself those friends you have 
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so that you do not lose them. . Do not fight 
unless you are sure of winning. And yet 
Polonius ends with the advice to be true 
‘to thine own self’. What a contradiction 
in terms! Most of this may be very sound 
advice, perhaps, for success in the world, 
but how are we also to reconcile it to that 
truth to the Self ? How can one find the 
truth of Self except by the acceptance of the 
risks and hazards that prove it? Polonius 
is, of course, the old courtier, set and shrewd 
in his ways, but as a man he has stopped 
developing. No further growth of self is 
possible as we shall see later when the old 
wits become more and more befuddled as he 
tries to give the Queen an example of 
‘brevity’ as ‘the soul of wit’. 

In these three speeches we see the set-up 
of the whole play. Here is the gift of life 
expressed in the first—the splendour and the 
limitation of man. Here is the problem in 
the second—how to use it for the good, by 
withdrawal or by involvement ? And here 
is the goal in the third—truth to the Self. 
In the character of Hamlet himself we see 


the small ego dying by stages as the greater . 


Self grows in him and the final lesson is that 
in meeting this challenge ‘the readiness is 
all’. Physical death becomes spiritual life 
in the realization of this great lesson. 


HAMLETS TRUE INHERITANCE 


With these speeches in mind let us look 
at the action in the play. First of all, 
after the appearance of the ghost in armour 
and the careful satisfying of himself that it 
is really that of his father, and not a visitant 
from hell, Hamlet fails to act when the 
opportunity occurs. ‘Remember me’, the 
words are reiterated with a haunting sad- 
ness, and Hamlet sets himself to do what 
seems right. But Claudius is on his knees 
when the time comes and Hamlet cannot 
kill him at prayer.. Here, I believe, Hamlet 
is becoming: aware that the old ethics of 
revenge—the blood feud—are not appli- 


cable for renaissant ran. Some other spirit 
has intervened. Again, when full of indig- 
nation at what he beli=ves is his mother’s sin, 
he goes to her chamber and cruelly cleaves 
her heart in twain as he bids her ‘look on 
this picture and on this’, the ghost appears 
once more, not now in armour but in the 
habit as he lived, and Hamlet is foiled in his 
action yet again. He has missed another 
opportunity, this tim2 to save a soul, be- 
cause of his own vergeful spirit in dealing 
with her. He is realy not ready to save— 
instead quite irratione-ly and ‘unaware’ he 
kills poor old Polonis hidden behind the 
arras. 

Then there is Op3elia. When she first 
appeared she was at her orisons and love 
was in her heart, ever though her old father 
had tried to turn it to his own devices. 
Hamlet might have dispelled her doubts, 
but instead he scornez her and rudely sug- 
gested she retire to = nunnery. Yet, when 
she was being lowered into her grave and 
her brother, Laertes, :n genuine grief leaps 
into it as well, Hamle: jealously leaps in to 
join them both and fights! Jealousy is a 
strange evidence of Icve, and a rash one at 
this time. Rashness i always a matter of 
wrong timing. 

But Hamlet is becoming aware of his 
fault. Witness his ocservations upon For- 
tinbras who, without hesitation, can go to 
war upon a straw, wken honour is at stake, 
to win back his kingdom. Why cannot 
Hamlet do likewise? Truth to tell, 
Hamlet’s kingdom is not one of a piece of 
land, it is the kingdom of the mind that is 
his true inheritance, when he will realize it. 
Then again, he castizates himself because 
he sees the player greatly moved as he re- 
cites his speech on Hecuba. Why cannot 
Hamlet who has greater cause for grief and 
stronger motive for ection play his part in 
life with the same pas::on ? Is it not because 
Hecuba belongs to tze old dispensation of 
revenge, whilst HamEt belongs to the new 


HAMLET—SYMBOL: OF MODERN MAN 


ordé-- of lové ‘for all mankind? ‘The un- 
spok=n question now seems to be Who is his 
` true Father ?. ‘Remember me >, strangely 
recals Christs.. last words, Then, when 
Handet returns secretly from England, 
somewhat of.a ghost himself in his own land, 
he confessés -his confusion to his,” friend, 
Horztio.. There.is.a kind of ica in his 
“soul and he, acts— 


7 Rashly,— 3 l 
. Ard prais’d be rashness for: it: 
now, > i 
Ocr indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
_ Wren our deep plots do fail: and that 
_ should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
, Reagh- hew them how we will. 


let us 


This is a strange but refreshing reasoning 
from an anxious hero of the policy of doubt. 
Ts it reasonable to be rash ? And has rash: 
ness, which ends in action to kill, anything 
to de with the staunch faith that loves un- 
altered through all the hazards? I think 
Shak-speare’s Sonnet Number 116 will give 
the poet’s own. answer— 


Le: me not to the marriage of true minds 
” Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
"O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never 
shaken ; 3 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 
Lo-e’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
end cheeks 
Wichin his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
veeks, 
Bu- bears it out even to the edge of 
doom— 
E this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


‘give a clue to Shakespeare’s intent. 
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The times are out of joint because Hamlet 
is ‘out of harmony with himself and, being 
Hamlet, he cannot avoid the challenge to 
set them right. : 


.. One Worp, VARIOUSLY INTERPRETED 


“There is much more in this play we could 
discuss, but there ‘is one aspect we must not 
neglect and-that is the manner in which 
Shakespeare is’ playing’ with words all 
through it to show us that it is not the word 
alone which gives the meaning but the in- 
terpretation which each character gives to 
it. The same word: in the mouth of differ- 
ent characters gives a different meaning. 
The state of being decides even here. 
‘ Windy suspirations of forced breath’, Ham- 
let calls words in one instance, which might 
And 
again in Hamlet’s to Polonius’s 
enquiry : 


reply 


© Polonius : What do you .read my lord ? 
~ Hamlet : Words, words, words. 
Polonius : What is the matter, my lord ? 
Hamlet : Between who? ~ 
Polonius: I mean, the matter that you 
read, my lord. ~- 
Hamlet : Slanders, sir. ... 


Words and the matter of words are 
obviously different things. As perhaps a 
clearer example, take the word ‘offence’ in 
Act 1, when Hamlet dismisses Horatio tell- 
ing him to follow his own desires whilst, for 
his owm part, he, Hamlet, will go pray. 


Horatio : These are but wild and whirling 
words, my lord. 
Hamlet: Pm sorry they offend you, 


heartily ; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 
There’s no offence, my lord. 
Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there 
is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. .., 


Horatio : 
Hamlet : 
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Horatio thinks the word ‘ offence’ applies 
to himself because Hamlet seemed to apolo- 
gize because he deserts his friend in ‚order 
to pray. But for Hamlet the offence; is to 
Saint Patrick: and has been committed by 
Horatio through his condemnation of prayer 
as ‘wild and whirling words’. Most clearly 
still do we see Shakespeare’s intent when he 
gives almost the very same words to two dif- 
ferent characters, with how great a differ- 
ence of meaning! In Act 3 Scene 4’ when 
Hamlet goes to his mother’s chamber to 
make his terrible accusation he demands, 
‘Now, mother, what’s the matter ?’ 


Queen : ‘Hamlet, thou hast thy father 
much offended. 
Hamlet : Mother, you have my father 


much offended. 


Even in the presentation of the character 
of Hamlet, Shakespeare is at his game of 
‘look on this picture and on this’. He 
shows us the objective Hamlet always doing 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, appar- 
ently making a fool of himself. As Lodo- 
vico says to Othello, ‘the object poisons 
sight’. Then, in the soliloquies, Shakespeare 
allows us to see into Hamlet’s mind, and we 
know the heartbreaking contest for reason 
there. The subject redeems sight, for we 
know full well that this is a man. Shake- 
speare is careful never clearly to define him 
or limit him. Consequently there is a new 
Hamlet every time he is acted, for each actor 
interprets him by the light of his own being, 
synthesizing the opposites in the living, 


spoken word. Other playwrights may limit 
a character as a humour, a manner, or a 
type, today even according to the colour of 
his politics, and he becomes out of date, 
even’ obsolete, in time. Hamlet never dies, 
but lives afresh and differently each time he 
is acted. Shakespeare is truly ‘holding the 
mirror up to nature and the mirror is the 
imagination of each one of us. Hamlet is 
Universal Man, as described in this Insti- 
tute’s booklet The Threefold Cord, because 
he is also individual man with all his im- 
perfections and variety. He is universal by 


- virtue of the universal compulsion of quest 


— to be or not to ke’, the universal tragic 
quest which makes him one with us all. 
Are we not human eings because of it ? 

There has never been a more unheroic hero 
than Hamlet, neither has there ever been a 
more haunting one. We have only to count 
the books that have >een written about him 
to know that. Strangely enough, with all 
his ineptness and his indecision, we cannot 
dismiss him—neither can we really call him 
a coward. He is supremely courageous in 
his encounters with tie ghost. We even find 
that we feel a greet affection for him in 
his inky black and his solitary contempla- 
tions of the great problems. And that leads 
us to ask who is this ghost, after all ?- Who 
is the real ghost who is haunting the whole 
play—indeed, haunting the whole world ? 
It is, I believe, the Holy Ghost of conscience 
in the deep heart of all mankind. He who 
can honestly and fearlessly face that is the 
greatest hero, after all. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND INDIA’S PRESENT PROBLEMS 


V. K. R. V. Rao, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit. 


We give below some extracts from a talk given before a crowd- 
ed audience at the Institute last February by Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University. 


ANY people nowadays feel very 
‘worried about what is happening 


to modern India. It is strange, but 
we d:d not worry so much before we got in- 
dependence. Then there was something we 
had to do, and in doing it the better element 
amongst us seems to have been mobilized. 
Then persons from all parts of India worked 
together ; then none of them talked of their 
own language, none of them talked of their 
own religion, and certainly none of them 
talked about their caste. It was an exhila- 
rating experience to have lived in India 
during that period. Everyone was confi- 
dent ; all that one wanted was freedom, in- 
dependence, and one took it for granted 
that freedom would come. Of course we 
did think also in terms of economic develop- 
ment, of industrializing the country, of the 
removal of poverty, of lengthening the span 
of life, and so forth; but that was not the 
sum and substance of what we expected. 
We somehow felt that once again ancient 


glories would be ours, and so with great hope ' 
and great expectation we looked forward to l 


Rama rajya. Then came the tragedy, the 
bitterness of the fruit when it came; the 
fruit had to be divided. Independence 
came, but the “country was divided. The 
bitterness of that is something that we shall 
not get accustomed to for some time. 

So independence came ; but now we find 
that odd things are happening in post-inde- 
pendent India ; everything is topsy turvy. 
We show venom to our neighbour, hatred to 
our friends, digust for our kinsmen—all 
coming out as if it had been bottled up. I 
was discussing this recently with a very dis- 


tinguished Indian. He said, ‘You know I 
have a feeling that when the British were 
here, it is true that they prevented the good 
in us from coming out, but probably they 
also prevented the bad in us from coming 
out. If you are suppressed, neither the good 
in you nor the bad can come out. It is cnly 
when you are free that both the good and 
the bad can come out ; and then you know 
what you are dominated by, the good or the 
bad.’ I feel disturbed, perturbed, at what 
is happening in India today. In small 
things, in unessential things, the friends of 
yesterday are quarrelling today as bitter 
enemies. Does anybody pause and reflect 
upon what is happening to the psychology 
of the younger generation? For petty 
reasons, for mean and petty reasons! people 
are willing to besmirch history and violate 
the past in order that they might get tem- 
porary political and other advantages ; such 
is the tendency to petty mindedness. 

Before Gandhi was Swami Vivekananda, 
and everything that Gandhi said, Viveka- 
nanda said. Everything. Religion, un- 
touchability, daridranara@yana, poverty, free- 
dom rooted in one’s own past, no supersti- 
tion, belief in God, the universality of all 
religions,  co-existence—everything that 
Gandhi stood for and preached politically 
Swami Vivekananda stood for earlier and 
preached as a religious leader. When we 
read his works, in passage after passage we 
find that he says, ‘Don’t be jealous’, 
‘Don’t be petty-minded ’. 

So, looking at India today, we feel dis- 
turbed. What does India consist of ? In 
chimneys and steel factories? Of course 
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these are important, they. are. part of the 
moving times, but what has happened to 
religion ? Religion? Oh, all superstition ! 
We now have a secular State. I have still 
to find a real, authoritative exposition of 
what is meant by a secular State. What is 
a secular State? What is the place of re- 
ligion in a secular State? Is a secular 
State a State that has no religion ? Queen 
Elizabeth goes to church, President Eisen- 
hower goes to church ; I am sure if there 
were a church to Communism Mr. Voro- 
shilov would have gone there. But what do 
we do? We are-superior. Religion has no 
meaning for us. We. are superior to the 
Russians in so far as we are not commu- 
nists, and we are superior to the Americans 
in so far as we are not religious. We are 
superior because we are a secular State. 
What is happening to discipline? We hear 
much about student indiscipline, but is there 
discipline in any other aspect of India to- 
day ? Is. there discipline in the cabinet ? 
Is there discipline in industry, in commerce ? 
There is growing up a class which seems to 
be almost wholly motivated by material con- 
siderations. The young men of today are 
getting tired of politics. In four or 
five years from now we shall have a very 
nice set of students all over India who will 
not be interested in politics ; they will not 
care if Rama rules or Ravana rules. ‘ What 
does it matter?’ they will ask. ‘ Politics 
are dirty. We should think in terms of 
things which concern our career, our life, 
our money, our family—I, I, I.’ 

So, that is the situation. We have a 
secular State, tremendous importance given 
to materialism, complete: contempt for what 
happened in the past, and very little knowl- 
edge of our own language but great ad- 
miration for foreign languages. You may 
tell me that I am looking at.only one side 
of the picture. -That -may ‘be. .true, but I 
am talking of something that I know. I am 
not talking of somebody else’s country, I am 
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talking of my own country, and naturally I 
am disturbed, and trie question arises in my 
mind, How are w= going to solve these 
problems ? 

Swami Vivekananda spoke in the late 80's 
and the early 90’s. He spoke only for a 
small number of years, for he died before he 
was forty. It seerrs to me that what he 
said then is more appropriate today than it 
was even when he said it. Today, it seems 
to me, that it is nct the- economic problem 
which is really the problem of the country. 
The problem of the country today is how to 
rediscover its soul. It is a horrible thing 
to say, but with the advent of independence 
we have lost our soul. We have lost our 
sense of values. W2 have corruption, nepo- 
tism, casteism, linguism, student indiscipline, 
teacher indiscipline, business immorality, 
bureaucrats functioring like politicians, poli- 
ticians functioning like the traditional de- 
scription given of trem in uncharitable text- 
books. We have rot that sense of doing 
something fine, something big, something 
that demands sacrfice, that demands re- 
nunciation, that demands identification with 
the masses. That is our problem today. 
We have lost our moorings. 

So our problem i; really a Spiritual prob- 
lem. I do not like the word ‘spiritual’, 
but nevertheless there is such a thing.as a 
sense of values, velues that are not only 
believed in, but values, that people are will- 
ing to: practise ; valaes for which people are 
willing to change heir patterns of behav- 
iour ; values for which they are prepared to 
give up certain thiags, for-which they are 
prepared to sacrifice. It is that sense of 
values that we need, that means not being 
bothered too much about material 'rewards, 
recognizing the ‘kinship and the identity of 
all individuals, and recognizing God in man. 
Did not: Swami SM lenanee preach ‘this ? 
His message was ‘rot sacrifice only, not re- 
nunciation only, brt service’. So we have 
this new example ‘cf monks clad in saffron 
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robes going about the country tending the 
sick, looking after the injured, working in 
floods, in famines, teaching children, serv- 
ing what Vivekananda called, daridrandra- 
yana, the man who is in God and the God 
who is in man. In the Vivekananda Hall 
of the Delhi School of Economics you will 
find inscribed these words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda : ‘May I be born again and again 
in order to serve the poor, the down-trod- 
den, and the suffering. My God the poor, 
my God the wicked, my God the miserable 
of all races and all species, is the only object 
of my worship.’ 

Sometimes we hear people say they are 
atheists. Mr. Nehru says sometimes, ‘I am 
not a man of religion’, and of course when- 
ever he says anything he says it very emphat- 
ically. What he means is that he does not 
like superstition, but I do not think Mr. 
Nehru has said anything as strong as what 
Vivekananda said about superstition. Hear 
what he said : ‘In our sight, here in India, 
there are several dangers. Of these, the two 
Scylla and Charybdis, rank materialism and 
its rebound, arrant superstition, must be 
avoided. There is the man today who, after 
drinking the cup of Western wisdom, thinks 
that he knows everything. He laughs at the 
ancient sages. All Hindu thought to him 
is arrant trash; philosophy, mere child’s 
prattle; and religion, the superstition of 
fools. On the other hand, there is the man 
educated, but a sort of monomaniac, who 
runs to the other extreme, and wants to ex- 
plain the omen of this and that. He has 
philosophical and metaphysical, and Lord 
knows what other, puerile explanations for 
every superstition that belongs to his pecu- 
liar race, or his peculiar gods, or his peculiar 
village. Every little village superstition is to 
him a mandate of the Vedas, and upon the 
carrying out of it, according to him, depends 
the national life. You must beware of this. 
I would rather see everyone of you rank 
atheists than superstitious fools, for the 


atheist is ‘alive, and you can make some- 
thing out of him. But if superstition 
enters, the brain is gone, the brain is soften- 
ing, degradation has seized upon the life. 
Avoid these two.’ Mr. Nehru has said 
nothing stronger than this when he talks of 
astrology and = superstition. Scratch any 
Indian and you will find there this elemen- 
tary thing, the acceptance of God. 

So when we think of the problems of 
modern India, let us remember Swami 
Vivekananda. I can give you quotation 
after quotation from his speeches which you 
would not believe were spoken over fifty years 
ago. They were relevant enough then, they 
are much more relevant and much more 
unportant today. In every aspect Swami 
Vivekananda has said something relevant to 
what is happening in India today—nation- 
alism, national identity, avoidance of petti- 
ness, avoidance of jealousy, what is now call- 
ed universal integration, a phrase that has 
become so important. Above all he said 
that the life-force of India down the cen- 
turies has been religion. Religion not in a 
theological or ritual sense, mind you, but re- 
ligion in the sense of the existence of God, 
in'the sense of the subordination of the 
human will to the will of God ; in the sense 
that everything a man does, he does not only 
for himself ; in the sense that man has duty, 
responsibility, obligation ; in the sense that 
for the privilege of having been born a 
human being he has to give, he has a debt 
and he must repay that debt. The Hindu 
middle classes have shed their orthodoxy, but 
they have also shed their faith in God. 
They have, so to speak, with the bath water 
thrown out the baby as well. This country 
cannot recover its soul unless it recovers its 
faith in religion, unless it develops a sense 
of proportion and views in proper peispcc- 
individual and egoistic 


tive incentives 


‘impulses. That is the reason why I believe 


Swami Vivekananda has a great role to plav 
in solving the problems of modern India. 
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VISION AND R#HeEToric : STUDIES IN Mon- 
ERN Poetry. By G. S. Fraser. (Faber and 
Faber, London. 1959.° 273 pp. 25s.) 


In this book we have one more attempt 
to evaluate the romantic urge in human 
beings, and its expression in poetry. 
Mr. Fraser, in crisp prose with many touches 
of shrewd humour, surveys the poets of the 
first half of the present century and comes 
to the conclusion that contemporary poetry 
is now mainly a reaction against the Roman- 
tic Movement of the nineteenth century, and 
yet, paradoxically, it is also a fulfilment of 
it. The turning point would seem to be in 
the towering mind of Coleridge, whose rev- 
olution in criticism Mr. Fraser calls ‘a 
Copernican one’ involving a shift of the 
whole topic of discussion from the partic- 
ular poems and kinds of poetry to the 
poetic process itself as an experience of the 
poet. From here the aim obviously be- 
comes one of self-knowledge. This brings 
the author, in his last article (the book is a 
collection of essays), to quote Yeats on the 
subject of the unhappy tension which is 
forced upon a poet to make a choice be- 
tween ‘perfection in the life’ and ‘ perfec- 
tion in the work’. 

We seem to be here up against the prob- 
lem which troubled Tagore and Croce 
about form and content in poetry, a subject 
which was discussed by Dr. Sudhir Kumar 
Nandi in his series of lectures on the ‘ Aes- 
thet'cs of Rabindranath Tagore’, published 
in the Institute’s Bulletin last year.’ Gan we 
conceive of content and form existing 
separately, or do they coalesce in a poem 
. instantaneously ? Can we know a silent 
poet contemplating a silent, invisible con- 
tent of a poem, or is there no potential poet 
there at all until he utters the first line of 
it? As Tagore says, can fire exist without 
the wood to burn? Significantly, Coleridge 


speaks much about sient poetry and invisible 
beauty ; even, contra-iwise, he is able to see 
beauty when the innr man is unresponsive 
and unable to feel it—a condition of mind 
as painful as the firsr is full of joy. 


One might reflect that the contemporary 
mind seems to be moving into a phase of 
development where it can now contemplate 
Absolutes in the Greek way. Metaphysics 
are emerging from, treir dark night of neg- 
lect and are respectable again. Science it- 
self is able to contemplate infinities and 
imponderables and not blush to admit it may 
never be able to exp-ore them scientifically. 
We may now speak of aiming for a perfec- 
tion we know we cannot attain, and yet 
know that we cannot progress without that 
aim. With this healthier and more human 
approach there seems to be grounds for re- 
viving the good old word ‘beauty’ as the 
aim of art. The word ‘aesthetic’ was coin- 
ed during the age o: reason, and thus the 
use of the word alwavs presupposes an arte- 
fact and a person wko experiences it aesthet- 
ically—a duality in the thought which is 
also responsible for the d'st’nction between 
content and form. Beauty is the synthesis 
of both form and cortent, for beauty is the 
absolute perfection. It moulds the form of 
the mind itself, and expresses itself in the 
life and in the art. This is the shift of 
centre which Coler’dse made and it points 
the way to a considerction of another beauty 
where spirituality and moral values reside. 
This is the fulfilment of the romantic way, 
and we need not regret too much some loss 
of the sparkling irres3onsibility of its youth 
if we now move to attempt to discipline the 
upsurge in the vitalized good life. This is 
the main preoccupaton of the poets Mr. 
Fraser considers, T. S. Eliot, Stephen 
Spender, William Empson, W. H. Auden, 
J. B. Yeats, Dylan Taomas. 
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Mr. Fraser’s book is an important, well 
informed, and well written exposition of 
these great themes, with illuminating refer- 
ences to the poems themselves. There is 
also a most sensitive and timely criticism of 
the exaggeration of some of the younger 
members of the- New Criticism of America, 
which he illustrates with reference to some 
of the poems of Yeats. The argument re- 
veals that Yeats was also concerned with 
beauty as an absolute, but obviously feared 
to return to what he thought were the old 
gods. He would rather instruct them in 
the light of the developments since their 
day—Christ and Vedanta have played a 
part since the golden age of Greece—and 
beauty, although still a form of the mind, 
seeks a protagonist more modest, more 
tolerant, and more comprehensive than 
could inspire even glorious Greece and 
splendid Rome. One, indeed, who might 
answer Yeats’s question— 


‘O body swayed to music, O brightening 
glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the 
dance ?’ 


Mr. Fraser’s book’ is worth very serious 
reading and might provide a point of depar- 
ture for studies in poetic criticism. 

W. H. Dawes 

Outimges oF Vepanta. By Krishna- 
swami Aiyar. (Chetana, Bombay. 1959. 
163 pp. Rs. 4.50) 


The aim of this book is described by its 
author as ‘a modest attempt to present the 
basic principles of the Vedanta in language 
fairly free from technicalities’. Those who 
have already studied the. Vedanta, he says, 
may find this presentation of it ‘quite 
elementary and meagre and capable of much 
improvement’; but the work is mainly in- 
tended ‘for those who have passed through 
the process of modern education, divorced 


as it is from our ancient Vedic culture, and 
e 


„seeker can be sure that he is safe. 


are yet eager to know the basic principles 
of our philosophy’. 

There can be no doubt that a study of 
the spiritual principles embodied in the 
Vedānta would be of the greatest possible 
help to anyone, in India or elsewhere, who 
earnestly seeks to understand his own being, 
his own true nature, and the true natwe of 
the world around him. The modern rind 
everywhere in the world is forced, by the 
very conditions with which it is confronted, 
to battle, in some form or other, with these 
basic questions of existence. A thorough 
grounding in principles which are un.ver- 
sally true and which lend themselves to in- 
finite forms of expression, would therefore 
help every seeking individual, leaving him 
free, at the same time, to follow whatever 
path he finds best suited to his needs. 

In order to get such a grounding, how- 
ever, it is important that the seeker should 
give his mind completely only to those sages 
and saints who were realized souls. By 
studying their lives and by reading their 
words in conjunction with the fastras, the 
Books 
such as the one under review, if read with 
this in mind, can prove of value as prelim- 
inary spade-work. Care should bé taken, 
however, to follow only those lines of 
thought wh’'ch lead to universal truths, and 
which are of basic significance. Too much 
disputation can lead to confusion, and rnuch 
that passes as religion is merely of secondary 
importance. Swami Vivekananda was 
pleading for this basic approach when he 
said, ‘Each soul is potentially divine. The 
goal is to manifest this divine-within by 
controlling nature, external and internal. 
Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one, 
or more, or all of these—and be free. This 
is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or 
dogmas, or rituals or books, or temples or 
forms, are but secondary details.’ 

I. R. R. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N February the Students’ Day Home 
] observed, through a four-day pro- 
gramme, the ninety-eighth birth anni- 
versary of Swami Vivekananda. The first 
function was a Speech Competition in 
English and Bengali on ‘Why I admire 
Swami Vivekananda’. The winner who 
spoke in English was Bhaskar Bhattacharyya, 
a third year science student of the Vidya- 
sagar College. In his speech Bhaskar said 
that Swami Vivekananda must be admired 
for his great zeal for the regeneration of 
India and his endeavour for the upliftment 
of the so-called downtrodden and illiterate 
people. 

The winner who spoke in Bengali was 
Fullendu Das, a third year science student 
of the Dinabandhu Andrews College, Garia. 
In his speech Fullendu referred to Swami 
Vivekananda’s character, his innate reli- 
gious feeling, which was quite in keeping with 
India’s glorious traditions, his largeness of 
heart for the suffering people of India, and 
his immense power to regenerate India at a 


most critical period cf her history. Swami 
Vivekananda worshipxed God in man, and 
his deepest concern was man’s upliftment. 

The second functien in the celebrations 
was a Recitation Cempetition which was 
won by Bimal Kanti Sur, a first year arts 
student of Bangabasi College. 

The third function was an Essay Competi- 


tion, the subject being ‘Swami Vivekananda ~ 


as a Nation Builder’. This was won by 
Fullendu Das, one cf the winners of the 
Speech Competition. 


The fourth function was a lecture by 
Swami Gambhiranarcla, President of the 
Advaita Ashrama, who spoke on ‘Swami 
Vivekananda as a Nation Builder’. 


The celebrations ended with a musical 
soirée when devotional songs were sung by 
some of the staff anc. students of the West 
Bengal Music Teachers’ Training College. 
Among the songs suag were some of the 
favourite songs of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 


APRIL LECTURES 


At 5-30 p.m. 
April 2 Some Aspects of Buddhism as in the Mahavastu-avadana 
Speaker: Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
President : Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 
April 9 Aesthetics of Abanindranath Tagore 
Speaker: Sudhir Kumar Nandi, M.A., B.L., D Phil. 
President : Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., I.A. & AS. 
April 16 Value in Recent Philosophical Literature 
Speaker: P. C. Chatterji, M.A. 
Station Director, All India Radio 
President : Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
April 23 A Seminar on ‘ Impact of Religions on the Modern World’ 
Participants : 
Islam: Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 
Christianity : Father Pierre Fallon, S.J. 
Buddhism : Jmaratana 'Fhera 
Hinduism : Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
April 30 Science and Self-knowledge 


Speaker :' Jitendra Nath Mohanty, M.A., D.Phil 
President : Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A, 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA — THE VOICE OF INDIA 


F. B. Muxuarji, Barrister-at-Law 


The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji, a Vice-President of 
the Institute, is a distinguished jurist. He is also a con- 
structive critic and thoughtful observer of the trends of 


a modern Indian life and thought. We give below the lecture 


given by him at the Institute last February. 


WAMI VIVEKANANDA is the voice v good that we can still meet today and, 


of India, the voice that never falters, 
the voice that is unerring, the voice 
that cannot be silenced and stifled by all 


the passing din and noise of changing cen- 


turies, the voice that commands and per- 
suades, the voice that unites and builds by 
sweeping away false disunities, the voice 
that refuses to substitute the real for the 
spurious and ephemeral. 

India has her siren voices which tragically 
mislead, miserably misguide, and woefully 
beguile not only foreigners but also her own 
chidren. The present age in India is full 
of such siren voices. Her tower of Babel 
today speaks in many confused tongues. 


But the voice of Vivekananda sang the ` 
‘eternal song of India that wells up from the 


deathless verities of indestructible Indian 
values, the values that have defeated time 
and the changing fashions of society. It is 


appropriately enough, on this platform to 
hearken to his voice. 

Vivekananda was the child of revolution. 
He was born jn Calcutta on the 12th 
January 1869. He was born in tumultuous 
times when the great Mutiny of 1857 was 
just over a decade old. A deep social, polit- 
ical, and religious unrest beset the country. 
The Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj 
had already started their great work of the 
moral, religious, and spiritual reconstruction 
of Indian society. Naturally; he bore the 
birth-mark of this stirring and epochal time. 
He was a born rebel. He carried his cru- 
sade against the prevailing religious invalid- 
ism of his time and the superstitions of a 
decadent society ; but in doing so he was 
inspired always by the true genius in science, 
philosophy, and sociology that was the mark 
of Indian traditional thought. He carried 
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his revolt against every form of narrowness 
and poured forth a new universal life of 
spirit the recurrent message of India 
through untold centuries. 

He fought against the prevailing poverty, 
illiteracy, and misery, and flooded the entire 
country with the life-giving ideals of national 
education, service, and renunciation. {n 
this, he was a ‘tyrant’ among tyrants. His 

‘tyranny’ was the rigorous demand for the 
practical application of spiritual and moral 
life. He was both a ‘tyrant’ and a rebel. 
As a ‘tyrant’ he would yield to none his 
native rights, and he demanded the installa- 
tion of the true Vedantic ideals of India in 
transforming man and human society ; and 
as a rebel he revolted against every form of 
superstition and prejudice. 

He lived for barely forty years, and yet 


within that short calendar he spanned an_ 


eternity, and laid the foundation for re- 
making mankind, a foundation on which we 
can safely go on building for many centu- 
ries yet to come. He was Emerson’s ‘ repre- 
sentative man’, in the sense that when a 
Christ is born then for ages after the world , 
is blessed with Christian civilization, and 


when a Caesar is born then for ages ‘after’ 


the world knows a Roman Empire. ‘Vive- 
kananda combined Greek perfection, Roman 
proportions, and Indian universality. With- 
the advent of Vivekananda, India and the 
world know ‘the Vivekananda society’, the 
Vivekananda ideals of action and service, 
whose myriad manifestations we see today 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, in the diversé fields of true education, 
community welfare, ‘and selfless service. 
This is not the place to give the biograph- 
ical details of his great life, for they are well 
known. We need only remind ourselves 


anew that he was born in wealth and yet had ` 


to see the decline of the family fortune and 
thereafter face bitter struggle and poverty. 

As a` young graduate of the University 
of Calcutta he had more than his share of 


besetting intellectual doubts. But his per- 
sonality, and vitality were immeasurably 
greater and stronger than the doubts of in- 
tellect and reason. Therefore, the solution 
he sought was not the common solution or 
the easy expedient. When he was going 
without food at home, and did not know 
how to make both ends meet,+when he 
moved desolate in the streets of Calcutta 
looking for work, when the doors of sym- 
pathy and understanding were shut against 
him, when he received nothing but unkind- 
ness from the world, Sri Ramakrishna 
offered him material comfort and a modest 
` self-sufficiency ; but he rejected that offer 
as an insufficient solution for his needs. He 
-asked for the royal remedy and he would 
have nothing less. Sri Ramakrishna gave 
it to him, and Swami Vivekananda showed 
the way to the rest of India and the world. 
In words now famous his master solution is 
conveyed: 


‘Each soul is potentially divine. 

‘The goal is to manifest this divine-with- 
in, by controlling nature, external and in- 
“ ternal. Do this either by work, or worship, 
or psychic control, or philosophy, by one, 
or more, or all of these—and be free. 

‘This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or rituals, or books ‘or temples 
or forms, are but secondary details.’ 


That is his message. That is his solution. 
That is the voice of India. 


Maya Is Nor ILLUSION 


His outstanding and most memorable 
contribution was his historic rescue of the 
Vedanta from the stifling cobwebs of a 
tragically misunderstood Maya, the doctrine 
of the world as an illusion. As Rama res- 
cued Sita from the hands of Ravana, so 
Vivekananda rescued ‘the doctrine of Maya 
from the hands of a more sinister and subtle 
Ravana of fear and bondage, of fatality 
and blind’ power, -He rescued her from the 
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ASoka forest of lethargy and of blind belief 
in a miserably misunderstood philosophy of 
predestination and perversely understood 
law of Karma. 

He proclaimed in organ tones from every 
platform that, Maya did not mean illusion, 
in the sense understood by the proverbial 
idler who refused to work and rely on him- 
self and hoped that things would shape them- 
selves without individual effort. 

He it was who exposed the fallacy that 
the law of Karma was the philosophy 
of the fatalist and of predestination. What 
appears as fatalistic or predestined is what 
we have built for ourselves by our own work 
and efforts in previous lives. The work of 
this life appears. as destiny in the next. 
Therefore, in the ultimate analysis, each 
man is the architect of his own fate or des- 
tiny. . There is no predestination or fatal- 
ism. Human destiny is not predetermined. 
It can be changed. Nothing happens by 
accident or miracle. Everything has to be 
earned by.action. The law of Karma means 
what it says that Karma (work) is the 
breath of life and Karma alone is the licence 
and the reason for living. ‘Therefore, no- 
one has a right to live without doing his 
Karma and making his efforts. Maya only 
means that the apparent is not necessarily 
the real. The apparent destiny of this life 
is really the transfigured and materialized 
action of the past. ` 

This message of Vivekananda galvanized 
into life the whole Indian society. A night- 
mare lifted from the heart of the nation. 
This .was not only a rational philosophy 
which changed the entire intellectual and 
mental outlook of generations, but was also 
a new technique of action and a new hope. 
It was a great revolution in ideology, whose 
importance in the. history of religions and 
human thought remains yet to be written 
and assessed. Its immediate effect was to 
kill the age-old inertia that was making 
India a fatalistic society, wMere all good 
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ambitions were denounced as selfish pride, 
and where poverty, misery, and ignorance 
thrived as virtues and were extolled as proofs 
of aversion to materialism. Swami Viveka- 
nanda created a great mental revolution by 
installing the true spiritual ideal of India, 
not as the negation of materialism, but as 
its true master and mentor. 

His impact on the theory of evolution in 
the light of true Vedanta was tremendous. 
He rejected Darwin’s theory of evolution 
with its blind instinctive principles of natural 
selection, struggle for existence, and swrvi- 
val of the fittest, and replaced it by the true 
Vedantic view that divine potentiality deter- 
mines the human evolution of progress and 
is a conscious, though not always under- 
stood, process. For him the world is not a 
world of competition or struggle where pro- 
gress is from error to truth, but a world of 
co-operation, of progress from truth to 
truth, and, if you prefer degrees of truth, 


‘then from lesser truths to greater truths. 


. Thus Vivekananda released mighty waves 
of hope and faith in the country. The whole 
nation was stirred with a new mission ; in- 
finite possibilities appeared on the horizon. 
He opened up new visions and new vistas 
before India. Few indeed are the leaders 
in the world who can claim to be the creator 
of so fundamental a revolution and to have 
built a more durable foundation for man- 
kind. We speak of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the French Revolution, the American 
Revolution, and the Russian Revolution, but 
the great silent Indian Revolution whose 
high priest and patron saint was Swami 
Vivekananda is one of the finest and most 
glorious chapters in human history 


TRUE INTERNATIONALISM 


‘Great were the achievements of Viveka- 
nanda as a religious reformer, but no less 
momentous were his contributions in other 
spheres. He was a Titan among men. 

He was India’s first international man in 
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the modern sense. A man with his religious 
and spiritual universality could not but be 
international. At the world’s Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago in September 
1893, he struck the original note of religious 
internationalism when he said : 


‘If the Parliament of Religions has 
shown anything to the world, it is this : it 
has proved to the world that holiness, puri- 
ty, and charity are not the exclusive posses- 
sion of any church in the world; and that 
every system has produced men and women 
of the most exalted character. In the face 
of this evidence, if anybody dreams of the 
exclusive survival of his own religion and 
destruction of others, I pity him from the 
bottom of my heart, and point out to him 
that upon the banner of every religion will 
soon be written, in spite of resistance : 

“Help and not fight”, 

“ Assimilation and not destruction ”, 

* “Harmony, peace, and not dissension ”.? 


. This we may call the world’s Magna 
Carta of internationalism. Mind you, this 
was long before the age of Summit Confer- 
ences, the Charter of the League of Nations, 
the United Nations’ Charter of Human 
Rights and our own pañca fil. He was 
the pioneer internationalist. Vivekananda 
as the true psi, the seer, knew that: religious 
tolerance and understanding could alone be 
the lasting foundation and enduring basis 
for arny world peace and universal under- 
standing. It is religious intolerance in some 
shape or form, whether it is between religion 
and religion, or whether it is between sects 
and creeds within the same religion, or 
whether it is between opposing convictions 
and faith amounting to religion, which is the 
mother of all world wars and misunderstand- 
ing. Conferences are good but a new con- 
ference is no answer to a false philosophy. 
Vivekananda anticipated the world by many 
centuries on this issue, for we have not yet, 
in our efforts to seek world peace, gone to 
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the root of the prob em on the basis of reli- 
gious attitudes and religious tolerance i in the 
widest sense. 


NATIONALISM WITHOUT Po.itics 


It is only the trae internationalist who 
can be a genuine nationalist. So it was 
with Vivekananda. In this benighted age 
we have almost forgotten that we can have 
nationalism without politics and hate. Listen 
to Vivekananda’s nationalism without poli- 
tics ; these ‘are his famous words : 


‘O India! Forget not ‘that the ideal of 
thy womanhood is £1ta, Savitri, Damayanti, 
forget ‘not that the sod thou worshippest is 
the great Ascetic of ascetics, the all-renoun- 
cing Sankara, the Lerd of Uma ; forget not 
that thy marriage, -hy wealth, thy life are 
not for sense pleasure, are not for thy in- 
dividual personal happiness; forget not 
that thou art borr as a sacrifice to the 
Mother’s altar ; forget not that thy social 
order is but the reflex of the infinite univer- 
sal Motherhood ; forget not that the lower 
classes, the sweepers, are thy flesh and blood, 
thy brothers. Thoa brave one, be bold, 
take courage, be proud that thou art an 
Indian—and_ proudy proclaim, “I am an 
Indian, every Indiana is my brother”. Say, 
“The ignorant Ind an, the poor and desti- 
tute Indian, the Brahmin Indian, the Pariah 
Indian is my brother”. Thou, too, clad 
with but a rag round thy loins, proudly pro- 
claim at the top of thy voice, ‘‘ The Indian 
is my brother. the Imdian is my life, India’s 
gods and goddesse: are my God, India’s 
society is the crade of my infancy, ’ the 
pleasure-garden of my youth, the sacred 
heaven, the Varanasi of my old age”. Say, 
brother, “ The soil of India is my highest 
heaven, the good >f India is my good”, 
and repeat and pray day and night, “O 
Thou Lord of Gauri, O Thou Mother of 
the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me ! 
O Thou Motfer of Strength, take away my 
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weakness, take away my unmanliness, and 
—make*’me a Man!”? 


This i the true bible of patriotism ; this 
is true nationalism. From this message you 
will find what it is to love India. It is the 
love which is not narrow and exclusive. It 
is the love which overrides distinction be- 
tween ignorance and learning, between 
castes and sects, between wealth and pover- 
ty, and yet it is a love which idolizes and 
at the same time rationalizes all that India 
means. Above all it is not the love which 
is sentimental or weak, but the love that 
is strong to fight against evils and to pre- 
serve the good. You cannot truly love India 
in the Vivekananda way without loving the 
rest of the world. 


This was a new kind of nationalism. It 
was not the Indian edition of the Greek and 
Roman political philosophy. In his dis- 
course on ‘The Future of India’ he enun- 
ciates Indian nationalism in these words : 


‘The problems in India are more com- 
plicated, more momentous than the problems 
of any other country. Race, religion, langu- 
age, government—all these together make a 
nation, The one common ground that 
we have is our sacred traditions, our reli- 
gion. That is the only common ground, 
and upon that we shall have to build. In 
Europe, political ideas form the national 
unity. In Asia, religious ideals form the 
national unity. The unity in religion, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary as the first 
condition of the future of India.’ 


CHARACTER-MAKING EDUCATION 


Vivekananda’s ideals of education repre- 
sent, again, the true voice of India. Educa- 
tion, like many other values, is today in the 
melting pot. The present Indian crisis in 
education is widespread not only with re- 
gard to its ideals, but also with regard to its 
technique. I shall recall for you Viveka- 
nanda’s great thoughts on education, I 
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quote again from his discourse on ‘The 
Future of India’ : 


‘We must have a hold on the spiritual 
and secular education of the nation. Do 
you understand that? You must dream it, 
you must talk it, you must think it, and you 
must work it out.. Till then there is no sal- 
vation for the race. The education that 
you are getting now has some good points, 
but it has a tremendous disadvantage which 
is so great that the good things are all 
weighed down. In the first place, it is not 
a man-making education, it is merely and 
entirely a negative education. A negative 
education, or any training that is based on 
negation, is worse than death. The child 
is taken to school, and the first thing he 
learns is that, his father is a fool, the second 
thing that his grandfather is a lunatic, the 
third thing that all his teachers are hypo- 
critical, and the fourth that all the sacred 
books are lies! By the time he is sixteen, 
he is a mass of negation, lifeless and boneless. 
And the result is that fifty years of such 
education have not produced one original 
man in the three Presidencies. Every man 
of originality that has been produced has 
been educated elsewhere and not in this 


‘country, or they have gone to the old uni- 


versities once more to clean themselves of 
superstitions. 


‘Education is not the amount of informa- 
tion that is put into your brain and runs 
riot there, undigested, all your life. We 
must have life-building, man-making, char- 
acter-making, assimilation of ideas. If you 
have assimilated five ideas and made them 
your life and character, you have more edu- 
cation than any man who has got by heart 
a whole library. The ideal therefore is 
that we must have the whole education of 
our country, spiritual and secular, in our 
own hands, and it must be on national lines, 
through national methods, as far as practi- 


cable, ’ 
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Neither national lines nor national meth- 
ods are yet impressed on our education. 
These words of Swami Vivekananda are 
perhaps more true today than when they 
were uttered. Education has become more 
a matter of mere information today than it 
was then. Education today does not inte- 
grate the man with his faculties, powers, 
senses, and character, nor does it integrate 
man with man, to build a united society 
whose ideals Vivekananda placed before 
India. Our schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and other educational institutions would 
do well to ponder over these ideals of edu- 
cation, so that we may not in future go 
down merely as pale copies of secondhand 
thought, and a footnote to other cultures. 


PRACTICAL VEDANTA 


Vivekananda was ahead of his time by 
many centuries even in the sphere of eco- 
nomics. In his ideal of the Vedanta there 
was no conflict between science and religion, 
or between spiritualism and materialism. 
Economics therefore followed as a corollary 
to his spiritual theory. He repeated in his 
conversations and in speeches and he ex- 
plained in his discourses that true spirit- 
ualism cannot grow unless the basic eco- 
nomics of man and society are reasonably 
attended to. He emphasized the need for 
a self-sufficient economy as a part of his 
doctrine of true freedom and self-reliance. 

. He’ believed in the combination of the 
brain and the hand. He emphasized the 
importance of the production of national 
wealth in agriculture and industry and in 
science’ and technology. His economics 
formed part of his Vedanta for controlling 
nature both outside and within. Thereby 
he resolved the unnecessary and foolish con- 
flict between science and religion, between 
materialism and spiritualism. He wanted to 
see the millions of villages of India resur- 
rected with a new self-reliant econemic life. 
Listen to his words which I am quoting 
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from a conversatien in 1898 at Belur Math, 
then under construction : i 


‘What good wil lectures do in a country 
like India whick has become the birth-place 
of disease, sorrow. and affliction, and where 
men are emaciated through starvation and 
weak in mind? The drainage of the best 
resources of the country by foreigners, the 
unrestricted expcrt of merchandise, and 
above all the abominable jealousy natural 
to slaves are eating into the very bones and 
marrow of India.’ 


Swami Vivekaranda wanted to build a 
new society for India. He lived and died 
for that ‘ Vivekaranda society’. It was a 
society spiritually emancipated, truly reli- 
gicus, economicalky self-sufficient and polit- 
ically free. It was a society based on the 
ideals of Vedanta. It had the Vedanta 
technique of acticn. 

Every man and every woman must work 
bur it is the werk of the true karma-yogin 
of the Bhagavad Gita. It is work with- 
out selfishness anc. personal ambition ; it is 
work without attachment and advertise- 
ment ; it is work in the sense of worship. 
No narrow or pety differences of caste and 
creed were to divide the unity of religious 
purpose or cloud the goal of the spiritual 
brotherhood of man. In that society 
women were to rave and to exercise the 
great functions they alone can fulfill. Hear 
his words : 


‘If Indian women in Indian dress preach 
the religion whick fell from the lips of the 
ysis of India—I see a prophetic vision 
—there will rise a great wave which will 
inundate the whole western world. Will 
there be no woman in the land of Maitreyi, 
Khana, Lilavati, Savitri and Ubhayabharati 
who will venture z:o do this ?’ 

This was his ckallenge to Indian women 
to become true to their own ideals. He did 
not want them to ape the women of other 
countries, 
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This society of Swami Vivekananda is 
based on renunciation and service. A true 
servant of society, according to him, has to 
be a self-renounced person. The Tight to 
serve the society has to be earned by re- 
nunciation. It is then only that the springs 
of true action will begin to work. To send 
men and women out morally and spiritual- 
ly, weak is the fatal mistake. 

He warned us repeatedly of the danger 
of imitation. In his famous Appeal to his 
countrymen he said : 


‘This spell of imitating the West is 
getting such a stronghold upon you that 
what is good and what is bad is no longer 
decided by reason, judgement, discrimina- 
tion, or reference to the Sastras. Whatever 
ideas, whatever manners, the white men 
praise or like are good ; whatever things 
they dislike or censure are bad Alas! 
what can be a more tangible proof of 
foolishness than this ?’ 


This is the voice of India. This is the 
voice that does not sell India lock, stock, 
and barrel to other ideologies, social, 
political, or economic. This is the educa- 
tion that he demanded for the society he 
wished to build. Hear again his voice: 


“Mark how these temples bear the marks 
of a hundred attacks and a hundred re- 
generations, continually destroyed, con- 
tinually springing up out of the ruins, re- 
juvenated, as strong as ever! That is the 
national mind, that is the national life- 
current. Give it up, and you die ; death 
will be the only result, and annihilation the 
only effect, the moment you step beyond 
that life-current. I do not mean to say 
that other things are not necessary. I do 
not mean to say that political or social 
improvements are not necessary, but what 
I mean is this, and I want you to bear in 
mind, that they are secondary here, and that 
religion is primary. The Indian mind is first 
religious. then anything else.’ e 
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THE PRESERVATION or INp1A’s 
NATIONAL GENrus 


Vivekananda’s deepest concern was the 
preservation of this national mind, India’s 
national genius. All his reforms were 
directed to that end. Whether in educa- 
tion or in social reform, whether in religious 
or economic regeneration, all his plans were 
based on this central theme. It was this 
again which led him to declare that there 
should be widespread study of the Sanskrit 
language which is the repository and vehicle 
of India’s genius in science, philosophy, 
religion, politics and economics. Knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit opens the gate to this 
knowledge. He wanted these Sanskrit texts 
to be made more easily available, not only 
in their original but also in their transa- 
tions. 


Vivekananda’s contribution to the study 
of Yoga and the dissemination of the ideals 
of the science of Yoga and their practice is 
a great chapter of his life’s achievements. 
His commentary on Patafijali’s Yogya- 
darsan and his almost original research work 
and exposition in his introductory first 
chapter to that great commentary, draw the 
attention of the whole of India to the in- 
estimable treasure and wealth that lie in 
India Yogic science. In his own words ' 


‘The science of Raja-yoga proposes to 
put before humanity a practical and scientif- 
ically worked out method of reaching this 
truth. ... In the study of this Raja-yoga no 
faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothing 
until you find it out for yourself ; that is 
what it teaches us. Truth requires no prop 
to make it stand.... This study of Rāja- 
yoga takes a long time and constant practice. 
A part of this practice is physical, but in the 
main it is mental. ... According to the raja- 
yogin, the external world is but the gross 
form of, the internal, or subtle. The finer 
is always the cause, the grosser the effect. 
So the external world is the effect, the in- 
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ternal the cause. In the same way external 
forces are simply the grosser parts, of which 
the internal forces are the finer. The man 
who has discovered and learned how to 
manipulate the internal forces will get the 
whole of nature under his control. The 
yogin proposes to himself no less a task than 
to master the whole universe, to control the 
whole of nature. He wants to arrive at the 
point where what we call “nature’s laws” 
will have no influence over him, wnere he 
will be able to get beyond them all. He 
will be master of the whole of nature, in- 
ternal and external. The progress and 
civilization of the human race simply mean 
controlling this nature. ... 

‘The end and aim of all science is to find 
the unity, the One out of which the mani- 
fold is being manufactured, that Onc exist- 
ing as many. Raja-yoga proposes to start 
from the internal world, to study internal 
nature, and, through that, control the 
whole—both internal and external. It is a 
very old attempt. India has been its special 
stronghold, but it was also attempted by 

. other nations. In western countries, ıt was 
regarded as mysticism, and people who 
wanted to practise it were either burned or 
killed as witches and sorcerers. ’ 


Elsewhere he adds : 


‘ Just as you can control the pana in your 
own body, so, if you are powerful enough, 
you can control another man’s prana. It 
is all one.... Unity is the law. Physically, 
mentally, morally, metaphysically it is all 
one. Life is only a vibration. That which 
vibrates the ocean of ether, vibrates you.’ 


Be AND MAKE 


It has been my endeavour here to indi- 
cate only by glimpses how entire, how com- 
prehensive, and how thorough-going has 
been the influence of Swami Vivekananda in 
every field of life. As a Karma-yogin of 
the true Vedantic ideal he returned to 
India the lost art and the forgotten science 
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of work without attachment, and re-estab- 
lished the true ideals of service, sacrifice, 
and renunciation As a religious reformer 
he struck down all sectarian and credal 
differences, narrow prejudices, superstitions, 
and foolish fanat:cism, and proclaimed that 
there one universal spirit which 
harmonized all the apparent  disunities. 
This was his foundation of universal 
brotherhood and world peace. Inter- 
nationalism and nationalism combined to 
make in him the model of that grand 
harmony which ıs the symbol of true re- 
ligion in action. 

I can do no better than conclude with 
those flaming words of Swami Vivekananda, 
immortalizing India, her ideals, and her 
dreams : 


‘Shall India die? Then from the world 
all spirituality will be extinct ; all moral 
perfection will be extinct ; all sweet-souled 
sympathy for religion will be extinct ; all 
ideality will be extinct ; and in its place 
will reign the duality of lust and luxury as 
the male and female deities, with money as 
its priest ; fraud, force, and competition its 
ceremonies ; and the human soul its sacri- 
fice. Such a thing can never be. 

‘India will be raised—not with the power 
of flesh, but with the power of the spirit , 
not with the flag of destruction, but with the 
flag of peace and love, the garb of the 
Sannydsin ; not by the power of wealth, but 
by the power of the begging-bowl. Say not 
that you are weak. The spirit is omnip- 
otent. 

‘Young men o: Bengal, your country re- 
quires it. The world requires it. Call up 
the divinity within you, which will enable 
you to bear hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold. Sitting in luxurious homes, 
rounded with all the comforts of life, and 
doling out a little amateur religion may be 
good for other lands but India has a truer 
instinct. It intuitively detects the mask. 
You must give up. Be great. No great 


was 


sur- 
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work can be done without sacrifice. The 
Purusa himself sacrificed himself to create 
this world. Lay down your comforts, nay, 
even your lives, and make a bridge of human 
chains over which millions will cross this 
ocean of life. 

‘First let us be Gods and then help others 
to be Gods. Be and make. Let this be our 
motto. ’ 

Swami Vivekananda is the epitome of 
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of his magnetic hand. India’s spiritual 
emancipation emanates from him. Her 
modern religious and social reforms were 
started by him. India’s present mood of 
self-confidence can be traced to him. Her 
political freedom was rendered possible by 
him. Her present claim for economic 
dignity was created and nursed by him. He 
it was who gave India her national and in- 
ternational dignity. He is India’s resurrec- 


India. No aspect of life escaped the touch tion and life-eternal. 
The finite manifested man forgets his source and thinks himself to be entirely 
separate. We, as personalized, differentiated beings, forget our reality, and the 


teaching of monism is not that we shall give up these differentiations, but we must 
learn to understand what they are. We are in reality that Infinite Being, and our 
personalities represent so many channels through which the Infinite Reality is 
manifesting Itself ; and the whole mass of changes which we call evolution is 
brought about by the soul trying to manifest more and more of its infinite energy. 
We cannot stop anywhere on this side of the Infinite ; our power, and blessedness, 
and wisdom cannot but grow into the Infinite. Infinite power and existence and 
blessedness are ours, and we have not to acquire them ; they are our own, and 
we have only to manifest them. . 


All the knowledge that we have in this world, where did it come from? It 
was within us. What knowledge is outside ? None. Knowledge was not in matter ; 
it was in man all the time. Nobody ever created knowledge ; man brings it from 
within. It is lying there. The whole of that big banyan tree, which covers acres 
of ground, was in the little seed which was perhaps no bigger than one-eighth of 
a mustard seed ; all that mass of energy was there confined. The gigantic intellect, 
we know, lies coiled up in the protoplasmic cell, and why should not the infinite 
energy ? It may seem like a paradox, but it is true. Each one of us has come 
out of one protoplasmic cell, and all the powers we possess were coiled up there. ... 
The energy was there, potentially, no doubt, but still there. So is infinite power 
in the soul of man, whether he knows it or not. Its manifestation is only a ques- 
tion of being conscious of it. Slowly this infinite giant is, as it were, waking up, 
becoming conscious of his power, and arousing himself ; and with his growing 
consciousness, more and more of his bonds are breaking, chains are bursting 
asunder, and the day is sure to come when, with the full consciousness of his 
infinite power and wisdom, the giant will rise to his feet and stand erect. Let us 
all help to hasten that glorious consummation. 


e Swami VIVEKANANDA 


VAISNAVISM IN RABINDRANATH 


BaTUKNATH BHATTACHARYA. M.A., B.L. 


Continuing his study of the religious thought of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Sri Batuknath Bhattacharya, a former Pro- 
fessor -of English at the Surendrancth College, Calcutta, 
gave this lecture at the Institute in March. His lecture on 
‘ Religion in Rabindranath’ appeared in the February issue 


of the Bulletin. 


TOPIC of absorbing interest in literary 
criticism is the study of the nature 
and the traits of the poetic genius. 

‘Its emergence in society appears to by-pass 

the laws of genetics. Attempts to define the 

poetic personality have no end. Civiliza- 
tion may be said to be the cultivation of 
sensibility. In a sense this process reaches 
` its limit in the poetic character. The poet’s 
is the all-experiencing soul. Even as a lens 
focuses the scattered rays of light, all 
manifestations of human consciousness 
become most acute, most alive, in poetic 
sensibility. ‘This total awareness of the 
cosmic pageant, when limited in time and 
place, takes on various tints. Dyed with 
the cultural heritage and traditional out- 
look of a nation, it is woven into many 
patterns of thought. A great poet conse- 
quently appears as the voice of mankind and 
the interpreter of a nation’s soul. The 
mingling of both these characters has been 
in Rabindranath Tagore the source of a 
unique creation. The distinctive thought 
of India, broadened and extended, has, in 
his writings, become a sumptuous banquet 
for the whole race. His poetry, as imbued 
with the devout sentiment 

Vaisnava ideology, is a superb specimen of 

this twofold blending. 

The essence of Vaisnava devotion is, in 
brief, the most intimate and constant aware- 
ness of the Oversoul, the presiding cosmic 
Spirit. As an oft-repeated sacred verse 


and with” 


puts it, ‘Even as the 2ye sees what is spread 
out in the sky, the seges behold the perfect 
presence of the Lord, Visnu, at all times’. 
‘The world is pervaded by Vasudeva’, 
another dictum has it. The Bhagavad- 
Gita says: ‘He is the Way, the Sustainer, 
the Master, the Witness, the Habitation, 
the Refuge, the Friend, the Creator, and the 
Destroyer, the support, and the final reposi- 
tory, and the imperishable seed.’ ~ Another 
text declares : ‘Love for Him, the doing of 
what pleases Him, is verily worship of Him.’ 
Vaisnavism inculcaies and keeps ever alive 
the sense of all this through the’ forms of 
certain loving social relationships. These 
are the attitudes of the servant, the 
comrade, the affecthnate parent, and the 
lover, dāsya, sakhya, vatsalya, and kanta- 
bhaue, which serve © canalize and to vivify 
the spirit of communion. In the works of 
Rabindranath Tagore this message of 
Vaisnavism finds resonant echoes. And the 
likenesses between the traditional Vaisnava 
cults of India and Rabindranath’s out- 
pourings on the human situation and 
destiny are easily perceived as chimes by the 
discerning reader. They are such as to 
intrigue every mind interested in compara- 
tive religious studies. 


GROUND-NOTES 


When a poet of youthful effusions, 
Rabindranath put forth his Bhanu Singher 
Padavali (Somg-serizs of Bhanu Singha). 
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Bhanu Singha was a pen-name, thinly 
veiling his identity. This adroit imitation 
of the sugared sensuous Vaisnava lyrics 
duped even mature literary connoisseurs of 
the day, and many took them for a redis- 
covery of some untraced old-time composi- 
tion. The fascination of the amorous dalli- 
ance of Radha and Krsna felt by this rising 
day-star of the Bengali renaissance was 
neither accidental nor without a cause. His 
soul -was inevitably attracted to the theme 
by an inborn spiritual affinity. The divin- 
ity of his adoration could not be other than 
a God of Love. Only the religion of self- 
surrender and devotion could be his, by the 
natural cast and bent of his soul. With the 
growing maturity of his art he wrote 
Gitanjali (Song-offering), Gitimalya (Gar- 
land of Verses), and Gitali (Song-string). 
It is demonstrable that although the tradi- 
tional symbols and forms of Vaisnava wor- 
ship had no appeal or charm for him, the 
basic principles and sentiments of the 
Bhakti cult naturally welled up in the 
depths of his inner being. This may be 
proved by an attempt to sift the motifs and 
glean the thought-content of the three 
poetical works just mentioned. The 
ground-notes which recur in these works, 
and on which endless variations are Tung, 
may be thus shown : 


Man is an eternal wayfarer, the path 
before him is unknown ; he is a lone pil- 
grim. His helper at all times and his sole 
companion is the Lord, his Maker. In all 
the cycles of birth He is the Friend of the 
traveller (pantha-sakha). He is also the 
eternal charioteer. The movements of the 
universe, and the wheelings of its orbs, obey 
his gestures. He is the Protector and Guide 
of all creatures. Hence He is the Shep- 
herd (rakhala). Life is a voyage across an 
ocean of joys and sorrows ; and God is the 
Helmsman’ who steers the vessel. He is 
man’s last hope and support. 5 All creatures 
are afloat on the rolling waves, rising and 
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sinking, swaying as on a swing ; thus they 
share in his sport. The dance of the 
seasons, the upsurge of life, and the down- 
rush of death, the play of light and dark- 
ness, the whirl of aspiration and depression, 
fear and exultation, are shifting phases of 
his swing-festival. He is the spirit of sport 
itself, emotion, relish, the attractive quality, 
embodied. He is the Lord of Life, the God 
of Love. Man is his instrument and inti- 
mate play-fellow in this cosmic sport. ‘The 
core and essence of spiritual life is willing 
submission to his dispensation and the sense 
of self-fulfilment in and resignation to that 
dispensation. ‘This is the summum bonum, 
life’s most precious treasure. 


The bodily frame, decaying and persh- 
able, is the vessel in which God tastes the 
delights of his sport. The bar to the realiza- 
tion of this is man’s egoism. To renounce 
this ego-sense and the urges of desires is for 
man to glimpse clearly his true self. ‘The 
object of man’s desire should not be the 
good things of life—luxury and wealth and 
pleasure. Although these are God’s gifts, 
He is truly the treasure of man’s seeking. 
His manifestations are everywhere and in 
everything. He is sweet as well as awful, 
terrific as well as gentle, beautiful as well 
as monstrous. ‘Through all changes of for- 
tune this cruel-kind lover is drawing his 
creatures towards himself, ever calling unto 
them. His call is there in the beauty of 
autumn, in the soft coolness of winter, in 
the liveliness of spring, in the harshness of 
parching summer, and in the intense yearn- 
ings of the rainy season. His call is there 
in the morning’s thrill of life, in the sadness 
of the sunset hours, and in the sombre gloom 
and silence of midnight. His summons it 
is that has shown the way to Life through 
all phases of organic evolution. His call is 
the choral song of the Cosmos, the pipe of 
lifes joy. To be in raptures at ‘he 
singing of his majesty is man’s glory. 
His revelations are in all creation, inert 
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and moving, animate and ınsentient. 
He is, at the same time, the_deity dwel- 
ling in the recesses of the heart. In the 
being of the creature the thrill of his touch 
is ever-present. Yet self-forgetful man finds 
Him in glimpses, loses Him again in a 
twinkling. This chequered drama of separ- 
ation and reunion, of discovery and loss, is 
the distinction of man’s consciousness. His 
quest of love for man (abhisdra) is never- 
ending. He is the devotee’s supplicant ; 
the devotee’s soul, in its turn, is eagerly 
expectant of his approach. He is the Lord 
of dolours ; He is the treasure of the in- 
digent. His appearance is full of poignant 
sweetness. He is attained through non- 
possession of things worldly. This privation 
or indigence lies not in empty asceticism but 
in subduing the obsession of ‘ime’ and 
‘mine’ and in union with all, in the sense 
of universal harmony. This emancipa- 
tion comes not by world-and-life-denial, but 
by the acceptance of all. This mukti or 
release from bondage is ın its nature asso- 
ciation with all, oneness with all. The 
whole of creation furnishes the means and 
the instruments of this liberation. All these 
are provided and set in order for this high 
destiny of man. Everywhere the Creator’s 
love and compassion for man, and his care 
and solicitude, are in evidence. In realizing 
this lies man’s pre-eminence ; his dignity and 
worth-whileness is to be ever alive to it. 


Tue Lorp IN Various Forms 


The poet is the evangelist of this gospel ; 
he is the chanter of this unique dispensation. 
If his songs in honour of this divine love 
awaken responses in the universe, the glory 
belongs to the God of Love. The nest of 
shelter, the haven of repose at life’s sunset, 
is at the feet of the sole Refuge of all. This 
is the hope and cheer through all ages and 
through all mutations of life. On all ways, 
and in all directions, to bow to his presence 
and to surrender oneself with all the ardour 
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of the heart is the spritual urge in man, in 
life as well as at lies close. 

This wide range of ideas has been charged 
with rare fascination by the poet with the 
melody of varied rhythm, with the rainbow 
colours of poctic farcy, with the sweetness 
sentiment. One of 
memorable lines adcresses the Lord as the 
Eternal Charioteer, thus : 


of ever-renewed his 


O all-time Chario:eer, the path resounds 

Day and night wich the rumbling wheels 
of your car. 

In Gitanjalı he writes : { 

Flying the pennart atop the sky-piercing 
chariot, 

Lo! he speeds, there on the high road. 

Come, fast runninz, to tug at the rope. 

Where do you sit and tarry in a corncr 
of your room ? 

Hearken ! His wheels turn with crash and 
rumble. 

De you not hear their resonance within 
your heart ? 


The imagery recals to the Vaisnava mind 
the ecstatic dance cf Sri Caitanya in front 
of the car of Jagennatha as depicted by 
Rupa Gosvamin : 


Close to the car .n which rode the Lord 
of the emerald mount, 

Astride on the road, lost to all sense in 
the frenzied dance of intense love. 


Charioteer 
Gitimalya 


In yet another view the 
appears as the Snepherd. In 
Rabindranath has < poem ' 


Make ine their mate, the comrade of thosc 
Who graze your flock, 

Of those who at:une their reed 

To your name. 


And again he wrote: 


These indeed are your luminous kine, 
The sun and the stars in clusters. 
Seated where, umseen, do you play your 


pipe ° 
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And tend your charges in the vast blue 
expanse ? 

Where do they to remote distances at 
mom 

Rush away in the dust that they raise ? 

At dusk, to the notes of your evensong, 

You lure them back to your fold. 

O Shepherd of my life! Will you likewise 
sound your call 

To me, at my day’s close ? 


This flute-music, filing the vault of 
heaven, is akin to the sphere-music of 
Pythagoras, the harmony of the shining orbs 
in their wheelings. The devout Vilva- 
mangala also caught the notes of the cosmic 
choir in the flute-play of the Cowherd of 
Vrndavana : 


Enrapturing the worlds, making the Vedas 
vocal, 

Thrilling the earth-rooted trees, melting 
the mountains, 

Transfixing the deer, rejoicing the herds 
of cows, 

Amazing the cowherds, throwing the ees 
into a meditative trance, 

Swelling the séven notes of the gamut, 

Uttering the import of the mystic syllable 
Om, 

The vibrant notes on the divine Child’s 
flute 

Echo around in triumph. 


In Bhakti literature Sri Krgna’s flute is one 
of the mainsprings of devotional fervour. 
In Rabindranath’s poetry the witchery of the 
pipe of Providence has found varied expres- 
sion. In a Santiniketan Discourse (110) he 
writes : ‘We know Him, and not through 
science alone. He is relish (the attractive 
quality) or emotion itself ; hence the superb 
make-up of Nature for communion. with 
Him. Is the ardent wish lodged in empti- 
ness? Is this alone a fraud in the world- 
scheme ? ‘Prayer is the mediator in the 
union of one wish with another.’ 

The Vaisnava says that thé music of the 
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Lord’s flute signifies his solicitation to us: 
‘The pipe inviting union resounds in the 
universe.’ The poet’s soul is lost in wonder 
to hear the strains of this music : 


O Artist, how do you sing your song ? 
Speechless, I hear, I hear ‘solely intent. 
Rocks burst, and in eager onrush flows 
The skyward stream of melody. 

The glowing fervour of your symphony 
Overspreads the worlds. 


The uniqueness of Rabindranath’s poetry 
is due to rhythm wedded to music. It is 
steeped in all sentiments ; and yet his pride 
and.glory is that he is the singer of the Lord 
of creation : 


Here I abide only to sing your paean ; 
Grant me this much of place in the court 
of your universe. 


The urge to this hymnal song is not of 
this life only. It has been inherent, he says, 
in his nature from aeon to aeon, without a 
beginning, and never to end : 


When did I set out singing your song ? 
It was not today, it was not now. 

As the fountain flows out, 

And knows not what it seeks, 

Even so I rushed forth along life’s stream. 
It was not today, it was not now. 


This psalm of life gushes forth at Heaven's 
inspiration and attains its full significance 
in complete realization. At its bidding the 
creature moves through a series of vared 
experiences and along a course of unending 
evolution. Do we not hear in these accents 
the like of Prahlada’s cry of the heart ? 


Through whatever untold cycles of birth 
I journey, O Lord, 

May my steadfast faith in Thee never 
wane, O ever-lasting One ! 


Says Rabindranath : 


O infinite One! Within the finite you 
play your own tune. 
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Hence is your revelation within me so in- 
effably sweet. 

In what tints, what scents, what songs, 
what rhythms, 

O formless One, the whole region of my 
heart is roused to the play of your 
forms, 

So swect is your beautcous revelation 
within me. 


CURBING THE Eco 


All human feats are the achievement of 
the Lord. He is the machinist, man is his 
machine, the instrument of his will, the 
comrade of his sport and its agent. When 
man’s egoistic sense of personal exploit is 
dissipated, this truth shines forth brightly : 


Before you it behoves me not to vent my 
pride as a poet, 

O Poet supreme, I like to confess myself 
at your feet. 

If with all my life I make a simple pipe, 
with every care 

You will fill all its stops with music of 
your own. » 


To mingle one’s own will with the Lord’s, 
to feel oneself as the tool for his work, is 
the discipline of bhaktı. Thus it is that 
the creature becomes the vessel and the 
performer of heaven’s purposes. It is not 
easy to count in what diverse airs this note 
of self-effacement has been sounded in the 
poet’s compositions. Like the procession of 
ripples on the sunlit Manasa lake, ‘or like 
the play of colours on the spray-covered 
Niagara Falls, it expresses itself in an ever- 
fresh and distinct form in every single poem. 

This is yet another basic principle of 
Vaisnavism-—to quench egoism and to feel 
one’s own insignificance. A stanza in Sri 
Caitanya’s Siksastaka has the prayer : “O 
gracious Lord, vouchsafe to deem me a speck 
of dust on thy lotus feet” The opening 
verse of Gitanjali says - 


Humble my head in the dust of thy feet, 
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O my Lord! Me-ge all my pride in the 
flow of my tear:. 


In Gitali he says : 


If my prde canrot stand, what matteıs 
it, my Master ? 

None can rob m= of my tears. 

Ycu may not seat me near your lap ; 

There is room encugh for all at your feet. 

I will spread my mat there, in the dust. 


And again 


Under the feet o` all men lies the dusty 
ground 

That is the floor of heaven ; 

Clasping all, and in their midst, 

Hidden thou art: that art thou for me. 


And clsewhere he utters his deep aspira- 
tion : à 


You shall cast aszde these soiled clothes ; 

OF with this now, this my dirty ego-sense. 

Lave now, and come therefore to don 
love’s attire. 


Unclean and imoure everything becomes 
at the touch of egotism and hankering. 
The discipline of hamanity means the curb 
and control of these urges. As Will Durant 
said ‘ Inhibition is the first principle of civili- 
zation’. Religion, humanism, and Vaisnav- 
ism connote the same thing. All three rest 
on self-restraint and are opposed to the cult 
of aggressive self-afirmation common today. 
A verse by Ripa Sosvamin says : 


That equable spait who can bridle these 


impulses, 
He can lead the whole world. 
Rabindranath’s poems woven of fine, 


delicate musings or the idea of self-abnega- 
tion are a rich harvest and a stimulant of 
rare quality for the Vaisnava outlook and 
attitude, as when ^e says : 


No more shall I bear myself on my head, 
No more shall I be a beggar at selfs door. 
Whatever fny desire doth touch, 
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In a moment it extinguishes the light 
thereof. 

That is unclean, and whatever I carry 
with these hands, l 

No more shall I want. 

Whatever will not ring true to your love, 

No more shall I endure. 


And again elsewhere : 


The seat of honour, the bed of comfort, 
these are not for you. f 

Forgoing all, and full of joy, now go your 
way. 

Today we shall wend our way to the 
house of the unhonoured. 

Where the sufferer has his last shelter, 
there shall we prostrate ourselves. 

There shall we fill the empty bowl of re- 
nunciation 

With the cheering drink of joy. 


In one of the Santiniketan Discourses we 

read : ‘He who has missed wealth and 
honour, he alone can claim to have found 
the truth.’ This is also the heart’s message 
of Vaisnavism in Sri Caitanya’s words : 
-‘ Humbler than the grass-blade, more meek- 
ly patient than the tree, eschewing honour 
for self and according it to all, such a one 
shall chant the name of the Lord.’ 


ASPECTS OF A DEvouT HEART 


An exterior of self-control and austerity, 
and inside a deep feeling of sorrow at the 
sufferings of all and at separation from the 
, indwelling Divinity, these are respective- 


ly the oyster-shell and the priceless pearl of 


Vaisnavism. Says Tagore: 


My outside has a hard shell, like the 
oyster ; 

In my heart I bear the secret pearl of a 
tear. 


The crest-jewel of this spiritual cult is in- 
tense love of God ; but its main pillar, its 
gem-embedded altar, is the desire-free heart. 
The house of worship which Rabindranath’s 
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exquisite poetic art raised is remarkable in 
both these elements, the inner grace and the 
outer splendour. The sanctum, the inner- 
most chamber of this shrine, is the privacy 
of the devout heart. There the Maker and 
his creature meet. Its outer courtyard is 
the physical world and the society of men. 
The overtures of devotional fervour—its 
pangs and raptures—ring within. The 
flourishes of universal love resound in ihe 
vast arena outside. Between the two there 
are exchanges and responses, the lyrical play, 
the theme of poetry : 


O hearts treasure, you are love-lorn ; 
empty is this your lodge ; i 

I placed you in my solitary chamber, O 
Lord of my life, 

And ever I stray without, I know not 
where ; 

O heart’s treasure, at this separation my 
whole world cries in pain ; 

Your pipe, in many tunes, seeks me afar, 

The vernal south breeze blows wild on 
this quest. 


The poet laments : 


Hidden in the depth of my life, in my 
songs of grief and joy, 
You set the tune, I never sang your song. 


To be forgetful of the omnipresent, and in 
various contexts to feel the thrill of the 
Lord’s brief, transient touches, the unending 
variety of these experiences makes 
Rabindranath’s devotional lyrics : 


up 


You sounded your harp, but then I gave 
no heed ; 

This morn, I hear every moment the 
tones as you play. 


And, in another setting, by the river : 


At the day’s close, in pale light, lured by 
what solitary nest I know not, 

Beside the ferry borne on the gentle 
breeze, 
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What sad music comes distractedly to my 
ear ? 
What tinkling anklets from afar stir strains 


within my heart ? 
l 


And now in the woods : 


In the days of spring, at what time 
through glades in the woods 

Lo, he comes, he comes, he comes. 

In what gloom of Srdvana, on his chariot 
of clouds 

Lo, he comes, he comes, he comes. 

Clouds on clouds piled come spreading 
gloom around ; 

Today I sit expectant of your promise. 

O, ravisher of my eyes, Thou art come ! 

At the foot of the śephālī trees, amid 
heaps of flowers, 

On grass-blades, dew-sprinkled, you drop 
your dawn-red feet. 


The Lord appears not only in the charm- 
ing beauty of autumn, but even in its fear- 
ful wind-swept aspect : 


You have borne the storm on your dis- 
hevelled hair ; 

Who can now be lured by its soft grace ? 

Do I not know that Death trips beside 
your dancing feet ? 

Do I not know that your worship will 
end in wild cries of lament 

On the shores of the ocean of universal 
tears ? 

Who can now be lured by its soft grace ? 


i 

These and like verses and snatches of 
songs express a haunting eagerness, an un- 
satisfied desire, an empty sense of loss, which 
presentiment called, in 
Vaisnava poetics, pirva-raga. Though re- 
peated ad libitum, the same sentiment in 
such rich variety of expression causes no 
satiety. Here is God’s plenty, the reader 
feels, and a matchless diversity of emotional 
experience. As the Vaisnava poet puts it : 


resembles love's 


Love is like the pure gold ; 
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Waat ornaments past counting, the 
Creator, as the jeweller, 


Has not wrought with it. 


TAGORE’S _(EORIENTATION 


This couplet fitly applies to Rabindra- 
nath's songs of devotion. Into the tradi- 
tional moods and szntiments of Vaisnavism 
he has infused fresh and original, broad and 
distinctly diversified suggestions and mean- 
ings ; he has extenced the scale and added 
to the depth of errotions. The established 
aesthetic categories of vibhava, determinants, 
anubhava, and saficaribhava, 
transitory moods, Fave thus been enriched 
with finely sensed and novel 
Fresh intensity has been imparted to antique 
conventions and fee ings of devotion. Long- 
ing and sad diffidence, impatience and the 
loving quest, joy of union and pang of part- 
ing, self-surrender znd pride of acceptance, 
solace and exaltaticn, humility and remem- 
brarce, fearless rust, last hope, and 
triumphant faith, all the moods and phases 
treared in bhakti aesthetics are reoriented 
and transfigured in poetic experience. 

In a Santiniketar Discourse (29) the poet 
says : ‘Man’s minvteness and insignificance 
notwithstanding, he yet seeks loving in- 
timacy with the supreme Lord of the uni- 
Is this the madness of overweening 
aspiration? The “Jaisnava in his conceit 
thinks that the hol~ city, Kasi, is above and 
outside the earth, and he himself is that 
glowing city of bliss. In the Upanisadic 
verse, two fine-plumed birds, mated and 
friendly, nestle in the same tree; one of 
them tastes the lu-cious fig, the other, un- 
eating, looks on. 

In Caitanya Car‘tamita we find : ‘ Devo- 
tion to Krsna is of two kinds, mixed with a 
sense of majesty œ free from it and pure. 
When dominated by a sense of grandeur, 
love is shy. The nature of single-hearted 
love is not to acknowledge majesty even 
when seen. “In cuictistic, or servant-like, 


consequ=nts, 


variants. 


verse. ’ 
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feeling the sense of grandeur is sometimes 
awake ; but it is curbed in the feeling that 
emulates the parent, the comrade, or the 
sweetheart. The devotee of pure, single- 
souled love, knows no idea of majesty ; 
where he sees it he does not own his rela- 
tion.’ i 

The cult of devotion has been in all ages 
coloured by the language and imagery of 
conjugal intimacy. Illustrations of this 
abound in the religious literature of the 
world, and in the works of Rabindra- 
nath they are too numerous to need citation. 
He would, however, draw the line at this 
intimacy, not allowing it to slide into the 
sensuous extremism of certain Vaisnavic 
cults. In a Santiniketan Discourse (13) he 
writes : ‘To relish the luscious sweets of 
emotion, of the amatory sentiment, so as to 
forget the hardiness of action, the austere 
purity of knowledge, is an emotional perver- 
sion. Our cult of love is the discipline of 
the chaste wife, in which modesty, reason, 
and grace shall find place. It is just like the 
atmosphere screening, the earth ; without it 
there would have been frozen death beside 
blazing heat.’ And further he says : ‘ Spiri- 
tuality is sober, through the union of the 
inner and outer being. At one end, truth 
sounds : “In awe and fear of Him, fire 
burrts”, and at the other : “From joy alone 
all creatures spring into life”. On one side 
it is law, on the other bliss.’ 


In unison with Balaram Das, Tagore cries : 


I am your wedded wife, not the slave of 
your pleasure : 

What shame need you feel before me ? 

Frankly I say, Show me not the lure of 
happiness, O Lord of my life. 

I bear sorrow’s load with you, that is my 
precious store ; 

Consort true and chaste am I, hence in 
your home, O beggar, 

All indigence attends upon me. 

Not the minion of your plgasure am I, 
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Hence for me is no dower of joy. 
I am your beloved wife, that is honour 
mine. 


Gop's Lovinc Qursr or Man 


It is Rabindranath’s pre-eminence that 
into this intimate relationship he has infused 
ever new fancies and refined sentiments 
Man in all religions is questing after God ; 
‘but the message of Vaisnavism is the Al- 
mighty hunting after his creature. An 
awful and pathetic picture of this idea 
occurs in English letters in Francis ‘Thomp- 
son’s Hound of Heaven. The same idea, 
however, is the age-old burden of: Vaisnava 
poetry. ‘Your universe’, Tagore writes in 
one of his essays, ‘has been blazoning in the 
heavens : “I am yours”. Proclaiming this, 
it is ever obeying your law. Man has stood 
with head uplifted to the boundless sky to 
say what is much bigger : “ You are mine ! 
Not only have I a place within you, but you 
also have your place within me. I am 
your lover, you are my lover.” ’ 


Elsewhere he writes ' 


O Life, sings Pain, love’s messenger, 
For your sake God keeps his vigil. 


Again : : 


O heart’s treasure, my whole world cries 
in lament at this separation ; 

Your pipe in many tunes searches for me 
afar ; 

This south breeze of spring goes mad at 
this. 


Again : 


You will make me the giver, and you will 
turn a beggar ; 

At this, all the worlds shake ın hilarious 
laughter. 

You will not sit in your chariot, 

But you will descend to the dusty road, 

For aeons and aeons you will walk on foot 
by my side. 
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The Christian prays, ‘Hallowed be thy 
name’. To the Vaisnava the Name itself 
is one with and as mighty as divinity Itself. 
The Vaisnava prayer, therefore, takes the 


form of singing in unison (sankirtana). 
Says Rabindranath : 


In invocation for no need 

I will call on your name, 

And at that call without more ado 
„My. heart’s wish shall be fulfilled. 


But the poet is too shy to take the Lord’s 
name in a congregation : 


In your assembly I am under the rule of 
all, 

And my voice quavers in trepidation. 

When will you rid me of this shame and 
fear. 

And seat me in the solitude of your own 
chamber ? 


And again he sings : 


At the end of every deed 

May the fruition be your name. 

Amidst tears and smiles will I keep 

Your name in my bosom and in my 
embrace ; 

In lifes lotus, and in utmost secret, I will 
cherish the honey of your name. 

To you shall I offer up at death’s 
moment 

Your name, your name alone, O my dear. 


An idea diversely repeated in Rabindra- 
nath’s poetry is that the body is an instru- 
ment of service to the Lord, life a ritual, and 
all nature a garden of altar-offerings. So 
he says : 

O my God, what elixir do you want to 

fill in this body, this life, 

And drink therefrom ? 

O Poet, do you wish to see thro’ my cyes 

The picture of your creation ? 

Silent at the portals of my enraptured 

ears, 

Do you want to hear your own song ? 
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The Srimad Bhagavatam says that the 
supreine Creator fashioned many cities for 
his own dwelling ; the last and best being 
man, who pleased Him most as best fitted to 
know Brahman. And Sukadeva’s prayer is : 
‘Let my speech recount thy glories, let my 
ears hear only discourses, on Thee, let 
my hands do only thy work, let my mind 
be intent only on thy feet, and let my head 
bow to the universe as thy abode.’ 

Rabindranath in melting accents desires 
life tc end in a gesture of salute : 


Mingling the anguished flow of many 
tunes in self-abandon, 

May my singing close in the ocean of 
silence 

In one obeisance, Lord, in one obeisance. 

Even as a swan wings its way to the far 
Manasa lake, 

So may my whole life, flying days and 
nights on end, 

Journey on to the shores beyond great 
death 

In one obeisance, Lord, in one obeisance. 


THE EVANGELIST OF NEO-CATHOLIC 
VAISNAVISM 


To set out all the themes and motifs of 
Rabindranath’s poetry, a whole treatise 
would be required. Only a few of them 
are touched upon here. The Divinity 
is imaged as the wayfarer’s Guide, the 
Helnsman, the Shepherd, the Flute-player, 
the Charioteer, the questing Lover, the re- 
deeming Name, the last Refuge. Man is 
his special care, the poet his chosen singer, 
life is his adoration, the body the cup of his 
aimbrosial drink, the world the outfit for his 
worship. Not only in beauty and sweetness 
does He appear, but also in terror and 
calamity. But in whatever aspect He is 
seen, He is ever the Friend and Protector, 
the Fountain of Bliss. To efface the self 
and to merge in love universal is to fulfil 
his will. Vaisnavism thus felt and viewed 
is very close te humanism, its function being 
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lo create an earthly paradise through cul- 
ture of the heart and discipline of the will. 
Albert Schweitzer in Indian Thought and Its 
Development opines that Rabindranath com- 
pletes what Räāmānuja undertook to do. 
Loving self-devotion to the God of Love is 
the concept they hold in common. And 
between them the trend of world-and-life- 
negation which has always dominated 
_ Indian thought comes closer to the trend 
of world-and-life-affrmation. Man and the 
world have grown more real, and life and 
social relations fuller of meaning and 
purpose. 

The fine web of Vaisnava mysticism that 
we have seen in Tagore is woven of many 
threads of traditional Indian thought. The 
question is natural whether in him this 
superb poetry of devotion is the outcome of 
a transient mood, one of the many phases 
of its protean inner life, an essay of poetic 
art, a string of dream-fantasies, or whether 
it is the outpouring of his inmost self ? But 
apart froth the question posed by this 
psychical mystery, it is easy to assess his 
unique contribution to Vaisnavism. In the 
modern context his poetry may be a dynam- 
ic power for the spread of the Bhakti cult, 
for the Vaisnava ideology and outlook on 
life. Shorn as it is of much of the esoteric 
symbolism and the doctrinal overgrowth of 
sectarian religion, it may have a wider 
appeal for the common man. To this end, 
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a grouping of his poems on an aesthetic, 
psychological principle, on the lines of Sans- 
krit poetics, is worth while for the apprecia- 
tion of their emotional effect. The cue 
may be taken from the arrangement of 
Vaisnava lyrics into series or sequences. 
termed palas, thematic strings. Perhaps no 
other poet in history blended with such 
fluent grace the twin harmonies of rhythm 
and music, or penned lyrics that were also 
exquisite songs. 

Thus we see that Rabindranath brought 
about a reorientation of the Bhakti cult. 
Designedly or not, he has lent to it the 
stamp of universalism. The treasure of a 
sect he has turned into the wealth of the 
race. It is human nature to desire that 
what one deems best should transcend all 
limits and awaken echoes and reflections to 
the ends of the earth, to the gates of heaven. 
This is true of Rabindranath’s dealing with 
the set phraseology, the conventional 
imagery and symbolism of Vaisnavism. He 
has magnified and projected all these on the 
silver screen of the cosmos ; he has clasped 
all time and all space within his outstretched 
arms, with the audacity of universal man, 
the human Brahman as he calls him. ‘Thus 
treated the Bhakti cult bids fair to grow into 
a neo-catholic Vaisnavism, and the poet 
himself, with his gospel of beauty and love, 
the evangelist of this exalted spiritual 
culture. 


BOOK 

Easter © Its Srory AND MEANING. By 

Alan W. Watts (Abelard-Schuman, Lon- 
don. 1959. 123 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In this book we have an addition to the 
Institute’s library, which deserves serious 
reading. The book is short, contains many 
anecdotes from legend and folk-lore, and 1s 
illustrated with designs by the author which 
are always apt and sometimes amusing with 
their quaint allusion to bygone ways of 
thought by way of a modern medium. 
Thus there is much to interest people of all 
tastes, not only the serious reader. 

As Mr. Watts points out in his preface, 
it is surprising that no book of this kind 
has ever been attempted before. Consider- 
ing also the importance of the controversy 
over the Easter celebrations, which culminat- 
ed in the suppression of the Celtic dispen- 
sation in favour of the Roman at the Synod 
of Whitby it is also strange that there is no 
general description of the history and the 
celebration of Easter, even in its Christian 
context. The Venerable Bede himself was 
silent on these matters, perhaps for good 
reasons. We certainly need now some ex- 
planation as to why the particular com- 
bination of sun and moon in the heavens 
at the equinox decides the time of this 
movable festival, and why these two 
Churches so bitterly disagreed about it. 

But Mr. Watts explains that his purpose 
is to study the myth itself. Myth, as he 
explains, ıs a special kind of language, some- 
thing quite distinct from historical or 
scientific language. ‘The purpose of myth 
is not to relate concrete facts and events 
which take place in time and space ; it is 
rather to symbolize certain realities beyond 
time and space, realities of the divine and 
eternal order.’ It is in this sense that Mr. 
Watts describes the Christian story as myth- 
ological as well as historical, and he 
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believes that no orthcdox Christian will dis- 
agree with this, for to the orthodox 
Christian ‘the very events of the life of 
Jesus differ from otrer events for the pre- 
cise reason that, among other things, they 
reveal the mind of God’ 


Looked at from this point of view, Mr. 
Watts sees in the stucy of myth ‘one of the 
most exciting and worth-while tasks in the 
world’. It is exciting, he says, because, on 
the surface, myth is ‘a realm of fabulous 
wonders, of story and poetry, compris- 
ing much of the mo:t splendid and absorb- 
ing literature which the past has handed 
down to us’. On a deeper level, the study 
of myth is worth whale because myths ‘ arise 
in the mind of man us spontaneously and as 
naturally as his dreas, to represent, as psy- 
cho-analysis has shown us, things that are 
going on in the ver- depths of his psychic 
life—depths where, as the Christian would 
say, the soul has contact with the Holy Spirit 
of God’. Thus it was that myth was the 
language of lifes experience before the 
advert of abstract thought. Because the 
imagery and symboli.m used is concrete and 
comprehensible in scme measure to all in- 
dividuals, there is les chance of the type of 
argument about it wach almost always ends 
in the stalemate of paradox. Yet there is 
something about =ternal and spiritual 
1ealities which can cnly be expressed by the 
paradox itself, for bath sides of it are true. 
‘Die, and come to Lfe’, ‘ The first shall be 
last, and the last first’, ‘He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted’, ‘ The source of life 
is death itself’, ‘Th: source of supreme joy 
is utter despair’, ‘Except a grain of corn 
fall into the ground and die, it remains 
alone ; but if it die, it brings forth much 
fruit `. 

The myth of Easer as the beginning of 
all things from out of their opposites has 
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from time immemorial and amongst all 
peoples, in varying forms, served as the most 
comprehensive expression. Today we are 
realizing again the wisdom of myth as the 
spiritual expression of the unity of com- 
prehension which is the aim of all thinking 
persons. This ultimate unity is the Word 
of God. In Mr. Watts’s own’ words : ‘If, 
then, the Word is the design in the mind of 
the Architect of the Universe, there will be 
` every reason to expect resemblances between 
the life of Christ and all the processes of 
nature as they are found in the heavens, in 
man, and in the life of the soil. This, then, 
is why Christ rises from the dead with the 
ascending sun, and at the season when the 
crops rise from the ground. For the works 
of the Maker are all of a piece, and behind 
Christ and crops and seasons and the inner 


I exist. 
When, at Pralaya time 
This wondrous universe is swallowed up ; 
Knowledge, the knower and the known, 
dissolved ; — 
The world no more distinguishable, now, 
No more conceivable ; when 
moon 


sun and 


And all the outspent stars, remain no 
more 

Then is the state of Mahanirvana, 

When action, act, and actor, are no more, 

When instrumentality is no more ; 

Great darkness veils the bosom of the dark, 

There I am present. ... 

Once again I unfold Myself—that ‘I’; 

Of my Sakti the first great change is Om ; 

The primal Voice rings, through the void ; 

Infinite space hears that great vibrant 
‘sound ; 

The group of primal Causes shakes off 
sleep ; 

New life revives atoms interminable; ... 

` „At the beginning, I the omrfiscient Onc, 
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workings of the human mind is one spirit. 
one rhythm, one moving pulse. 

Mr. Watts reveals that this same sense ol 
oneness is being expressed in the folk-lore of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and of the Jews, in 
fact among all peoples and all religions of 
the world. Myth, in this sense, 1s the ex- 
pression of the inost earnest aspiration of the 
human mind. It is the only way to attempt 
to communicate one with another the 
message of that ‘silent Voice’ of which 
Swami Vivekananda speaks in his poem *A 
Song I Sing to Thee’ : 

Aye! There sounds sonorous the Sound 

Void of vibration. Verily! Thy Voice ! 

Hearing that Voice, thy servant. 
rev’ rently, 
- Stands ever ready to fulfil thy work. 
W. H. Dawes 


I am! The moving and the unmoving, 

All this creation comes into being 

By the unfoldment of my power supreme. 

Perforce of my command, the wild storm 
blows 

On the face of the earth ; clouds clash 
and roar ; 

The flash of lightning startles and 1e- 
bounds : 

Softly and gently the Malaya breeze 

Flows in and out like calm, unruffled 
breath ; 

The moon’s rays 

, current forth ; 

The earth’s bare body in fair garb is 
clothed, 

Of trees and creepers multitudinous ; 

And the flower, a-bloom lifts her happy 


pour their cooling 


face, ` 
Washed with drops of dew, toward the 
sun. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


(From ‘A Song I Sing to Thee’, written m 
Bengali) 
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R. CHESTER R. Chartrand, on re- 
M linquishing his post as Director 
of the United States Information 
Service in Calcutta early this year, paid 
a farewell visit to the Institute and 
personally presented to the Secretary 
some books for the library. ‘These included 
The World’s Great Religions by the Editors 
of Life, The Way of Zen by Alan W. Watts, 
Man Seeks the Divine: A Study in the 
History and Comparison of Religions by 
Edwin A. Burtt, Buddhism: A Religion of 
Infinite Compassion by Clarence H. Hamil- 
ton, The Path of the Buddha by Kenneth 
W. Morgan, A Buddhist Bible edited by 
Dwight Goddard, Buddhism in Translation 
translated by Henry Clarke Warren, The 
Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art by J. Le Roy 
Davidson, and a book on Tibetan art 
entitled Thirteen Tibetan Tankas edited by 
Edna Bryner. 

The Secretary thanked Mr. Chartrand on 
behalf of the Institute for his generous gift 
of these books, each one of which was a 
valuable addition to the library. He was 
also assured of the Institute’s great appre- 
ciation of his continued co-operation and 
interest in the work of the Institute during 
his term of office in Calcutta. The Insti- 
tute was very sorry to lose such an under- 
standing friend and such an enthusiastic co- 
sharer in the aims of the Institute. 


* * * 


Professor Masakiyo Miyamoto, Dean of 
the Faculty of Lettèrs at the Municipal 
University- of Osaka stayed at the Institute 
for a few days at the end of January. Pro- 
fessor Miyamoto was in India at the invita- 
tion of the Government of India. ` 


* * * 


On 14 February Dr. R. Panikkar, M.A., 
Ph.D.. D.Sc., Th.L., spoke at the Institute 


‘the Institute on 
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on ‘The Philosophy of Science’. Dr. 
Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., 
presided. Dr. Pamikkar is engaged in 
research work on Irdian and western philos- 
ophy at the Banarzs Hindu University. A 
graduate of the universities of Bonn, Barce- 
lona, Madrid, and Rome, Dr. Panikkar 
taught philosophy at the University of- 
Madrid and founded the Spanish Society “of 
Philosophy. He also edited Arbor, the 
morthly journal of the Higher Council for ~ 
Scientific Researck, Madrid. He is the 
author of The Kidu Christian Encounter 
and Religion and Religions. - 


* * * 


Mr. Dallas Lokay, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgn, while on a world tour, 
stayed at the Institute for five days in 
February. Mr. Lokay, whose subject of 
study was geograpiy, had already included 
thirty-nine countrizs in his tour. Leaving 
the United States in March 1959, he went 
first to Europe, and from there to the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, the Middle’ East and 
South Africa, and so to India. He intend- 
ed to return to the United States via the Far 
East and Japan. : 


* * * 


On 19 Februar a seminar was held at 
‘The Organization of 
Leisure Activities Zor Students between the 
Ages of 15 and 22°. The Chairman of the 
seminar was Professor P. K. Guha, M.A., 
Professor of Englsh at the University of 
Jadavpur. Mr. R- W. J. Keeble, Head: of 
the Youth Department of the, National 
Council- of Social Service, Great Britain, and 
Secretary of the S:anding Conference of the 
National Voluntary Youth Organizations of 
the United Kingdom, in his address to the 
seminar referred to university students in ` 
Great Britaifi whe were, he said, regarded - 
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as being rather a powerful unit. They had 
good facilities, the opportunity for a good 
education, and they enjoyed a relationship 
with their teachers which was based on trust 
and affection, the students, being treated as 
adults. Regarding the youth of India, 
Mr. Keeble said that he was much more 
worried about the ninety-eight per cent who 
did not go to the universities, than about the 
two per cent who did. Nevertheless, that 
two per cent preserited a very great problem, 
éven from the point of view of numbers, 
for it meant some ‘scores of thousands of 
students in Calcutta alone. The great need 
was for adults to take an intérest in these 
students and give them encouragement and 
guidance. , We should not be frightened or 
inhibited by the mere size of the question. 
During the industrial revolution in Britain, 
the problem must have seemed just as 
enormous to those ardent social reformers 
who worked in the slums, but without them, 
without their faith in themselves, and their 
faith in their ultimate purpose, Britain 
would not have had the long tradition of 


social service which she now enjoyed. So’ 


the youth of India must be served by adults 
who will create for them an environment of 
ordered freedom, ordered activity, of per- 
sonal choice and of adult sympathy and 
understanding. The young must be given 
an enriched and deepened ‘life together ; 
they must learn how to live in a group, how 
to be a member of a group. We should ask 
ourselves whether young people really had 
an adequate opportunity to “express their 
enthusiasm, their idealism, and to learn prof- 
itably how to work and play with others. 


Others who took part in the seminar were 
Professor Asim Kumar Datta, of Jadavpur 
University, who gave a factual survey of how 
students in Calcutta habitually spent their 
leisure time ; Sri Satya Priya Biswas, Vice- 
Principal of the Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, who described the opportunities 
students had for sports ; Srimati Padmini 
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Sengupta who discussed the need to 
encourage ‘social and intellectual pursuits 
among students ; Sri Parimal Kar, Lecturer 
in Economics and Political Science at the 
Ashutosh College, Calcutta, and a Work 
Camp Leader, who discussed Work Camps 
and other students’ movements for social 
welfare work ; Captain Maya Ganguli, of 
the Lady Brabourne College, who described 
Work Camps for women, and the work of 
women in the National Cadet Corps ; 
Sri Sisir Kumar Das of Ashutosh College, 
Calcutta, who spoke of the role of College 
Unions ; and Srimati Pranati Dey of the 
Jadavpur University, who spoke on the 
special problems of women students. _ 


* .* * 


Professor F. Vreede, M.A., F.A. & B.. 
Emeritus Director of the Dutch Centre of 
Studies at the University of Paris, stayed at 
three weeks in 
February. During his stay he gave a lecture 
at the Institute on ‘Modern Scientific 
Humanism’. This was Professor Vreede’s 
second visit to the Institute and ‘to India, 
his first visit being about twenty years ago. 
It was therefore a great pleasure to renew 
acquaintance with Professor Vreede, and he, 
in turn, was delighted to find that during 
the years the, work of the Institute had 
developed so well and was still developing. 


* . * * 


The French Ambassador to India, His 
Excellency Count Stanislas Ostorog, accorn- 
panied by the French Consul General for 
Calcutta and the Vice-Consul, visited the 
Institute, on 29 February. His Excellency 
expressed great appreciation of the ideals of 
the Institute and the varied scheme through 
which the Institute translated those ideals 
into practical work. 

* ` * : * 

Miss W. H.. Dawes, whose two lectures at 

the Institute, one on Coleridge and one on 
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Hamlet appeared in the March and April 
issues of the Bulletin and were widely 
appreciated, stayed at the Institute for a 
few days before she left Calcutta at the end 
of March. A play written by Miss Dawes, 
‘The Legend of Saint Kenelm’, was read 
at the Institute on 22 March before an in- 
vited audience. The play, which is a 
pageant intended to be acted out of doors, 
will appear in a future issue of the Bulletin. 


* * * 


Students now staying in the Institute’s 
International Hostel include : 

Dr. S. C. Sood, M.B.B.S., from the Pun- 
jab, who is studying for a Diploma in Child 
Health at the Institute of Child Health, 
Calcutta ; 
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George L. Msibi from Swaziland, South 
Afnca, who is a student at the Medical Col- 
lege, Calcutta ; and 

Arun Prajapati, from Kathmandu, Nepal, 
who is a student at the Nilratan Sarkar 
Medical College, Calcutta. 


* * * 


In February Mr. B. Gockram, Director of 
Infermation Services at the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, London, visited the Insti- 
tute accompanied by Mr. Peter Storrs, Re- 
gional Information Officer, British Informa- 
tion Services, Calcutta. Mr. Cockram took 
a keen interest in all he saw at the Institute 
and expressed his great appreciation of the 
Institutes work to further mutual under- 
standing between India and Great Britain. 


MAY LECTURES 


Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., F.N.I. 


Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S. 
U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 


Sailaja Kumar Bhattacharyya, M.A., D.Phil. 
S. C. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


At 6 p.m. 
May 7 Architectural Motifs in Greater India (Illustrated) 
Speaker : 
President : Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
May 14 Some Aspects of the Pasupata Cult 
Speaker : 
President : 
May 21 Relativistic Morality 
Speaker : 
President > 
May 28 The United States’ Presidency 


Speaker : 


President > 


„Arthur C. Bar-lett, 
Director, United States Information Service, Calcutta 
The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B, Mukharji 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM AS IN THE MAHAVASTU-AVADANA 


RapHacovINDA Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Mahavastu-avadina is a Buddhist work belonging to 
the Vinaya Pitaka and was compiled, according to oriental 
scholars, in the third or second century Bc. The work 1s 
almost a biography of the Buddha and throws light on many 
aspects of the Buddha’s teaching. It is here that we find 
the story of his two foremost disciples, Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, told in greater detail than in the Pali 
books. Interest in these two disciples was revived when, 
soon after India attained independence, their relics were re- 
enshrined in a new vihāra in Sanchi on being received back 
from the British Museum. The story of their meeting with 
the Buddha and his acceptance of them as his disciples 1s 
told once more by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak in this lecture 
which he gave at the Institute last April, Dr. Basak is as 
well known to readers of the Bulletin for his learned and 
interesting lectures as he is to scholars for his contributions 
to Sanskrit research. 


HE time has now come when scholars national culture. With such a view in 
should pay more attention to the mind I have been, for ‘the last few years, 


intensive study of original works, 
Brahmanic, Buddhistic, or Jaina, and try to 
unravel the immense mass of material that 
they contain. Such a study will enable us 
to form an adequate idea of our glorious 
past, and, by filling in the egaps in our 
knowledge, to understand better our modern 


studying the Mahavastu-avadana, a Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit work in three volumes. It is 
‘written in the Gatha dialect which seems 
to be a conglomerative language consisting 


‘of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali forms. 


The Mahdavastu-avaddna belongs to the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Buddhist canonical 
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literature prepared according to the text of 
the Lokottaravadins of the Mahasanghikas of 
Madhyadefa who were the earliest schismat- 
ics, having been formed at the time of the 
second Buddhist Council of the fourth cen- 
tury B.o. The Lokottaravadins believed in 
the doctrine of all the Buddhas being 
‘lokottara’ ie. uncommon, extraordinary, 
and superhuman, adapting themseives to 
worldly life only to the external view. The 
date of the composition or compilation of 
this treatise which is partly in prcse and 
partly in verse falls, according to scholars, 
within the period from the third or second 
century R.C. to the fourth century A.D. The 
chief contents of the Mahavastu-avadana 
relate to the biography of Gautama Buddha, 
adorned profusely with stories and miracles 
accompanying his conception, birth, renun- 
ciation, enlightenment, his conversion of 
some great and small men to his faith, and 
his demise. This book also contains some 
old and new Jataka stories (i.e. the stories 
of previous births of the Buddha). The 
eulogy of this work is mentioned by the 
book itself (III.250) in the following words: 
‘O revered Sirs, the great Mahdavastu which 
is a repository of dharma, which is full of 
great knowledge, which can bring welfare 
to the great mass (of people), has been re- 
vealed by Sugata, the perfect Buddha, for 
the good of all living beings. Those who 
preach the saddharma (the true faith ie. 
Buddhism) and those who hear it preach- 
ed, all attain the immovable or immortal 
nirvana (the blissful state).’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF MAHAYANA 
ON ASVAGHOSA 


One cannot expect to deal exhaustively 
in one lecture with all the religious topics 
treated in this book. Here we shall take up 
only a few topics. In our view the Maha- 
vastu-avadana is by itself a prominently 
religious treatise of the initial stage of 
Mahayana Buddhism. So I wish firstly to 
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give you briefly an mpression of the nature 
of the influence thas Mahayana had on the 
mind of the poet-philosopher A$vaghosa. 
A§Svaghosa belonged to a Brahmana family 
before his conversion to Buddhism and was 
a contemporary o. Kaniska in the first 
century A.D. He was one of the earliest ex- 
ponents of Mahayanism. To facilitate 
comprehension of the Mahdvastu tenets, I 
now give some of the Mahayana ideas that 
can be traced in the works of Agvaghosa. 
We find there explicit and implicit reference 
to (i) the stress lat] on Buddha-bhakt:, the 
Master now being en object of devotion and 
worship to his disaples and devotees ; (11) 
the deification of the Buddha who began to 
be regarded as a god above all gods ; (ii) 
difficulty in bearing the effulgent glory of 
the Bodhisattva ; iv) the excessive use of 
the miraculous element in the legends and 
episodes of his carzer ; (v) the importance 
of thinking about the vanity of existence, 
about renunciation and about the abandon- 
ment of all desire: and cravings; (vi) the 
firm resolve of the Bodhisattva to attain 
parinirvdna (emarcipation from individual 
existence) by causing extinction of all re- 
births and regardng the world as anitya 
(transient or impermanent); (vii) the ded- 
ication of the 3odhisattava’s life in his 
several existences to the service and welfare 
of humanity, He bing anxious to deliver the 
distressed world from the sea of misery by 
means of the raft of his knowledge ; (vui) 
the refutation of some of the Brahmanical 
religious thoughts and practices (especially 
the performance of severe austerities and 
sacrifices of different kinds) ; and (ix) the 
gradual development of the anatmavdada 
(non-existence of any soul) and sinyata 
(real non-existenc> of the objective world), 
as the Master’s idea, according to A$vaghosga, 
was that the Ksetrajia or the individual soul 
always remains prasavadharma (having a 
creative nature) and bijadharma (having 
capability to germinate) and that it cannot 
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totally discard the triad of ajñana (nes- 
cience), karma (action) and trsna (desire) 
and attain the state of akincanya (nothing- 


ness or absence of any kind of possession). 


These Mahayanic ideas can be well illus- 
trated by comparing them to similar ideas 
in the Mahavastu-avadana. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 


Gautama Buddha, a unique and dynamic 
personality in the religious world, was train- 
ed in Vedic lore, including knowledge of 
the Upanisads. But this ‘rebel child of 
Hinduism’, as Swami Vivekananda called 
him, rebelled against Brahmanic Hinduism 
especially regarding its ritualistic institu- 
tions, including the offering of sacrifices of 
various kinds. The Buddha was a great 
rationalist in philosophical thought and con- 
ceptions. The whole world yet regards him 
as a great master of moral force, a great 
renouncer, and the supreme physician in 
healing the human diseases of passion and 
torment. His revolt against the Vedic 
Karma-kanda produced a powerful influ- 
ence on men’s minds when he began to 
preach after he had attained perfect enlight- 
enment, or samyak-sambodhi, in his thirty- 
fifth year. Other contemporary schools of 
philosophical and religious thought, such as 
the Ajivika, the Nirgrantha (the Jaina) and 
the Lokayata also showed hostility towards 
the Brahmanic cult of ritualistic karma. 
Another leading philosopher of the time was 
KeSakambalin. He was a materialist and 
did not believe in God or Soul. He defied 
the authority of the Vedas and refrained 
from performing the Brahmanic ceremonials 
and sacrifices, but, unlike the Buddha, he 
denied the doctrines of transmigration, re- 
birth, and salvation. Another prominent re- 
ligious leader at that time was a Brahmana 
preacher named Safijayin, the head of the 
Parivrajaka sect (to whom I shall refer later 
on in my lecture), who was rather a sceptic 

' for he cherished doubts about the solution 
e 
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of philosophical problems, such as whether 
the world is permanent or impermanent, 
whether there is continuity of life or self 
after death, whether the world had a begin- 
ning or it is beginningless, and so on. To 
the Buddha the sectarian tenets and doc- 
trines of these different contemporary schools 
were unappealing for they seemed to be un- 


„satisfactory, and unreasonable, though they 


severally made a strong impress on his mind 
in certain respects. 


REPUDIATION OF BRAHMANIC SACRIFICES 


Let us now discuss some particular reli- 
gious topics which are described, discussed, 
or referred to in the Mahdavastu-avadana. 
First let us take the subject of repudiation 
of Brahmanic fire-sacrifice, austerities, and 
penances. In connection with the conver- 
sion by the Buddha of Srenya King Bimbi- 
sara, who ruled both in Magadha and Anga 
(jointly) from his capital at Rajagrha 
(modern Rajgir) we read (III.436 ff.) that 
once when the Master, after his perfect en- 
lightenment, was staying at Uruvilva on the 
banks of the Nairanjana river, Uruvilva- 
Kasyapa was asked by the Lord as to why 
he had abandoned the sacred fire-sacrifice, 
austerities, and penances. KéaSyapa said in 
reply that in a sacrifice men speak of food 
and drink, and the sweets of sensual pleas- 
ures, and even of women, but he knew what 
was dross among attachments and he, there- 
fore, took no delight in sacrifice and offer- 
ing. Then on the Buddha’s enquiry as to 
what better thing in the world of devas and 
men his heart was set upon, KaSyapa replied 
saying that when he had seen the Lord 
(Sage) calm, free from all substrate of re- 
birth, possessing nothing, rid of all attach- 
ments to existence, unchanging and not led 
by others, then he lost all delight in sacrifice 
and offering. He then repented that he had 
previously offered the fire-sacrifice and made 
penance in vain and had foolishly believed 
that man could be freed by fire-sacrifice and 
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otferings and that he, being unable to see 
the perfect immovable state, had blindly 
followed after birth and death. He then 
added that now that the Lord had clearly 
revealed to him the pure, perfect, and com- 
plete state, he was able to escape from the 
rounds of birth and death. He also stated 
that so long he had been bound in the chains 


of wrong belief, but the Exalted One had- 


now set him free. Many men, he said, were 
lost through the performance of diverse aus- 
terities as they could not pass beyond doubt. 
The Brahmanas and householders of Maga- 
dha then realized that Uruvilva-Kasyapa 
really was living the brahmacarya life under 
the Recluse, Gautama Buddha. 


This repudiation of Vedic sacrifices, which 
commenced so strongly from the time of the 
Buddha, later found an echo in some of the 
edicts of ASoka in which he showed abun- 
dant respect for the sanctity of life and made 
a strong indictment against the slaughter of 
animals for sacrifice (analambha of pranas). 
The Mahdavastu-avadana expressed such a 
repudiation of sacrifices in a story (II.95 ff.) 
which briefly runs thus: There was a king 
named Sucandrima ruling at Suhhapura 
(perhaps in the Punjab) and he was very 
friendly with his neighbouring king, named 
Subahu, of Hastinapura. Sucandrima once 
prepared for the performance of a great 
sacrifice (mahd-~yajfia) in which he wanted 
to offer every kind of animal living on land 
and in water. At his command the hunters 
and fishermen of his kingdom brought all 
sorts of living beings; the land animals 
being shut up in a large enclosure (yajia- 
vata) and the fishes confined in a tank. The 
King also managed to obtain a beautiful 
kinnart named Manohara, who was the 
daughter of Druma, the king of kinnaras, 
from the Kailasa mount, and had been 
caught by a hunter and brought to Sirhha- 
pura, a city of Brahmanas, and put in the 
sacrificial enclosure. Invitation to the sacri- 
fice was issued to King Subahu of Hastina- 
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pura and several hundred other kings. King 
Subaku sent to the sacrifice his only son, 
named Sudhanu, as his representative. This 
Prince (Sudhanu) saw in the sacrificial en- 
closures many thousands of living beings, 
both Jand and water animals, and he also 
saw the Manohara. On the 
Prince’s asking for the reason for confining 
so many living beings in the sacrificial en- 
closure, King Sucandrima answered, ‘ With 
these animals I shall perform a sacrifice and 
there will thus be plenty of solid and soft 
food’. Im reply Sudhanu pronounced a 
harsh criticism of sacrifice. He sharply ask- 
ed Sucandrima as to whether any good and 
profit would accrue from such a sacrifice 
which consisted in slaughtering all those liv- 
ing beings. The Brahmanic way of reply 
given by King Sucandrima in praise of such 
a sacrifice was this: ‘AI these living be- 
ings chat will be slaughtered ‘in the sacrifice 
will attain heaven. As regards myself, I 
shall be re-born in heaven as many times as 
are equal to the number of animals slaught- 
ered.’ But Prince Sudhanu replied in,a Bud- 
dhistic mood saying: ‘Your Majesty, this 
is not so, this is a wrong view (mithyd 
disti}, for ahimsa (not to cause harm or in- 
jury) is the highest rule. To take life is 
not dharma, but to abstain ‘from taking life 
is dharma. ... Wrong belief is not dharma, 
but right belief is dharma.’ The Prince then 
added : ‘Your Majesty, those who take to 
the path of the ten right actions (kuśala- 
karma) are re-born in heaven. In the 
matter (of the great sacrifice), the path 
followed by your Majesty is not the path to 
heaven, but it is the path that leads to hell.’ 
Sucandrima, the cther kings, and the great 
mass of people present in the function were 
pleased to hear this exposition of the dharma 
by Prince Sudhanu. The result was that the 
King of Simnhapura let out all the living be- 
ings, both the land and the water animals. 
Suck was the Buddhist diatribe against sacri- 


fices in the Mahazastu-avadana. As instruc- 
j e 


kinnart, 
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ted by Prince Sudhanu, King Sucandrima 
of Sithhapura offered an unimpeded and 
flawless sacrifice in which thousands of Sra- 
maņas, Brahmanas, poor people and sup- 
plicants were fully given food and drink and 
were clothed in good garments. Doing so 
he proved that such service was the proper 
sacrifice (or yajña). 

The Mahavastu-avadana has gone so far 
as to say that rituals and sacrifices belong to 


the domain of Mara and not to the actual. 


religious life of men. We find Mara (11.405) 
trying to entice Gautama away from his 
path of renunciation and appealing to him 
to rule his father’s realm and offer the great 
sacrifices, such as the asvamedha (horse- 
sacrifice), the purusa-medha (man-sacrifice), 
the pundarika (the white-lotus sacrifice), 
and the nirargada (the sacrifice of the un- 
barred household), and tempting him by 
adding that if he were to offer these sacri- 
fices he would become -an immortal god. 
But the Bodhisattva rejected all his deceitful 
and tempting words, as he had already 
broken the bonds of home life, with all its 
prosperity and attractions, and he was on 
his way to the city of Nirvana. Buddhist 
treatises are replete with expressions of ab- 
horrence of the performance of rituals and 
sacrifices. 


ORDINATION Process 


Let us now turn to the topic of the ordi- 
nation process adopted by the Buddha and 
his great disciples and try to illustrate this 
from the stories of the conversion to Bud- 
dhism of the two chief and favourite dis- 
ciples of the Buddha, Sariputra and Maud- 
galyayana, and also of MahakaSyapa and of 
Buddha’s own son, Rahula. Upatisya San- 
putra and Kolita Maudgalyayana were born 
in very rich and affluent Brahmana families 
in Nalandagrama and Kolitagrama respect- 
ively, situated within half a yojana of Raja- 
grha. They both lived in the gugukula (pre- 
ceptor’s house), their teacher’s name being 
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Vairatiputra Safijayin, belonging to the 
Brahmanic Parivrajaka sect. These two stu- 
dents were close friends and were vastly 
learned in the Vedic scriptures. They had 
both acquired all the attributes entitling them 
to initiation into the doctrine of all the pre- 
vious samyak-sarmmbuddhas (perfectly enlight- 
ened ones) and were fit to perform all Arya- 
dharma injunctions in this their last birth. 
They felt disgusted with the sights they saw 
at the convivial festivities of the locality, 
and there arose in Sariputra’s mind the con- 
ception of all men being nothing but bones. 
The two friends then discussed between 
themselves thus: ‘This dharma (of the 
Parivrajakas) cannot lead us to emancipa- 
tion or the cessation of all ills. So we should 
independently try to acquire dharma-vinaya 
(well-preached discipline of the dharma) 
that may conduce to the end of all miseries ° 
They then stipulated between themselves that 
of the two the first to attain dharma-vinaya 
should communicate ıt to the other, so that 
they would together renounce the world by 
being initiated into Aryadharma-vinaya. 

At that time the Buddha was residing with 
five hundred bhiksus in the Bamboo Grove 
at Rajagrha. While intending to proceed 
thither, Sdriputra met by chance the Bud- 
dha’s disciple, Upasena, who told the former 
that his Master taught that all dharmas or 
phenomena depended on a Law of Causa- 
tion (i.e. the pratitya-samudpdda doctrine) 
and that he taught everyone to abandon all 
desired objects. On hearing this, Sariputra’s 
mind at once became clear of all impurities 
and his pure spiritual eye opened. He at 
once attained dharma, threw off false views, 
overcaine all doubts, discontinued question- 
ings, came to possess an upright, kind, and 
diligent mind, and acquired proneness to 
nirvana, the eternal blissful state, and the 
aim to achieve it. 

Then Sariputra went first to Maudgalya- 
yana who, on seeing his friend coming to- 
wards him with a calm and serene counten- 
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ance, cried out, ‘O Sariputra, it appears you 
have attained amrta, the immortal state of 
bliss and also the path that leads to it 
(amrtamadhigatam amrta-gamini cha mar- 
gah III.61) and this is why you look so 
doubly bright and effulgent.’ Sariputra 
replied,.‘ You are right in your guess ; I have 
really attained amyta and the path that leads 
to it. There has arisen the light of the world 
(Loka-pradyot).’ Maudgalyayana then en- 
quired from his friend what his teacher had 
taught. Sariputra answered, ‘The Tatha- 
gata has proclaimed the cause, and also the 
cessation of all things or phenomena which 
are born of causes. The great Sramana is 
the holder of such a doctrine.’ On hearing 
this uttered by his comrade, Maudgalyayana 
‘also had his spiritual eye (dharma-caksu) 
opened, and -felt himself fit for the attain- 
ment of nirvana. 

They then both went to their preceptor, 
Safijayin, to take leave of him and inform- 
ed him that they wanted to take ordination 
from Lord Gautama who had already wit- 
nessed directly what might be called dharma- 
vinaya and propagated the same in all quar- 
ters. They also told him that, as seekers 
after true faith, they could not disbelieve 
this. Safijayin’s five hundred followers also 
left him and went away with Sariputra, and 
Maudgalyayana. The Buddha intuitively 
came to know that the two were approach- 
ing him for initiation, and the Lord declared 
that Sariputra would be the leading monk 
among the great intellectuals, and Maud- 
galyayana the leading monk among those 
who possess supernatural powers. Sariputra 
saw Lord Buddha from a distance teaching 
the pure and perfect dharma to a large 
crowd. The Lord was seen by Sariputra in 
a glorified state. Then the two great new 
comers, accompanied by the five hundred 
_ followers, approached the Buddha and bow- 
ed their heads at his feet. SAriputra ad- 
dressed the Lord thus: ‘O Ascetic, we 
have so long dwelt (as it were) in waters of 
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the ocean, in cave of hills, and in glades 
in the woods. Through lack of the sight of 
yourself in person, we have long lived among ` 
false heretics. O great Caravan-leader, now 
having receded from the wrong path, we 
have crossed over in faith to your way, and 
having traversed the wilderness of worldly 
life we have became wise and _passionless 
and are no longer moved by attachment.’ 
Both Śārīputra and Maudgalyayana then 
begged of the Lord to admit them as rec- 
luses and ordain them. The Lord then or- 
dained them both znd the five hundred other 
wanderers by uttering the simple formula 
‘Come, monks’ and also’ ‘Come, monks, 
live the religious 1 fe under the Tathagata’. 
Then a miracle took place. All their marks, 
badges, emblems, and the signs of wander- 
ers. disappeared, and there appeared the 
three robes and-bewls, while their ‘hair turn- 
ed to the natural state of recluses ; and their 
deportment then became so established that 
it seemed they were all monks ordained a 
hundred years. This is the special form of 
rerunciation (pravrajya), ordination (upa- 
sarapada), and emtry into the monks’ status 
(baiksu-bhava) of these two great men and 
their company of five hundred wanderers. 
Such is the tradition, and the two saints and 
their followers after ordination by the Bud- 
dha, succeeded ia crossing over the deep 
forest of birth, decay, death, and re-birth. 
A few words may be said in this connec- 
tion about the ordination of Mahākāśyapa. 
Once there was en exchange of ‘hot words 
between Ananda, the favourite disciple of 
tha Buddha, ani Mahakasyapa. In the 
course of this tak between the two great 
theras, MahakaSyapa made the’ pungent re- 
mark that Ananca acted like a, youngster, 
knowing no mederation and, like one des- 
troying a good harvest, he went the rounds 
of families for alms taking with him a big 
bedy of young and fresh fellow-students who 
were newly ordained and had no guard on 
the doors of their senses ; they were not vig- 
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ilant and they were irresponsible. Ananda 
resented the remark, and said that even 
though there were grey hairs growing on his 
head, yet Mahakafyapa thought fit to ad- 
dress him as if he were addressing a young- 
ster. At that time a nun, Sthilananda by 
name, championed Ananda against Mahi- 
kasyapa who, she remarked, had formerly 
belonged to another sect. Mahaka$yapa told 
Ananda that this sister nun spoke out of 
thoughtlessness. Ananda begged pardon of 
the sage, for womankind was witless and 
lacking in knowledge of the proper occasion 
to speak. Mahakagyapa then reminded 
Ananda in protest that he had never ac- 
knowledged, before embracing the religious 
life, any master other than the Lord Tatha- 
gata, the perfect Buddha. He referred to 
his renouncing his home with its rich mate- 
rial properties of high earthly value which 
he regarded as defilements. He said, more- 
over, that he left home taking with him only 
one patched cotton cloak and had wandered 
out in quest of Arhans in the world, and at 
that time there was no other Arhan any- 
where except the perfect Buddha, and after 
one year of his leaving home he saw the 
Lord in Rajagrha at the Bahuputraka shrine 
(chettya) and the thought crossed his mind 
that he was looking on the Lord who was 
all-seeing, all-knowing, and possessed of ab- 
solute and perfect knowledge. Then he told 
Ananda, briefly, the story of his own ordi-, 
nation by the Buddha himself. He said 
that approaching the Lord in reverence he 
addressed him in these words: ‘Lord, you 
are my master and I am your disciple, 
Sugata.’ The Lord, he told Ananda, had 
said to him in reply: ‘O Kasyapa, I am 
your master and you are my disciple.” Then 
the Tathagata gave MahakaSyapa an exhor- 
tation on how to train himself to abide by 
the restraint of the disciplinary rules. The 
Lord in this exhortation referred to the fact 
of the body being not -permanently assem- 
bled. He also asked MahakaSyapa to train 
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himself in discerning the uprising and the 
cessation of the five skandhas on which 
existence thrives, and gave him a lesson on 
the pratitya-samutpada doctrine. 


Mahakagyapa then told the venerable An- 
anda that after he had been given the cx- 
hortation, he was a probationer student 
(Stsya) for only eight days, having yet to act 
before attainment of perfection, but on the 
ninth day he attained perfect knowledge. 
Then he reported to Ananda how his patch- 
ed cotton under-robe was exchanged for the 
under-robe of hempen rags of the Tathi- 
gata. Thus did he become a genuine son of 
the Lord, born of the dharma, created by 
the dharma, and heir as to the dharma and 
not as to the flesh. His three kinds of 
knowledge, his six kinds of super-knowledge, 
and mastery of the powers could no longer 
be hidden. After this the five hundred 
monks in Ananda’s charge harboured no 
more doubt or mistrust regarding Mahi- 
kasyapa to whom their obedience became 
greater and better than before. The depraved 
nun, Sthilananda, remained, however, unrec- 
onciled and she uncovered herself before 
Mahakasyapa and died immediately. On 
account of her hard-heartedness towards the 
sage, she was reborn in a great hell—such 
was the tradition. 


RAHULA’S CONVERSION 


I wish now to give you briefly an account 
of Rāhuląæs conversion. Gautama, the 
Exalted One, according to his promise to his 
father, Suddhodhana, to visit his capital city 
after his attainment of perfect enlighten- 
ment, fulfilled that promise and gladly visit- 
ed Kapilavastu accompanied by some dis- 
ciples. The King, his wife Mahaprajapati 
Gautami, YaSodhara (Gautaima’s wife) all 
were glad to invite separately the Lord to 
meals in their apartments and the Buddha 
accepted their invitations. During the 
course of this visit, one day the shadow of 
the Lord happened to fall on his son, 
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Rahula, then seven or cight years old, and 
Rahula’s whole body thrilled. The King 
issued a proclamation that nobody, under 
penalty of death, was to inform Rahula that 
he was the son of the Lord. This was, as 
you will understand, to prevent Rahula’s 
conversion to the faith of the Great Rec- 
luse, now residing in the palace. Rahula, 
however, asked his mother, YaSodhara, 
whether the Recluse was in any way rce- 
lated to him, as his heart was possessed by 
love for him. His mother fell into a 
dilemma—there was her son’s insistence on 
knowing the identity of the great Guest, and 
there was the King’s proclamation of the 
penalty of death for anybody disclosing the 
same to Rahula. ‘Come what may’, 
YaSodhara thought, ‘I shall tell my noble 
son that the Recluse is his own father, 
though I stand the risk of the declared 
penalty’. So she told her son that the Rec- 
luse was his father. As soon as this was 
done, Rahula clung to a corner of the Lord’s 
yellow robe and said to his mother that if 
he were his father, he (Rahula) would go 
forth from home to the homeless state and 
follow his father’s way. Seeing this, all the 
women in the harem cried, and Suddho- 
dhana became aware of the event and he 
sighed, wept, and lamented. The King 
requested the Lord saying that it was enough 
that He himself had renounced his sover- 
eignty and left his home and family, but He 
should order Prince Rahula not to go, so 
that the royal Sakya family be not made 
extinct. The Lord told his father that this 
boy retained the impressions of his lives 
under other previous Buddhas and was 
destined never to live with a wife at home. 
Therefore he must now be completely 
emancipated from the skandhas (the aggre- 
gates conditioning the appearance of life). 

On account of Gautama’s renunciation, 
nobody in the palace had taken proper care 
of Rahula; even his horoscope had not 
been taken and the ceremony of braiding 
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his hair and providing him with car-rings 
remained unfulfilled. So the king begged 
of his son, the Buddha, to allow Rahula’s 
going forth to take place after a week. ‘The 
Lord ordered his sca, still holding the corner 
of his recluse father’s yellow robe, to do a3 
his grandfather bade him. Yaśodharā, 
taking her son in ker lap, tried to present to 
him all the hardsaips of a homeless state 
and asked her son to enjoy at home all the 
pleasyres of a prinze’s life. Rahula told his 
mother in reply that he was ready to give 
up those pleasures and go forth from home 
into a homeless staze and inevitably he would 
attain nirvana, the immortal bliss, like his 
father. The Buddha then blessed his son, 
gently touching hss head. 


The Lord then spoke to Sariputra and 
asked him to ordain Rahula and to share 
his hut with the d0y. The sage asked the 
Lord, ‘How, Lord shall I ordain R&ahula ? ’ 
Tke Lord replied, ‘O Sariputra, with the 
ordination of one who is a young man, a 
novice, into the aryan dharma and discip- 
line. He is to sav, “I, Rahula, am coming 
to the refuge of the Buddha, of the Dharma, 
and the Sangha’. Secondly he is to say, 
“T am Rahula. The Buddha, the Dharma, 
and the Sangha, and nothing else will be 
my refuge. As lomg as I live, I, Rahula, will 
abstain from murder, theft, wrong sensual 
behaviour, falsehood, and the state of in- 


-dolence induced by indulgence in toddy and 


spirits. Establish me as an updsaka (a lay 
disciple) on the kasis of these five Siksapadas 
(moral precepts). I, Rahula, will follow 
into the religious life of the Buddha (said 
three times)”.’ Sariputra, after ‘having cut 
Rahula’s hair, then took Rahula’s right hand 
and Maudgalyayana took his left hand and 
they led him to Fis bed of straw. The Lord 
said, ‘ Let him be ordained into the dharma 
and let him be a follower of mine’. ‘This, 
in short, is the episode of Rahula’s conver- 
sion, ° 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE Dasa-BHUMIS 
(TEN STAGES) 


I now pass on to the topic of the Daga- 
bhimis. 

After the demise of the Buddha, Maha- 
kaSyapa feared that a schism in the satigha 
might arise and that sectarians and heretics 
might cause harm to the peerless doctrine of 
the Lord. He therefore busied himself, 
with other faithful disciples of the Master, 
in collecting his teachings. In that connec- 
tion he asked the venerable Mahakatyayana 
to speak to them of the conduct and career 
of great-hearted kings of dharma. In the 
course of his reply Mahakatyayana told 
Mahakasyapa of the famous Daśa-bhūmi 
principles, so much advocated in the Maha- 
vastu (1.76 ff.) as related by him. These 
bhumis are the various stages of develop- 
ment of the qualities of a bodhisattva to- 
wards which he progressively advances, 
gradually ascending from one bhiim: to the 
next, up to the tenth stage. 

The treatise names the different bhūmis 
thus : the first is called durdroha (difficult 
to ascend), the second baddhamanda (fasten- 
ing), the third puspamandita (adorned with 
flowers), the fourth rucira (fascinating), 
the fifth cittavistarad (expanding the mind), 
the sixth ripavati (lovely), the seventh 
durjaya (hard to conquer), the eighth 
janmanidesa (ascertaining the birth), the 
ninth deriving its name from yauvarajya 
(anointment or installation like a Crown 
Prince) and the tenth from abhiseka (coro- 
nation). 

In the first stage the bodhisattvas 
develop eight rules of conduct ; liberality, 
compassion, indefatigability, humility, study 
of all scriptures, heroism, approval of the 
people, and fortitude. Living in this stage, 
they conceive the idea of attainment of per- 
fect wisdom by the accumulation of merits. 
In the second stage, the bodhisattvas feel 
undoubtedly an aversion to all forms of 
existence and their dispositions are good, 


„evil thoughts against a tathagata. 
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amiable, sweet, keen, bountiful, charming, 
profound, controlled, imperturbable, extra- 
ordinary, lofty, noble, never miserable, res- 
olute, sincere, pure, steadfast, free, contented, 
and so on. On account of lapses they may 
fail to reach the third stage. 

In the third stage the minds of the 
bodhisattvas become set on renunciation. 
They want to make all creatures happy and 
they do so, but not for their own well- 
being, and not even for the sake of attain- 
ing their own enlightenment. In order to 
qualify themselves to reach the fourth 
bhiimi or stage, the bodhisattvas do not 
create schisms in the satigha, nor do they 
raze stupas to the ground, nor harbour any 
Herein 
they bring their career to maturity and 
evolve the idea of enlightenment. In ex- 
pounding and illustrating the merits and 
demerits of bodhisattvas in the fifth stage, 
the Mahdvastu mentions the names of some 
of the buddhas or jinas worshipped by Lord 
Gautama when He himself passed through 
this stage, and also by other past great 
kings and other great personalities. These 
kings and others offered great gifts to those 
buddhas and prayed to them so that they 
might themselves become perfect buddhas 
and safely lead across all men fallen into 
the great flood of recurrent births, and that 
they might live in peace by dragging their 
minds away from all sorts of attachments. 
With reference to dispositions in the sixth 
stage, we learn from the Mahavastu that 
many fields are not empty of buddhas, 
while certain others are. Sometimes two 
tathagatas might appear on earth, if one 
buddha were not equal to the conditions of 
Buddhahood. Otherwise no two such val- 
iant buddhas are born in one and the same 
field. In the seventh stage the bodhisattvas 
apply their minds to self-control, and preach 
and commend abstention from killing. They 
herein possess the good qualities of mastery 
over karma (action), resoluteness, endur- 
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ance, trustworthiness, uprightness and sin- 
cerity. They are full of civility towards 
elderly people and persuasive in speech. 
They even love their enemies. In the eighth 
stage the hearts of the bodhisattvas become 
full of compassion. The Mahdavastu then 
recounts hundreds of the host of Aryan 
buddhas in the ninth bhimi. Maha- 
katyayana then told Mahakasyapa about 
those bodhisattvas who passed thrcugh the 
ninth bhūmi and encompassed the tenth 
after having attained the Tusita heaven ; 
they thence descend to a mother’s womb to 
lead to their last human extraordinary 
existence. » This, in short, is an account of 
the Daśa-bhūmıs in the Mahavastu. 


Tue PrRATYEKA-BUDDHAS 


The concept of the Pratyeka-buddhas is 
found to have developed to a great extent 
during the period represented by the Maha- 
vastu. These are self-controlled and self- 
possessed ascetics who attain enlightenment 
without proclaiming it to the world. In 
Buddhist dogmatics the Pratyeka-buddhas 
attain enlightenment for themselves, by 
themselves without the aid of any teachers, 
and they do not even propose to act as 
teachers to others. They arise whenever 
buddhas do not appear in the world (III. 
27). These individually enlightened saint- 
ly persons may be countless. ‘They are 
splendid in their silence, possessing great 
power, remaining almost in loneliness, like 
the rhinoceros, taming and calming only 
their own selves, and passing away. almost 
finally after winning enlightenment. They, 
however, do not possess to a high degree 
the five essential eyes, viz. the eye of the 
flesh, the deva eye, the eye of wisdom, the 
eye of dharma and the eye of a buddha, 
all of which can only be possessed by the 
buddhas (1.158). : They function to con- 
stitute a field for winning merit. They are 
objects of offerings received from other 
people. Their deportment and demeanour 
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are described in the Mahdvastu in many a 
context. They have courteous manners with 
regard to their coming and going; they 
look forward and around ; they extend and 
withdraw théir hands and they carry with 


them their cloaks, bowls, and robes. They 
look like ndgas (elephants). They appear 
to have accomplshed their task. Their 


organs of sense are turned inwards and their 
minds do not turr outwards. They do not 
look in any way cisturbed, because of their 
achievement of hermony with the dharma. 
They never look forward beyond a plough’s 
length. Such is their auspicious deportment. 


WORSHIP OF THE BUDDHA 


Lastly, I shall concisely refer to a peculiar 
subject. The AMfahdvastu puts some verses 
(II.362) into the mouth of Lord Buddha 
about the efficacy of the worship of the 
Buddha. They may be interpreted thus : 
‘The person (called a son of the Buddha) 
who, having turred his thoughts towards 
attainment of enlizhtenment (only) for the 
sake of welfare cf all living beings, goes 
round (saluting reverentially) a tope of the 
saviour of the world, becomes, in all places 
in all his lives, mindful, thoughtful, virtu- 
ous and assured as he fares on the way to 
enlightenment.’ It is also said that such 
beings shall themselves become saviours of 
the world, all-see:ng, with passions stifled 
and the lusts destroyed, and they are des- 
tined to become peerless buddhas in the 
world after having for a long time pursued 
the good in their various lives. Then we 
find in this book (in the Avalokitasitra@) 
an enumeration cf the simple methods of 
Buddha-piija, whch if resorted to with 
devotion, will lead to accumulation of in- 
calculable merits as a result of which they 
will never become confounded by appear- 
ances and will be able to perceive the un- 
substantiality or soullessness and emptiness 
or non-existence cf all dharmas (the things 
or appearances in the objective world). 


Briefly speaking, the methods are the fol- 
lowing : (i) Salutation of a tope and monu- 
ments erected in the Buddha’s honour ; (ii) 
placing a garland or a festoon of fine silk on 
a tope or a monument containing the relics 
of the Buddha ; (iii) offering flowers, burn- 
ing even a pinch of incense in Buddhist 
shrines ;,(iv) putting a flag on the Lord’s 
shrines ; (v) holding a single light over the 
tope; (vi) placing therein a sunshade ; 
(vii) honouring the Buddha by playing an 
instrument of music in shrines ; (vii) put- 
ting adornments on the shrines ; (ix) cleans- 
ing the topes and washing away dust there- 
in; (x) offering dried cow-dung cakes in 
shrines for preparing fire therein ; . (xi) 
offering even a drop of oil at a tope ; (xii) 
taking bricks and carrying them to shrines ; 
(xiii) anointing shrines with perfumes ; 
(xiv) placing a necklace of gems on them ; 
(xv) giving one trustful thought to the 
Buddha ; (xvi) bringing net-work coverings 
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to shrines; (xvii) taking and throwing 
away faded flowers from shrines; (xviii) 
sprinkling sandal-wood powder thereon ; 
(xix) making a reverential bow before a 
tope ; (xx) offering a bowl in the Buddha’s 
name for his acceptance, and (xxi) forming 
a resolution in the mind that they (these 
worshippers) may set free the unfree and 
in their own emancipated state may become 
an eye to the blind and dispel their gloom 
and darkness, and may lead across the beings 
who have not crossed, may fare without a 
tremor through the whole world, and release 
those in misery. 


We are told that such benefactors and 
worshippers of the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sangha never feel troubled by any 
ills of the world and they may become dis- 
tinguished wealthy merchants, householders 
possessing wonderful treasures, king’s sons, 
ministers, and even powerful universal rulers. 


While answering questions at the end of his lecture, on ‘The Impact of 
Hinduism in the Modern’ World’ (see p. 132) Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta said : 


It has to be remembered that from the nineteenth century onwards emphasis 
has been given to the idea that the religious life is not a life of negation. In 
modern times, Sri Aurobindo repeatedly, pointed out that undue emphasis had 
been placed upon the negative attitude in religion. Sri Aurobindo said that unduc 
importance had been given to the Upanisadic saying ekam eva advitiyam (the 
one without a second), while the saying sarvam khalvidam Brahma (all this is 


Brahman) had not been given the same emphasis. 


He meant by this that the 


religious life does not mean a life of ascent merely through negation. As Hinduism 
prefers the conception of divinity, to the conception of a personal God, the religious 


life is equally a process of descent, a process of bringing truth into life. 


Religion 


means a drive towards divinity, the realization of divinity. The religious life 1s 
fulfilled only when that divine truth can be realized and utilized in daily life— 


even in this modern life of ours. 


IMPACT OF HINDUISM ON THE MODERN WORLD 


Suasut Buusan Das GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. 


‘The Present Impact of the Grea: Religions on the Lives 
of Men in Orient and Occident’ was the theme of a con- 
ference, sponsored by Unesco and o-ganized by Pax' Romana, 
which was held at Manila in the Philippines last January. 
Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, whe is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Indian Languages at the University of 
Calcutta, participated in the conference as the representative 
of Hinduism. That he was a worthy representative will be 
acceded by all who know him as a writer and thinker, as the 
author of works in English on varicus aspects of Indian reli- 
gious thought, and as one of the Institute’s most respected 
lecturers. : The thought-provoking lecture reproduced here 
was given by him a: the Institute last March. 


EFORE I embark on my subject, I 
think it better, first of all, to give you 
an idea of what I propose to do; for 

the subject by itself may seem to you some- 
what vague. The word ‘impact’ raises 
more than one question, and it may lead 
you to expect me to deal with such topics 
as how the doctrines and_practices of Hindu- 
ism are actually ‘influencing the religious be- 
lief and practices of people all over the 
world, or how the ideas of the Hindus are 
. actually influencing the ideas of the intellec- 
tual people of the world. That is one way 
of taking the subject.- Or we may try to 
make a historical survey of how Hinduism 
spread beyond the area of India and we may 
study how Hinduism did actually influence 
even Christianity in the earlier days. There 
is also the question of Hinduisin influencing 
Islam, particularly in the Sufistic linc. Then 
there comes the question of Hinduism in- 
fluencing the Buddhistic doctrines and 
thought ; the religious approach as well as 
the religious endeavour of the Buddhist. 
The tenets of Buddhism are so very akin to 
those of Hinduism that the question of their 
relation and interaction naturally comes in. 


Then there may be the question of how 
Hinduism influenced, in older days, almost 
all the Pacific islards and the eastern coun- 
tries. 
Well, I do not propose to deal with all 
these historical cuestions. My attention 
will be concentrated rather on a: different 
point, which is, I think, the deeper impli- 
cation of the impact of Hinduism on the 
life of modern people. I propose to analyse 
and scrutinize how Hinduism is actually 
meaningful to the adherents of Hinduism 
today. By ‘today? I mean our life in the 
present context of the world, and I want to 
see not only how Hinduism can be mean- 
ingful to the life of the so-called Hindus, 
the adherents of Hinduism, but how the prin- 
ciples, the fundarrentals, of Hinduism can 
be actually meanirgful, even in the present 
context, to the people of the whole world. 
I shall, therefore, concentrate my attention 
on the second aspect of the question, which 
I think to be the more important aspect, 
rather than on the historical aspect. 

When we speak of the impact of Hindu- 
ism on the moderr world, we may say, and 
I personallyehave really felt it, that there 
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1MPACT OF HINDUISM ON THE MODERN WORLD 


is a renewed interest in the minds of western 
people, of the American people, and also 
of the people of eastern countries, about 
what Hinduism is. In the course of this 
talk I shall try to show that even inter- 
national politics today are, to a great extent, 
being modified and determined by some of 
the fundamental ideas of the Hindus. There 
are actually great thinkers of the West who 
are influenced by the Upanisadic ideas, 
particularly the Upanisadic ideas that have 
been made’ very popular in Europe through 
the writings of Tagore, through the writings, 
life, and activities of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
through the writings, in modern times, of 
Sri Aurobindo. . I do not speak of Swami 
Vivekananda, for I take him as a historical 
personage. His contribution and his activi- 


ties—these things are known to you, and, 


Mr. Justice Mukherji, our Chairman this 
evening, spoke about him elaborately quite 
recently. ' 

At the same time, however, I would draw 
your attention to the fact that as we witness 
a renewed interest in Hinduism, as there is 
a section of the people who treat Hindu 
beliefs and ideas with great respect, as T. S. 
Eliot has done in ending one of his very 
well known poems with some Upanisadic 
words, still there is also another side. My 
experience recently in Manila was that 
colossal is the ignorance of outside people 
about Hinduism ; and the negative side of 
it seemed to me to be better than the posi- 
tive side of it. On the positive side, I found 
questions put to me which betrayed the fact 
that outside people have very queer ideas 
about many of the doctrines and practices 
of the Hindus. Through journals and the 
popular writings of ill-informed travellers 
great injustice is done to Hinduism, and 
there is immediate necd to try to make pco- 
ple abroad understand what the fundamen- 
tals of Hinduism are. 

Now when we speak of the impact of 
Hinduism on the modern World, the first 
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question that poses itself to us is this : What 
actually do we ourselves mean by Hindu- 
ism? That question has been put to many 
speakers from India at many conferences 
held outside India, and that question was 
repeatedly put to me also. And the idea 
behind it is that Hinduism actually docs not 
represent any unified religion with some 
finality of ideal or practice ; it 1s rather a 
chaotic jumble of practices and ideas. Tak- 
ing the whole thing superficially, this seems 
to be the fact. A traveller comes to India 
and finds a section of Brahmanas, with a 
tuft of hair on their shaven heads and wear- 
ing the-sacred thread, chanting the Vedic 
mantras and offering butter in the sacrifi- 
cial fire—and that ıs Hinduism. He then 


“comes to another place and he finds the 


Vaisnavas loudly singing the name of the 
Lord in congregation to the accompaniment 
of various types of musical instruments— 
and that is also Hinduism. Then he goes to 
some Saivite temple and finds the phallic 
symbol of the Lord being worshipped with 
all the paraphernalia. Or he gocs to 
some temple of Sakti and there finds the 
worship of some direful goddess with the 
immolation of animals. Some travellers 
witness the Hol: festival with all its revclries, 
some witness -the ceremonies being perlorm- 
ed on the occasion of the solar eclipse or 
even the lunar eclipse, hundreds and thou- 
sands of people dipping in the Ganges and 
these travellers take photographs, make 
comments, and then declare—this is Hindu- 
ism. 


Tue Uniryino FACTOR 


Then what actually is Hinduism? As a 
Hindu myself, I would not disclaim any of 
these elements to be component parts of 
Hinduism. At the same time, however, I 
would stoutly refuse to believe that Hindu- 
ism is a chaotic jumble of practices and 
doctrines, Having no unity of purpose and 
no finality of ideal. The main difficulty is 
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that Hinduism, unlike most other great reli- 
gions of the world today, is not a historical 
religion. It is not a historical religion in the 
sense in which Christianity 1s or Islam ıs or 
Buddhism is. In all these religions all the 
doctrines and practices gather round: the 
personality of a single person, either Jesus 
Christ or Mohammed or the Buddha,? but 
Hinduism is a very ancient Teligion with a 
checkered history of evolution. What is 
said to be composite Hinduism today is not 
the contribution of any single person at any 
historical pomt of tıme. It is the result of 
the evolution of religious ideas and practices 
for centuries, and in the process it has in- 
tegrated and correlated ideas and practices 
from many ethnic groups, Aryans and non- 


Aryans, and even from people outside India.. 


Then what is it that gives all these diverse 
elements of Hinduism some finality of ideal ? 
If we look into the whole history of Hindu- 
ism, we shall see that the Upanisadic ideals 
have been the pivot round which the whole 
evolution has taken place. If we have taken 
ingredients from different ethnic groups, we 
have taken nothing without transforming 
them and sublimating them and giving them 
some finality of purpose. That finality of 
purpose has been supplied by the Upani- 
sadic ideals which have been the watchword 
of Indian religion from the very beginning 
and which still are today, I am sure, guid- 
ing the rehgious lfe of the whole of the 
Hindus. 

Let us take one or two instances. Think 
of the Sakta cult, the worship of Sakti. It 
15 well known that Sri Ramakrishna himself 
was a priest in the temple of Kali at 
Dakshineswar. But what was Mother Kali 
to him? Mother Kali, as conceived by Sri 
Ramakrishna, and the spiritual endeavour 
that gathered round his idea of Kali, had 
nothing which contravened the ideas that 
the Hindus have from the Upanisads. This 
applies to the conception of and the practi- 
cal approach to the Mother deity in the 
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case of all the great saints in the Sakta cult. 
Think of the interpretation of the Candi 
made by Satyadeva in his Sa@dhan-Samar. 
There the whole inte-pretation is on the 
Vedantic lines or, rath2r, on the Upanisadic 
lines. It is this Upanisadic non-dualism 
that has been the wa-chword, the unifying 
factor, that has given the chaotic elements 
a finality of purpose, a unity of vision. I 
raise this question and discuss this point just 
to be sure what meanang Hinduism has to- 
day to the people wh» actually profess this 
religion. I raise the question because of the 
fact that the cbjective conditions of the- 
modern world are actually a challenge to 
our religious consciovsness. All the prob- 
lems that have come rom science, and not 
only from science, but from our economic 


_life in heavy industrialization and mechani- 


zation, and all the materialistic tendencies— 
not all of them superficial in nature but 
worthy of our serious consideration, as is 
the materialistic conception of Marxism—all 
these are actually a challenge to our religious 
belief today, and the point is how Hindu- 
ism is able to meet this challenge, and how 
Hinduism actually has meaning in mould- 
ing the day to day life of the Hindus. When 
this primary question is answered, there will 
be the question of the possibility of extend- 
ing these principles to the life of the people 
in general. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


The main challenge comes from science, 
and I believe that it would be a wrong per- 
spective to try to evade science and explain 
it away. It would ke wrong on our part 
to say that science i: not discovering new 
truths and that cverrthing is there in the 
Vedas. It is a fact that science is supplying 
us with a mass of information that is actual- 
ly impelling us to modify some of our tradi- 
tional beliefs. To this, my reply as a Hindu 
will be that a real Hindu would never be 
afraid of this clalleng> of science, but would 
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take science to be a real force in life, a force 
that is actually purging his religious cons 
ciousness and taking him actually to the 
fundamentals of religion, to the exclusion of 
the mythical and traditional elements in re- 
ligion. It. is a fact that the biological 
sciences today are challenging some of the 
beliefs, traditional beliefs, of the Hindus such 
as their belief in the ‘law of Karma. Again 
the geological sciences are challenging our 
old belief in cosmology and cosmogony, and 
psychological science, the modern process of 
psycho-analysis, is also challenging our time- 
honoured belief of the mind being a sub- 
stance and, as such, something like a reflec- 
tion from the spiritual substance which we 
call the soul. Our reply will be that if these 
facts modify our religious consciousness they 
do not dispense with the actual fundamentals 
of religion, religion which is actually uphold- 
„ing the life of the Hindus today. So far as 
science is concerned, pure science, the danger 
does not seem to be very great, for the scien- 
tists, when they are really scientists, are not 
aggressive in their attitude, and I personally 
am definitely of the opinion that it is possible 
to integrate the results of science with our 
religious beliefs and with a deep religious 
consciousness. 


Danger, however, comes from some pre- 
sumptions which follow from some scientific 
discoveries. I may, incidentally, refer to a 
school of thinkers who in the name of psy- 
cho-analysis are inclined to interpret all the 
elements of religion as nothing but sheer 
camouflage, a camouflage of the inherent 
weakness of man. They explain our belief 
in a soul substance, our belief in after-life, 
our belief in spiritual experience as eternal 
life, as vicarious processes of enjoyment when 
we utterly fail in practical life. They say 
that when we come face to face with the 
facts of life, when we find no way out, we 
revert to the wishful thinking of the spirit- 
ual life. Our unfulfilled desires we try to 
have fulfilled in a vicarious Way in our spirit- 
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ual experiences. I stoutly deny this claim 
to explain all religious elements as camou- 
flage. It may be a fact that many of the 
religious elements in Hinduism might have 
been borrowed from historical sources which 
may not be as dignified in the source as they 
appear today. It may be a fact that the 
festival of Holi, for example, might have 
been taken by us from some social cere- 
monies or social functions. There are an- 
thropological elements in such festivals which 
reveal some crude elements. However, if 
we say that because of the fact that the lotus 
has its origin in mud, the full-blown lotus, 
with all its grandeur ef colour and shape 
and all its beauty, is nothing but mud in 
valuation, we shall be in a very difficult posi- 
tion. A lotus cannot come out of mud un- 
less there be some seed there, and unless 
there be some urge in the seed for an up- 
ward evolution, an urge to enjoy the open 
sun on the surface of the water. Unless that 
urge is there, it is not possible for nature 
herself to transform the crude elements in 
mud and water into a full-blown lotus. It 
is the same with the religious consciousness 
of the Hindus. I would say that unless there 
is a great urge in us to transcend all the 
crudities of this life, and find our fulfilment 
in the grandeur of light and delight, we 
cannot evolve. Unless there be the inherent 
urge in human nature for something higher 
and grander, there cannot be religion, there 
cannot be aesthetics, and there cannot be 
all the higher propensities of life. ‘These 
things cannot be mere camouflage or vicari- 
ous enjoyment when we are baffled in prac- 
tical life. 

As for heavy industrialization and mech- 
anization, this is a great problem in our 
modern life so far as the Hindus are con- 
cerned. It is a problem because the cere- 
monial side of the Hindu religion developed 
historically against a background of agri- 
cultural or rural social structure. Being 
dependent on agricultural life, there were 
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less vicissitudes in social life in India than 
there have been in other parts of the world, 
particularly in Europe. Now we have all 
seen how very rapid has been the change 
over from agricultural economy to industrial 
economy ; and how far reaching have been 
the consequences of this rapid switching over 
from one type of economic structure to: the 
other in the disintegration of our social ‘life. 
Industrial concentration has resulted in rapid 
urbanization that has also given a strong blow 
to the old pattern of our social hfe. ` 
Now, how are we to face these problems ? 
The question has often been put point blank 
to us—how far is it possible to cultivate a 
life of interior contemplation in the indus- 
trial life of today ? All the Five-Year Plans 
of India are heading towards heavy indus- 
trialization, and if we really succeed in these 
Five-Year Plans, within a few decades we 
shall find that the whole country has been 
industrialized. This calls for serious thought. 
How far is it possible for a man in an in- 
dustrial city like, say, Jamshedpur, a man 
who is actually a worker in the Tata !fac- 
tories, to cultivate his interior lfe of kon- 
templation ? Further, the main question is, 
Is it of any actual significance to develop 
this life of contemplation in the present con- 
text of heavy industrialization and mecha- 
nization ? Is it possible? Is it desirable ? 
What will actually be the significance of a 
life of contemplation to a man pursuing an 
active life today? My answer from! the 
point of view of Hinduism will be that there 
seems to me to be a misunderstandıng in the 
very putting of this question. This question 
presupposes the notion that the contempla- 
tive life of man developed because of the 
congenial leisure he had to develop such a 
lfe. It also presupposes the fact that, be- 
cause man is now bereft of that congenial 
opportunity, it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to have a contemplative life under pres- 
‘ent conditions. This is an erroneous idea. 
The development of the contemplative’ life 
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has been very well explained in a verse in 
the Katha Upanisad. It relates how Praja- 
pati Brahma, the Creator, became jealous of 
man. Man, He founc, was full of possibil- 
ities, man had great abilities. So He felt 
that He had not done well to create man, 
who one day might eren challenge his own 
Creator. Prajapati thus became more and 
more jealous of man—his rival. At last he 
had an idea and decided to play a trick 
upon man. To all men’s senses He gave an 
outward tendency, so that man would only 
see the apparent, the outer world, and not 
the inner truth. The truth He kept hidden 
within, and He focused all the senses of 
man on outer things. Man, however, was 
clever enough to see tarough the trick play- 
ed upcn him by Prafapati Brahma. Even 
among men there are some who are wise ; 
they challenged Prajapati Brahma and said, 
‘You have given an outward tendency to 
all our senses, but dc you know what we 
shall do? We shall cose our eyes and turn 
our sight inwards.’ ‘Thus it was that the 
contemplative life was given to man. Thus 
it was that man deve.oped the inner urge. 
He discovered the truth of life not outside 
himself, but inside. Ir the Chandogya U pa- 
nisad we read ‘Dhoanadbai ‘chittadbada 
Sreya’, meditation mus be taken to be much 
higher than the ordinary states and processes 
of the mind. Why should this be so? The 
Upanisad says, ‘ Dhydvativa pithivi dhyaya- 
tiva Gki§a’, looking at the earth, looking at 
the sky, all seem to be sublime and dignified 
only when you feel that the whole firma- 
ment, the whole world, is in deep med- 
itation. 


So Hindus believe that whatever greatness 
there is in man comes out of this meditative 
element which is inherent in the very nature 
of man. They do not believe that man’s 
meditative nature developed through a his- 
torical orocess arising f-om congenial leisure ; 
they believe that the meditative element is 
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there just because it is the very nature of 
man to be so. 


SomE UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS 


Let us now consider some elements in 
Hinduism which are universally acceptable, 
which are acceptable to man the universal, 
irrespective of caste and creed. First of all 
let us look at the word dharma. I do not 
accept the word ‘religion’ as a synonym 
for the word dharma. The word dharma 
signifies ‘that which keeps up the life of 
man, that which prevents man from degen- 
eration’, What, then, is dharma? If you 
scrutinize the whole of our scriptures you 
will find that very often religion is spoken 
of without reference directly to the belief in 
a personal God. There dharma means a 
belief in the moral nature of the whole 
cosmos. It means a belief that the principle 
behind the universe, the power that sets the 
whole course of the universe, the power that 
gives the universe a definite shape—that this 
principle and power is not a blind force, 
but a moral force; and it is this that 
guarantees the moral nature and the moral 
aspirations of man. 

In the, Mahabharata we read, ‘ Dharma 
raksati raksitah’, dharma protects the man 
who protects dharma. An example of this 
we find in the story of Duryodhana. Dur- 
yodhana’s mother, Gandhari, tried her best 
to dissuade her son from taking part in the 
fratricidal war, but she did not succeed. On 
the first day of the war, Duryodhana ap- 
proached his mother and said, ‘Mother, I 
know that you do not see eye to eye with 
me, but you are a very pious woman, and 
by the piety of your character you have ac- 
quired the power whereby if you say that 
victory will be mine, and if you bless me 
saying that victory will be mine, then victory 
will be mine. So I touch your feet and I 
ask you to say to me “Victory will be 
thine”.’? Gandhari’s reply was, ‘It it be a 
fact that by the piety of my eharacter I have 
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acquired the power whereby if I bless you 
and say “Victory be thine” then victory 
will be thine, then I bless you with thesc 
words: Yato dharmo stato yayah, whee 
dharma is, there will victory be’. Now 
what did Gandhari mean by the word 
dharma? She did not mean the belicf in 
any personal God or in any dogma ; she 
meant a belief in the moral purpose of the 
whole of nature, in the moral purpose of the 
cosmos, and, therefore, in the moral purpose 
of our life in this world. 


In the Ramayana it is interesting to note 
the reply Rama received from his mother 
when he approached her and said, ‘ Mother, 
bless me. I am going into exile’. Rima’s 
mother did not reply, ‘Don’t be afraid, my 
son. There is God who will protect you 
during your life of exile’, The reply she 
gave was, ‘Don’t be afraid, my son. Dhar- 
ma, for whose sake you are going to the 
forest, will itself protect you in your life of 
exile’. 

Such was the deep conviction in the minds 
of the Hindus, and this conviction is sustain- 
ing us even today in this modern material- 
istic life of ours. When some injustice is 
perpetrated, the man in the street will raise 
his voice and say, ‘ Dharma will never toler- 
ate it’. Such a man may not consciously 
be a believer in a personal God, he may not 
be a devotee of any god or goddess, but he 
has the strong conviction that life in this 
world is such that no transgression of moral 
law will be justified, nor will it be tolcrated 
even by the laws of nature. This strong 
belief in dharma is actually sustaining our 
life today, and I believe that in this we have 
a universal element which can be meaning- 
ful in the life of anyone else. 


Next let us consider the Hindu belief in 
the cosmic unity. The Hindus are believers 
in the fact that the cosmos is a whole ; it 
cannot be taken separately. My lifc, my 
self, cannot be viewed as separated, isolated, 
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from the whole cosmic process. It is for 


this reason that you will never find in the, 


Hindu scriptures, not even in ancient Hindu 
literature, a clear cut distinction between 
the inanimate and the animate. You may 
go to the Ramdyana, to the Mahabharata, 
to the poems of Kalidasa, to the poems of 
Tagore, everywhere you will find that the 
whole universe—the trecs, the plants, the 
birds and beasts, man, everything—forms 
one unit; everything is but the manifesta- 
tion of the same truth. This ideal of cosmic 
unity makes many problems very simple. 
Swami Vivekananda pointed out that the 
teaching ‘do good’ raises the- question, why 
‘ should we do good-to others? Hindus will 
say that in charity or philanthropy there is 
no question of doing good to others, for there 
is no.‘ other’. Yastu sarudni bhūtāni dtman 
yevanupasyati, sarvabhiitesu catmanam tato 
na vijugupsate, I find everybody in myself, 
and I find myself in everybody, and that is 
the urge whence come all my charity and 
all my philanthropy. 

Then there is the Hindu ideal of equa- 
nimity. The Hindus say that the religious 
man is one who is sthitadhi, one who views 
the whole of life as an event in the eternal 
„process. Do not think that your life, or any 
moment of your life, is something isolated. 
Any given moment in your life is significant 
only in relation to the whole process of life. 
There is an eternal process in which you are 
being shaped, and if you can view your life 
as something within that process that will 
give balance to your life, and that will give 
you peace. 

Lastly, let us consider the Hindu ideal of 
non-violence and tolerance. The ideal of 
non-violence comes from the Hindu belief 
in cosmic unity, yet I mention it separately 
because of the fact that so much stress has 
been laid on this principle of non-violence 
as the best of virtues that it has been in- 
grained in the very nature not only of the 
individual but of the nation as well. It was 
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Acharya Kripalani who pointed out recent- 
ly that non-violence is not a creed with the 
Hindus. Had it beer a creed, or a politi- 
cal creed, there would have been the ques- 
tion of reciprocation. We speak of peace- 
ful co-existence in tke international field ; 
this idea sprang from India and it has been 
accepted now by almo.t all the major powers 
of the world, and to a large extent it is in- 
fluencing the ideals cf politicians. Now if 
peaceful co-existence is merely a political 
creed the question of reciprocation comes in. 
Unless there is someore else with the same 
eagerness to co-exist, there cannot be any 
peaceful co-existence. But this is not what 
India says. The Indian ideal is that peace- 
ful co-existence is a moral virtue, like speak- 
ing the truth. I do rot speak the truth be- 
cause of the expectation that the other 
person, the person to whom I am speaking, 
will reciprocate in speaking the truth. If I 
take speaking the truth to be a moral virtue, 
then I speak the truh, whether the other 
person reciprocates or not. The same thing 
applies in our nationel life. We take non- 
violence to be a mora. virtue, and therefore 
we try to stick to it irrespective of what 
attitude other nations may take. So I would 
point out that we are wrong to criticize the 
present politicians of our country, saying 
that they are making a great blunder in try- 
ing to have co-existenc2 when the other party 
does not reciprocate tieir call. India, from 
earliest times, has taught this ideal that non- 
violence is a moral virtue and that we should 
stick to it whatever de the attitude taken 
by others. : 

So in considering the impact of Hinduism 
on the modern world, these are some of the 
main points, ideals, which I think to be of 
universal significance. They can, I am sure, 
mould the life of man even today. Even in 
the present context, in the modern world of 
science, industrialization, and technology, 
these ideals can be of great help to man in 
his practical eWeryday life. 


VALUE IN RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
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All India Radio. He is also, however, a philosophical thinker 
and the author of An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. 
We give below a lecture he gave at the Institute last April. 


N discussing the different theories on 
the subject of value, which are being 
debated among philosophers today, 

it is convenient to start with the views of 
G. E. Moore as expressed in that wonderful 
book Principia Ethica which was first pub- 
lished in 1903. For although this work has 
been before the public for over half a cen- 
tury, it remains the centre of philosophical 
discussion. In Principia Ethica Moore dis- 
tinguished between instrumental good and 
intrinsic good. We speak of something as 
being good as a means for achieving a cer- 
tain end ; but we speak also of certain things 
as being good in themselves. It is this pri- 
mary sense of the word ‘ good’, or intrinsic 
value, that is the subject of my talk. 


In Principia Ethica Moore distinguishes 
two questions in the one question, What is 
the meaning of good? His two questions 
are What do we mean by the word ‘ good’ ? 
and What things are good ? 


Most philosophers did not clearly dis- 
tinguish between these two questions. They 
set about trying to answer the second ques- 
tion and then, unwittingly, made statements 
which were really answers to the first ques- 
tion. 

Take the Hedonists for instance, philos- 
ophers like the famous John Stuart Mill 
whose dictum ‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number’ is well known as the cor- 
nerstone of democratic thinking. -Well, 
when Mill spoke of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, he said that pleasure ap- 
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In doing this they fell into confusion. _ 


peared to him to be the sole good. But at 
this point, perhaps, a doubt assailed hin. 
In answering an imaginary critic who might 
ask what grounds he could produce for say- 
ing that pleasure was the sole good, Mill 
answered that the word ‘good’ had no 
other meaning, good meant pleasure. 

Now Moore showed us in a classic exam- 
ple of fine logic that good cannot mean 
pleasure. For if good means pleasure then 
the statement that pleasure is good becomes 
a tautology. It says nothing: it is equiva- 
lent to saying that pleasure is pleasure. 

So, when Mill said that good or value 
means pleasure he was evidently making 
a rather confused statement. Was he 
suggesting that good is just another name, 
the sort of name that moralistically minded 
people use, for what ordinary mortals call 
pleasure ? If so, it is a point of view ; but 
if this is what he was doing, then he could 
not at the same time say that pleasure is 
good and the sole good. For then we are 
entitled to translate the word ‘good’ into 
the word ‘ pleasure’, and if we do so Mill’s 
statement becomes ‘pleasure is pleasure and 
the sole pleasure’, and this statement does 
not convey anything. 


Tur Two MEANINGS oF ‘Goop’ 


So, Moore, in drawing attention to what 
he described as the naturalistic fallacy, was 
in effect pointing out that it was inconsistent 
tc identify good or value with a particular 
natural quality and then go on to argue 


‘that that particular quality was good and 
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that various objects or states of affairs 
should be valued to the extent to which 
they exhibited this quality. What naturalis- 
tic moral philosophers did was, although 
they avowed that by good they meant noth- 
ing but pleasure, they surreptitiously used 
it in another sense and it was this other 
meaning of the word ‘good’ that lent 
plausibility to their theories. Moore expos- 
ed their verbal juggling, and contended that 
they would have to choose between two 
different lines of thought. : On the one hand 
they could take the view that by good we 
in fact mean nothing but a particular nat- 
ural quality. In that case, however, there 
could be no such thing as morality. Moore, 
indeed, tries to contend that there is some- 
thing illogical in such a point of view. 
Supposing, he says, you define good as 
pleasure. Then if someone asks you ‘Is love 
good ?’, you might reply, ‘Yes, love gives 
pleasure’. Moore contends, however, that 
this answer is no answer since the original 
question can be asked again, namely, ‘Is it 
good that love gives pleasure ?’, and so on. 

I mentioned that in drawing attention to 
the naturalistic fallacy Moore pointed out 
that philosophers used the word in two 
senses. One sense was the definition of it in 
“terms of a natural quality such as pleasure. 
I have shown the danger in consistently 
adopting this usage of the word. Now what 
is the other sense of the word ‘good’, the 
sense which philosophers surreptitiously 
employed, which made their theories look 
plausible? Moore’s answer was that good 
or value is a term which stands for a simple, 
indefinable quality. He argued that we may 
say that the enjoyment of a work of art is a 
valuable experience. If this statement is 
truc, there is some unique quality a work 
of art possesses and by virtue of which we 
say it is good or valuable. I might mention 
that in Moore’s opinion there are only two 
classes of things which are characterized by 
this unique quality of intrinsic goodness. 
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These he believes are the enjoyment of 
beauty, and love or friendship. It is his 
theory of the meaninz of intrinsic goodness 
which has been of prime importance for 
philosophers. 


A SIMPLE QuaLity 


To begin with I might point out that 
Moore says that good or value is a simple 
quality, like yellow. What he means by 
this is that to know a simple quality you 
have to experience it or perceive it. No 
amount of explaining can play substitute for 
the direct experience. For instance a blind 
physicist would know a lot more about 
yellow than you or L He would know its 
place in the spectrum, its wave-length, and 
so on; yet that unque quality which is 
yellow would be unknown to him. Moore 
contends that good cr value is simple and 
unique in this sense. 


But of course good or value is very differ- 
ent from yellow in one important sense. 
Yellow is perceived bv the senses,-and value 
is not. Moore would describe yellow as a 
natural quality. And part of what he means 
by calling good or value a non-natural 
quality is that it is rot a sensuous quality. 
It is not a quality that is perceived by any 
of the five senses. This in itself is not a 
difficulty because there are things which we 
perceive by the mind and not by the senses. 
For instance we perceive that 2+2=4, that 
any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third, and so on. Value 
or good might also be something which is 
perceived in this way. 


Now all this that Moore said about good 
or value was all right as far as it went. 
Value might be a simple non-natural quali- 
ty. The trouble wa: that this did not go 
very far. And Mocre and other philos- 
ophers were keenly interested to try and 
describe value®in further detail. 
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CONSTITUTIVE AND CONSEQUENTIAL 
QUALITIES 


Let us recall the additional light which 
Moore himself tried to throw on this notion 
of value as a non-natural quality in his writ- 
ings subsequent to Principia Ethica. To 
begin with, Moore recognized that although 
value was intrinsic it was not what he called 
an intrinsic quality. This was perhaps an 
unfortunate expression ; it is certainly puz- 
zling to be told that good is intrinsic but is 
not an intrinsic quality, especially when it 
has been emphasized that good is a qtality. 
Nevertheless Moore had drawn attention to 
a distinction denoted by these different sets 
of terms in one of his most difficult papers 
entitled ‘The Nature of Intrinsic Value’. 
However, I intend to follow Ross in describ- 
ing this distinction as the distinction between 
constitutive and consequential qualities. 


When we want to describe an object, we 
describe it in terms of its primary and 
secondary qualities. For instance, in des- 
cribing a picture we state the size of the 
canvas, we describe the figure painted on it, 
we describe the colours. In this way, if we 
describe the painting in great detail, we 


might even succeed in giving a complete - 


description of the painting. We should be 
describing it in terms of its constitutive 
qualities, These qualities go to make up 
what could be called the intrinsic nature of 
the painting. But in giving this description 
we need not say a word about the value or 
merit of the painting as a work of art. In 


other words, although the value of the paint- ` 


ing is a quality of the painting, it is not a 
quality which describes it or constitutes part 
of its nature. Hence Ross describes value 
as a consequential quality. If the painting 
is beautiful or has value, it has this quality 
because of its other qualities of size, shape, 
or colour, and so on. Value is a sort of 
parasite which is dependent on or thrives 


on primary or secondary qualities. This dis- 
e 
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tinction between constitutive and consequen- 
tial qualities immediately raised the ques- 
tion of the relationship between them. 
Moore’s followers sometimes spoke of ‘ good- 
making’ qualities. But here again not much 
light was thrown on the problem. 


EXPRESSIONS OF EMOTION 


I suppose it was not surprising that 
younger philosophers started feeling dissatis- 
fied with this state of affairs. What sort of 
quality is this which cannot be defined, 
cannot be sensed, and does not even describe 
the object which it is supposed to qualify ? 
What point is served by calling valuc a 
quality ? The reaction to this point of view 
was voiced by the logical positivists, such as 
Professor A. J. Ayer and others, who con- 
tended that value statements were not really 
statements about anything. For instance, 
the sentence ‘Love 1s good’ looks very like - 
the sentence ‘This desk is brown’. Both 
sentences have the same grammatical form ; 
but the value sentence, the logical positivists 
contended, was not a sentence which said 
anything. The value sentence only expres- 
ses the approval of the speaker. It is like 
an ejaculation. For instance, supposing you 
are sitting at home on a very hot day ; the 
heat has taken all the energy out of you, 
and you are bored, but too lazy to do any- 
thing. Then, all of a sudden, a very old 
and dear friend enters the room. You jump 
up, full of joy, and say ‘Hullo, how wonder- 
ful‘ to see you!’ Now the point of this 
sentence is that it expresses joy, it is not a 
statement. The logical positivists held that 
value judgements were of this kind. They 
were expressions of emotion on the part of 
the speaker. They showed approval or dis- 
approval and were intended to persuade the 
listener to accept the attitude of the speaker. 
If I say ‘Murder is evil’, this expresses an 
attitude or an emotion of disapproval and 
the purpose of making such a statement is 
to persuade you to accept my point of view. 
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Moral statements are a kind of propaganda. 

Now I do not propose to make a detailed 
examination of this theory of value—if one 
can even call it a theory of value. In fact 
it amounts to saying that there is no such 
thing as value. There are different atti- 
tudes taken up by different sets of people 
and each group tries to do propaganda for 
its own point of view. To accept this state 
of affairs is to abandon oneself to irrational- 
ism, chaos, or, in the last resort, to a deci- 
sion in favour of one attitude or another 
on the basis of force. 


EMOTIVE THEORY INSUFFICIENT 


The logical positivists, I must tell you, 
did not themselves maintain this position for 
very long. They felt that the emotive 
theory, as this theory was called, was right 
in one important respect. A value judge- 
ment does have an element of approval or 
disapproval about it. It.does express either 
a favourable or unfavourable attitude to 
something. However, at the same time, 
philosophers realized that this was not the 
whole truth about value, and they must find 
something objective on which they can base 
their theories. So, the latest views on value 
are an attempt to reconcile the emotive 
theory with the earlier theory of value as a 
non-natural quality. 

Philosophers who present this* point of 
view such as Mr. R. M. Hare of Oxford 
and Stephen Toulmin, go back to Moore's 
refutation of naturalism. Moore’s conten- 
tion, you will remember, was that it was a 
mistake to identify good with any natural 
quality such as pleasure, because if you did, 
then you could never say that pleasure was 
good. Hare and others point out that in 
everyday speech we use statements to des- 
cribe something, as, for instance, ‘ Today is 
a dry and hot day’ or ‘This room is large 
and crowded’. We all use language also to 
praise and to blame. Á 

Let us for the time being confine ourselves 
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to the word ‘good’ and commendatory sen- 
tences which make use of it. Now Hare’s 
point is that if we define good in terms of 
any natural quality then we would never be 
able to commend enything. Thus, for in- 
stance, we could nct say ‘ Apur Sansar is a 
good film’. We could only say “Apur 
Sansar is a film which gives pleasure’. In 
short we could only use language to describe 
the universe, we cculd never commend or 
condemn anything If we accepted a 
naturalistic definition of good or value we 
could: not account tor, or we would not be 
able to explain, thar part of ordinary speech 
which is used to praise or blame. 


EVALUATION ANI CHANGING CRITERIA 


Thus for these writers, evaluation is 
equivalent to commendation or condemna- 
tion, When you szy ‘Pleasure is good’ all 
you mean is that vou approve of pleasure 
and you commend r to others. This is what 
they call the evalua-ive meaning of the word 
‘good’, and this is what the word means in 
any context in which it may be used ; but 
they also point out that when you com- 
mend anything, it is always reasonable to 
ask, On what grourds do you commend it ? 
There are always criteria, there are always 
grounds, based on -he natural properties of 
the object, on which this is done. For in- 
stance if an examiner says to his head exam- 
iner, ‘This is a geod answer paper’, then 
he does so on the tasis of certain criteria or 
characteristics of tke paper in question. He 


might say, for example, ‘ Five questions have 


been answered, the handwriting is neat and 
legible, and the candidate has repeated, in 
relation to each question, exactly what is 
stated ın the text-took’. These criteria on 
which approval and disapproval are based, 
are, however, not final; they change from 
age to age and vary in different societies. 
Hare and his school of philosophers tell us 
that, while the evaluative meaning or force 
of the word ‘gooc’ remains the same, its 
e 
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descriptive meaning, that is the criteria of 
evaluation, is a variable factor. In a settled 
age, when certain conventions are well 
established, the word ‘good’ has a definite 
descriptive meaning. 


It is this variability of the descriptive 
meaning of evaluative terms, of the criteria 
for judging moral action, that makes social 
and religious reform possible. For the re- 
former gives a new context to the old words 
of praise or blame—he changes the criteria 
for evaluation. Instead of a morality based 
on the conception of revenge, ‘a tooth for 
a tooth and an eye for an eye’, Christ put 
forward the idea of turning the other cheek. 


Decision CALLED For 


Now the question arises as to the nature 
of the relationship between the evaluative 
meaning of ‘good’ and the descriptive 
meaning of ‘good’. Hare and his school 
tell us that the criteria of value differ from 
one society to another and change from 
age to age. How are we to know that one 
set of criteria are better than another ? The 
neo-positivists answer this question in a 
rather strange fashion. They say that this 
depends on a decision. You have to decide 
that you will accept one set of criteria for 
evaluation rather than another, as, for in- 
- stance, that you should love your enemies 
rather than hate them, or that monogamous 
marriages are to be prefered to polygamy. 


It is suggested by these writers that this 
question of what you take to be the context 
of good or value is something for which no 
reason can be advanced. For instance, if 
you have decided that by a good answer 
paper you mean an answer paper which 
shows some originality rather than one 
which reproduces the text-book, you cannot 
prove to your head examiner, if he takes a 
different view, that your criteria are superior 
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.of view of the analysis of concepts. 
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to his, You can at most show him how 
your criteria would affect choices on dif- 
ferent occasions, that if he applies his crite- 
ria in accepting Ph.D. theses, for instance, 
there will be no advance of knowledge, and 
so on. Ultimately, you can only present 
your conception of universal education ; but 
if he persists in keeping to his own criteria 
and applying them consistently, there is 
nothing that can be done about the matter. 

In conclusion, I want to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the theory of value as 
a simple, non-natural quality is not very dif- 
ferent from the neo-positivists’ theory of 
value as a form of appraisal. There are 
technical differences, especially in the way 
in which the two groups of philosophers ap- 
proach the question of value. The Moore 
school approach the question from the point 
They 
set out to find an analysis of the concept of 
good. They found that the concept cannot 
be analysed ; it is sui generis. They found 
that although the concept of value is closely 
dependent on natural qualities, it is different 
from them ; but ultimately this relationship 
remained a mystery. The neo-positivists 
approached value from the point of view 
of .ordinary language. They found that 
value sentences are entirely different in kind 
from descriptive sentences. They also found 
a close connection between evaluative and 
descriptive meaning, so that there cannot be 
an evaluative meaning without a descriptive 
meaning ; but they held that while the 
evaluative meaning which was reduced to 
the minimum, namely mere approval, re- 
mained constant, the descriptive meaning 
went on changing. 


Thus while both groups of philosophers 
agree that value is a unique and ultimate 
feature of experience, the question as to how 
we can know that a particular value judge- 
ment is valid still awaits solution. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


VERY Wednesday at 6 p.m. Swami 

Omkarananda gives a discourse be- 

fore an audience which averages 425. 

In February and March the subject of his 
discourse was the Srimad Bhagavatam. 


* * * 


In the library in March 241 volumes were 
added to the accession list. Of this number 
27 were gifts. During the month 641 
volumes were classified and catalogued. 
Preparatory to opening a children’s section 
of the library, 246 children’s books were 
classified and catalogued during the month. 

The number of books lent in March was 
840, while 229 were issued for reference. 
In the reading room there were 286 Indian 
and foreign journals, and the- average daily 
attendance was 60. 


* * * 


Among those who visited the Institute in 
March were the following : 


Mr. Masamichi Foyama, a member of the 
Commission on the Constitution of Japan ; 

Rev. Clifton L. Monk, Executive Secre- 
tary to the Canadian Lutheran World Re- 
lief, and Mr. W. G. Steinhoff, Representa- 
tive in India of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion ; 

Dr. Ernst Dale of Cornell University, 
New York ; 

Mr. W. K. Bunce, Counsellor for Public 
Affairs at the American Embassy, New 
Delhi ; 

Mr. J. D. K. Brown, President of the 
Bengal Chamber o- Commerce and Indus- 
try, and of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Mr. J. D. K. Argies, Regional Representa- 
tive of the British Council, Calcutta ; 

Mr. and Mrs. A C. Bartlett: Mr. Bart- 


lett is Director of the United States In- 
formation Service in Calcutta. 


JUNE LECTURES 


Principal Khagendranath Sen, M.A. 


Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A., M.L.C. 


At 6 p.m. 

June 4 The American Way of Life as an Indian Sees It 

Speaker : 

President : K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 
June 11 The Evolution of Medieval Indian Temple Styles 

Speaker: Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A. 

President : R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
June 18 Upanisadic Elements in Rabindranath 

Speaker : 

President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
June 25 The Concept of Human Rights 


Speaker : 


Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., M.L.G. 


President : Animesh Chandra Ray Choudhury, M.A. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS ON THE MODERN WORLD 


A SYMPOSIUM 


NE of the major questions raised in 
the mind of the thoughtful man to- 
day, when considering the problems 

confronting the world, is What part is reli- 
gion playing, or what part can it be made to 
play, in bringing about a solution to those 
problems ? The significance of this question 
has various aspects. It is significant in the 
light of the findings of modern science, which 
demand a reorientation of some of the old 
conceptions of the nature of the universe and 
of man’s place within it, and in the light of 
the great change in the tenor of life brought 
about by industrialization and modern in- 
novations. It is significant also in the light 
of the modern coming together of nations, 
when the distant has been brought near, 
and that which was previously ignored as 
being strange and remote is now a challenge 
that must be answered. Lastly, it is signif- 
icant in the light of the modern man’s search 
for a formula to make possible the coexist- 
ence of differing ways of life and thought. 

In order to create an opportunity for 
representatives of some of the world’s great 
religions to meet on a common platform 
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and together discuss the various aspects of 
this question, the Institute held a symposium 
last April on the theme ‘The Impact of 
the Great Religions on the Modern World’. 
Four religions, Islam, Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, and Hinduism, were represented. The 
Chairman of the symposium was Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, the well known historian. 

To ensure some unity of approach to the 
theme, the speakers were asked to bear in 
mind, when preparing their addresses, the 
following four questions : 

1. What are the elements in your religion 
that help to mould the mind and character 
of its adherents in their day-to-day life ? 

2. What are the elements in your religion 
which you think to be acceptable uni- 
versally ? 

3. What are the special traits in the 
thought and endeavour of your religion 
that attract the minds of people of other 
religions ? 

4, What should be the correct perspective 
of a religious man to help him appreciate 
the beliefs and traditions of other religions 
without surrendering his own ? 


THE IMPACT OF ISLAM ON THE MODERN WORLD 


M. Z. Smog, H.A., M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Cantab) 


Dr. M. Z. Sıddiqi, who has for many years taken an active 
interest in the Institutes programmes for the promotion of 
mutual knowledge and understanding between cultures, is 
the Asutosh Professor of Islamic Culture at the Calcutta 
University, a position he has held since 1929. One time 
Head of the Department of Arabic at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity (when only thirty years old), Dr. Siddiqi has published 
scholarty studies in both Arabic and Persian. Given below 
is the address he gave last April at the symposium on ‘The 
Impact of the Great Religions on the Modern World’ held 
at the Institute. 


HE word ‘Islam’ literally means to 
"surrender, to pay the due debt and 
to enter into peace. 
generally used to mean the system of religion 
which its adherents believe to have been re- 
vealed by God to His Prophet, Mohammed. 
According to the Qur'an, however, every true 
religion is Islam. The religion of Adam, of 
Abrahain, of Noah and so on are mentioned 
in the Qur'an as Islam. Also, as the Qur’an 
lays down that God sent prophets to every 
nation, every land, even every village, 
it must be concluded that every true religion 
preached by the religious thinkers of the 
various countries at different periods is Islam. 
The test of the truth of a religion is its 
acceptance of the general basic principle of 
monotheism or the unity of God and ‘of the 
accountability of man to God for all his 
actions. ‘Thus not only Judaism and 
Christianity, in their original pristine purity, 
but also some schools of Hinduism, which 
believe in monotheism may be declared as 
Islam. As a matter of fact, Ahmad 
Sarhindi, who is recognized by the Muslim 
thinkers of India to be the greatest reformer 
of the second millennium of the hijri era, 
has explicitly mentioned Śri Krsna, as a 
prophet of God. 


But the term is‘ 


Tke Quran accepts the theory of the 
evolution of religious thought. This is said 
to have begun with Adam himself and, 
having passed through various stages of 
development, it reached its culmination in 
the religion preached by Mohammed, 
whose mission was meant for the whole of 
humanity. The substance of his teaching, 
as it has been summed up in the Quran, 
consists in firstly, correct belief and, second- 
ly, good conduct. The first is the spiritual 
element and refers to the mind or soul, and 
the second is the physical element and refers 
to the body or physique. 


SPIRITUAL IDEALS 


The spiritual element consists in the belief 
in the unity of God, the belief in the truth 
of the Prophet Mohammed, and of all the 
prophets who came before him, and the 
belief in the accountability of men to God 
for all their actions in this world. 

From the belief in the unity of God 
follows the acceptance of the unity of the 
world and also the unity of the whole human 
race which, according to Islam, is the roof 
and crown of the whole of creation, the life 
of every individual member of which is 
sacred. The belief in the unity of the 
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human race leads to the acceptance of the 
essential equality of all human beings, 
irrespective of the apparent and ‘accidental 
differences of birth, wealth, nationality, and 
soon. It also leads to the love of all human 
beings and sympathy for them. The equal- 
ity of all men is emphasized again and again 
in the Quran and by the Prophet of Islam 
who said in his speech at the last pilgrimage 
that there is no superiority of the Arabs over 
the non-Arabs, nor of the non-Arabs over 
the Arabs. This he demonstrated in various 
practical ways in his life, and it is also clearly 
shown in the congregational rituals which 
are still observed today by Muslims in every 
part of the world. 

The concept of God in Islam comprehends 
all the highest attributes which the human 
mind can think of. He is a living Being, 
eternal, matchless, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omniscient. He is the Creator of the 
whole universe and its Master and Sustainer. 
He is the Light of heaven and earth. He is 
all good, and the source of all goodness. He 
is just, merciful, and compassionate. To Him 
are due all greatness, glory, and praise. 
There is no God, but He. He alone can do 
good or harm, and no one else can do good 
or harm to anyone ; He alone is worthy of 
being worshipped. 


The idea of prophethood in Islam is dif- 
ferent from that prevailing in other religions 
today. In Islam, the Prophet is neither 
God, nor a physical embodiment of Him, nor 
His relation. The Prophet is a human 
being, like other human beings. He is as 
much subject to natural laws as are other 
human beings. The only difference between 
him and other human beings is that he is 
endowed by God with special spiritual 
powers on account of which he can enter 
into special communion with Him. This 
can never be attained by ordinary mortals. 
All the previous prophets also possessed this 
special spiritual quality. Neither he nor 


they, according to Islam, were miracle- 
e 
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mongers. Mohammed could not perform 
‘miracles. The laws of God, according to 
him, were universal. They were not chang- 
ed for the sake of anyone. At the eclipse of 
the sun which followed the death of his son, 
Ibrahim, when his followers said that it was 
due to the demise of the child, Mohammed 
protested against the belief and pointed out 
that the laws of nature were universal and 
did not change for the sake of anyone. 


The belief in the unity of mankind, and 
in the sacredness of the life of every indi- 
vidual, leads to love and affection among all, 
irrespective of class, clan, and nationality. 
It helps in the establishment of peace in the 
world and necessitates the condemnation of 
cruelty and aggression either by individuals 
or by clans, races, or nations against one 
another. The Quran as well as the Prophet 
condemned it repeatedly and emphatically. 
‘Whoever then acts aggressively against 
you,” says the Quran, ‘inflict injury on 
him according to the injury he has in- 
flicted on you’ (II.194). According to 
Islam all individuals as well as nations 
have the right to live in peace and there- 
fore they have also the right to defend 
themselves in case of aggression by others. 
‘And fight in the way of Allah’, says the 
Quran, ‘with those who fight with you, and 
do not be aggressive ; surely Allah does not 
like the aggressor’ (II.190). Indeed, Islam 
laid great emphasis on the establishment of 
peace in the world. ‘O you who believe, 
enter into peace one and all’ (11.208). A 
Muslim according to the Qur’an is he who 
has made peace with God and man. ‘ Peace 
is the greeting of one Muslim to another and 
peace shall also be the greetings of people 
in paradise.’ God also is the author of 
peace, and heaven has been described as the 
abode of peace. Disturbance, chaos, and 
confusion have been repeatedly and strong- 
ly condemned by the Quran. Peace, there- 
fore, according to Islam, should not be 
allowed to be disturbed, and if disturbed 
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must be re-established at all costs, even 
human life which is declared to be sacred 
may be sacrificed for its sake. 


The prophet of Islam also condemned war 
for the sake of religion. ‘Let there be no 
compulsion in matters of religion’ (11.256). 
Again the Qur’an says, ‘ Call (people) to the 
way of your Lord with wisdom and kindly 
exhortation, and have disputation with them 
in the kindest manner’ (XVI.125). The 
principle of freedom of religion and thought 
and of converting people to one’s own view 
only by means of kind persuasion and 
reasoning and not by compulsion has been 
repeated in the Quran many times. One 
verse says, ‘If thy Lord had pleased, verily 
all who are in the world could have be- 
lieved together; wilt thou then compel 
men to become believers, when belief 
can come only from God?’ (X.99) The 
first treaty which Mohammed concluded 
with the various groups of people living in 
Medina at the time of his migration con- 
tained an article which declared that each 
group would be free to follow and practise 
its own religion, and no-one would interfere 
in it. 

Every individual human being, however, 
according to Islam is initially good by birth, 
and it is society which makes some incline 
towards evil. By nature no man is bad or 
sinful. Every man can attain the highest 
perfection by his own sincere devotion to his 
duty to God and to his own fellow beings. 
For this purpose he should cultivate the 
feeling of humility and strengthen his con- 
viction in the principles stated above. He 
should cultivate and develop all the faculties 
with which he is endowed by God, creating 
harmony among them without killing any 
one of them. By developing sincere fellow 
feeling and sympathy among themselves, men 
should recognize the rights of one another. 
He should study nature and natural phe- 
nomena and take lessons from them. He 
Should dedicate his whole life to the service 
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of Gcd. Says the Qtr’an, ‘Say : Verily my 
prayer and my sacrifice and my life and 
my death are (all) for Allah, the Lord of 
the universe’ (VI.163). 


IsLaAM In PRACTICE 

Ths physical elerrent in the teaching of 
Islam consists not only in the performance 
of the various religious rituals such as prayer, 
pilgrimage, fasting, and the payment of 
poor-tax, but also, in obedience to authority, 
in doing one’s duty +o one’s relatives, neigh- 
bours, and other felow beings, and doing 
whatever may be b=neficial to other men. 
‘The best of men i: he who does good to 
men’, remarked the Prophet of Islam. 

In fact, according to Islam, every act, be 
it personal, social, political, cultural, or 
otherwise, falls within the scope of religious 
deeds. If a man acts with a sincere, good 
motive he will be rewarded by God ; but 
even such of his actions as may appear to be 
religious, if done witk insincere and improper 
motives, are not acceptable to God. Thus 
if a man working in an office or in a factory 
does his duty becauie he believes that it is 
the command of Gad to do his duty to his 
employers, he will zet his reward for his 
work from God also. But a man who offers 
prayers and tells beeds the whole day, with 
the idea of attractimg people and deceiving 
them by his apparenz piety, will not get any 
reward for his prayers but will be punished 
for his evil motives. 

‘ Actions must be judged by their motives’, 
said the apostle of God. The Quran says : 
‘It is not righteousness (piety) that you turn 
your faces towards the east and the west 
(in prayer), but righ eousness is this, that one 
should believe in Allah and the last day and 
the angels and the 300k and the prophets, 
and give away weakh out of love for Him 
to the near of kin and the orphans and the 
needy and the wayfarer and the beggars and 
for (the emancipaticn of) the captives, and 
keep up prayer and pay the poor-tax ; and 


the performers of their promise when they 
e 
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make a promise, and those who are patient ` 
in distress and affliction and in time of 
conflict—these are they who are true (to 
themselves), and these are the pious people’ 
(11.177). A g 

The duties of men have been classified by 
Muslim doctors into two groups : (a) duty 
towards God and (b) duty towards one’s 
fellow men. The latter group in reality 
forms a part of the former, and the latter, 
in case of conflict between the two, takes 
precedence over the former. Thus Islam 
tried to create harmony between the secular 
and the divine. Every secular act, as we 
have seen, becòmes divine if it is done with 
pure motives, while apparently divine acts 
lose their divine character if they are done 
with narrow selfish motives. The human 
mind and character, being an indivisible 
unit, cannot be divided into different water- 
tight compartments. All their aspects are 
interrelated and influence one another. 
Actions are nothing but the reflections and 
expressions of a person’s mind and character. 
It is, therefore, illogical and arbitrary to 
divide actions into two watertight compart- 
ments of secular and theological. 

This is a short and incomplete statement 
of the basic principles advocated and incul- 
cated by Islam, but it may serve to show the 
ideology and the ideals of Islam. These 
spiritual, social, national, and international 
ideals do not conflict with the modern con- 
ditions prevailing in the world, rather they 
are in complete consonance with modern 
ideals. I am personally of the opinion that 
if the Islamic spirit which has been explain- 
ed above is imbibed by modern people, the 
present conflicts between labour and capital, 
employees and employers, the haves and the 
have-nots, will dissolve themselves, and 
peace and harmony will rule supreme 
throughout the world. 


Tue Four QUESTIONS 


As regards the four questions that have , 
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been put before me, in the light of what I 
have said my answers will be as follows : 


1. The spiritual as well as the physical ele- 
ments in Islam, which have just been describ- 
ed and discussed, moulded the mind and 
character of its adherents during the seventh 
and eighth centuries and produced the glori- 
ous results which now form the contents of 
the history of those days. With the passing 
of time, however, and the influence of non- 
Islamic ideas and ideals on the minds of 
the adherents of Islam, the broad and 
basic foundations of their beliefs were 
washed away and left only the lifeless rituals 
and soulless ceremonies. The adherents of 
Islam, therefore, now only talk of those high 
ideals and perform its rituals without 
appreciating the spirit behind them. In 
their prayers and pilgrimage and other 
rituals there is still shown the equality of all 
men, but without its proper appreciation. 
Their sympathies are still wide enough to 
comprehend all the Muslims of all the parts 
of the world, but not wide enough to in- 
clude all the members of the human race, 
irrespective of caste, creed, and colour. 


2. The Islamic elements which should be 
acceptable universally, to my mind are 
(i) the unity of God, (ii) the unity of the 
world, (iii) the unity of the human race 
(iv) the equality of all men, (v) respect for 
all religions and their prophets, (vi) the 
condemnation of aggression, be it by an in- 
dividual or a race or a nation, (vii) the rec- 
ognition of one’s duty and responsibility 
towards fellow-beings, (viii) the sacredness 
of human life, and (ix) the universality of 
all natural laws. 

3. The above-mentioned nine character- 
istics should attract the attention of all 
thinking people. 

4. The’ correct perspective of a religious 
man should be the spirit of appreciation of 
the ideas and the ideals of those who might 
differ from him, 


-THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY,ON THE MODERN WORLD 


- Perr Farron, S.J.. M.A. 


The Revd. Fr. Pierre Fallon is Professor of English at St. 
Xaviers College, Calcutta, and Lezturer in Comparative 
Literature at Jadavpur University. A Belgian by birth, and 
having studied philosophy, theology, and oriental philology 
at Louvain University, Father Fallon came to Indta in 1936. 
He speaks fluent Bengali and hclds the M.A. degree 
in Bengali of the Calcutta Univercity; he has published 
Bengali translations of parts of the Brble. Father Fallon has 
often taken part in international symposia- held at the Insti- 
tute, and has made contributions to the exchange of thought 
between religions. Given below is tae address he gave last 
April at the symposium on ‘The Impact of the Great 


Religions on the Modern World’ hed at the Institute. 


; \HE two most significant feasts in the 
T Christian world are the feasts of 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. On 
these two days, churches and chapels are full 
of worshippers, men and women of all races 
and nations united in a common faith. On 
Good Friday, mournfully worshipping the 
Cross and listening to the story of Christ’s 
Passion and Death, they realize anew the 
infinity of God’s love for men, this boundless 
love which led the Almighty to assume our 
weak ‘and suffering human nature, to, share 
our life and our death, taking upon Himself 
‘the burden of our sins so as to save us from 
eternal death. On Easter Sunday,. they 
‘contemplate the Risen Christ, victorious’ over 
sin and death, and the joyful bells of all 
churches ring out for the whole world. to 
hear the glorious news of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion, pledge and presage of our: own. 
Human ‘sin and divine forgiveness, suffering 
transformed into sacrifice, death opening on 
Life Everlasting, God sharing our humanity 
that we may eternally share His Divinity, a 
mystery of divine Love offering to all men 
a new: life by which they shall be reborn 
as sons of God : this is the message of, ‘Good 


Friday and Easter Sunday. ‘The question 
now before us is, How far is this Christian 
faith actually influencing our modern world , 
today ? 

Our first impression might be that 
Christianity, as a living faith, is on the wane 
in our twentieth certury world. Whatever 
may have been the irfluence of the Christian 
religion upon the world of yesterday, we may 
be inclined to believe that our modern world, 
with its scientific and technological civiliza- 
tion, its rationalistic humanism and godless 
materialism, is no Icnger influenced by the 
message of Christ. Deadly wars fought by 
so-called Christian mations ; widely spread 
examples of social injustice, sexual immoral- 
ity, and irreligious worldliness ; the definite- | 
ly low moral tone cf too many books and ’ 
pictures ; the blatant secularism which seems 
to dominate the whole of modern culture ; 
these and many other factors do contribute 
to create the impression that Christianity 
is a mere survival from former ages but is 
no longer a living force shaping the present. 

This impression hcwever is superficial and 
misleading. A closer study will show that 
Christianity does powerfully influence the 
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world today, more powerfully and univer- 
sally perhaps than in any previous age. 
The Christian faith is professed today by 
people belonging to nearly all the. nations 
and races of the world. Not all those 
who profess the Christian faith are per- 
fect disciples of the Crucified, yet Christian- 
ity does deeply affect the lives of its 
adherents. If you wish to be convinced of 
this, go to any Christian church on a Sun- 
day morning. The same Christian faith is 
taught, men pray with the same loving 
adoration and trust in Christ, they are 
exhorted to neighbourly charity, they are 
given pardon for’ sin, and grace to live a 
truly Christian life. From Sunday to Sun- 
day, all over the world, this goes on, this 
gradual shaping of mind and soul in the 
imitation of Christ, this vital process of 
divine life-transmission. Go to Christian 
homes and see. the family gather for the 
common prayer, listen to parents explain- 
ing to their children the lessons of the Bible, 
observe faithful Christians during days ‘of 
trial and suffering, see them die with a 
crucifix in their hands : you will no longer 
doubt the influence exercised by Christian- 


ity upon the lives of its followers. I am a’ 


priest and, as such, I have been for many 
years in close contact with Christian be- 
lievers in Belgium and in Bengal; I can 
testify to the supernatura: power of the 
Christian faith to bring into poor human 
lives something more than human joy and 
peace, a love and a light that are divine. 


Curist’s LIVING INFLUENCE 


But of this you have no doubt; your 
question is rather: This life of prayer, this 
effort to make Christ live in one’s soul, this 
family life centred upon Christ, how far is 
this still practised today, and by how many ? 
Does not the very life of the modern world 
contradict. this Christian way of life? 
Is Christian faith still .possible for a 
‘modern’ man ? . $e y A. 
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* To answer this question satisfactorily 
would demand much time; we can give 
only a few indications, point out a few facts. 

The Bible remains the most widely read 
of all books ; new editions, translations, and 
commentaries appear in large numbers every 
year. There is also a very rich modern lit- 
erature, both scholarly and devotional, direct- 
ly concerned withquestions of Christian spir- 
ituality : lives of Christ, lives of Christian 
saints and mystics, treatises on prayer and 
meditation, theological works, expositions of 
Christian sociology, liturgical books adapted 
to all categories of people. The bulk and 
the value of this Christian literature are con- 
siderable ; this clearly shows the desire of 
many. to know and understand personally 
their religion. 

Do (Christian intellectuals, scientists, 
philosophers, artists, sociologists, find in the 
Christian faith inspiration and light for their 
task in our present day world ? How many 
names I could list of those who do. Some 
of the greatest writers and poets of today, 
many among the leading philosophers, an 
increasing number of scientists, and some 
very eminent sociologists are Christian 
believers. In fact, during the last fifty or 
sixty years, in many universities and other 
intellectual milieus, the Christian faith has 
come back to the fore as a leading influence 
which is accepted by. many thinkers. The 
days of positivism are passed, at least in 
many countries, and the apparent opposition 
between science and the Christian faith has 
long been removed. Christianity is indeed 
a very vital factor in the intellectual and 
cultural world today. 

In social and political life; Christian 
democracy has, in the last thirty years, 
achieved great things ; many of the leading 
statesmen of the West, and not a few. in 
the East, as also in the new Africa, are 
Christian believers. Our labour legislaion 
especially has been influenced to a consider- 
able extent by Christian principles. 
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In the Catholic Church, with its 400,000 


priests, and also in many other Christian 


denominations, the clergy occupies a position 
of great influence. Much is asked from the 
priests and religious ministers ; Catholic 
priests are sannydsins and must be highly 
educated before being admitted to the sacred 
ministry. Besides the priests and clerics, 
there are, in every Christian community, 
thousands of women dedicated to prayer and 
various works of service and charity. There 
are more than one million such dedicated 
women in the Catholic Church alone. 
Volunteers are never wanting ; every year 
young men or young women freely ; offer 
themselves for the long training that! shall 
prepare them for a life of abnegation and 
Christian love. Does not this indicate that 
Christ is still loved and still attracts the 
hearts and minds of our modern world ? 
Through these men and women, Christ con- 
tinues actively to shape the lives of men. 

The clearest sign of Christ’s living 
influence in the world today is the’ ever- 
present reality of Christian charity. Re- 
membering Christ’s charity, and know- 
ing that whatever is done to the least of 
His brethren is done unto Him, Christ- 
ians who believe in the God-Man,| their 
Saviour, for them to practise cay and 
service is worship, not just philanthropy 
or compassionate kindness. You know of 
the religious orders dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the sick, the lepers in particular, 
orphans, and old people ; besides thé reli- 
gious orders, countless laymen and women 
serve and love at home and abroad use 
of their living Christian faith. 

For a Christian believer, his faith gives a 
positive meaning to life, a redemptive! value 
to suffering, a sense of brotherhood with all 
- men, a desire to serve others; this faith 
makes him become a brother of Christ, a son 
of God, saved from sin and reborn to divine 
life. It gives him a definite and, most 
beautiful vision : the vision of a whole! world 
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gradually gathered into the living unity of 
Christ’s mystical Body, the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, all men finding their pro- 
foundest unity as children of the Father and 
God of all. 


UNIVERSAL VALUES 


What are the elements, we are asked, in 
this Christian religion which are universal- 
ly acceptable? The question may’ mean : 
Which are the Christian values or ideals 
which can be accepted by people not ready 
to believe in Christ? The answer to this 
question is necessarily complex. Christian- 
ity has deeply influenced the whole culture 
of the West, its social and political institu- 
tions, its thought, its art, its whole way of 
life. There are many in the West who no 
longer profess Christianity, and yet have 
kept genuine Christian elements ; there are 
many in the East today who are ready to 
accept some Christian values without 
accepting Christianity itself. From a strict- 
ly religious point of view, I believe that the | 
Christian idea of God as both absolute and 
personal is such as all men of goodwill can 
accept. Consequently, the Christian idea 
of man as a person, neither pure spirit nor 
mere matter but the substantial compound 
of both, a free person with an eternal 
destiny, endowed with inalienable rights, 
entitled to respect whatever be his racial or 
social condition, is again a Christian idea 
which can be accepted by all. The 
Christian ideal of charity and social service 
as the necessary manifestations of a true 
religious life is also such as all men 
can accept. 

The question regarding the universal 
acceptability of Christian values and beliefs 
requires, however, another answer, an 
answer which, I know, may not prove con- 
vincing to all of you. Faith is not merely 
a matter of reasoning; arguments or 
rational demonstrations are not enough to 
open our hearts to God’s self-revelation. I 
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do believe that the Christian religion is 
catholic, that is universal, because Christ, 
the God-Man, is the Saviour of all and that, 
in Him and in Him alone, all men can find 
their unity. The Christian faith is not the 
faith of any particular race or nation, its 
catholicity is founded on the belief that God 
Himself came to show man the way 
to eternal life and that He calls all to the 
new life revealed and given in Christ Jesus. 
This universality of Christianity has been 
somehow obscured and hidden because, in 
the past, Christianity was at times wrongly 
identified with ‘the western culture or way 
of life. In fact, Christianity is not bound 
to any national tradition but transcends all 
cultural boundaries of race or language. 
Today, it becomes clear that ‘all men aspire 
to a truly universal religion ; the same God 
is now acknowledged to be the supreme goal 
pursued by all religious men the world over ; 
religious particularisms that divide man from 
man, and religious monopolies that claim for 
one particular nation or culture the exclusive 
right to supreme truth or divine favour, have 
come to be regarded as hateful and nar- 
row attitudes which prevent mankind from 
achieving its desired unity. This is right. 
God calls all, without exception, to the re- 
demption and filial adoption in Christ Jesus. 
His grace and His love cannot be the ex- 
clusive monopoly of any particular group. 


Tue Trarrs WHICH ATTRACT 


These universal claims of Christianity both 
repel and attract. What is meant to be the 
“Good News’ of universal salvation, and a 
joyful proclamation of God’s universal love 
for all men, is considered by many as an 
intolerable manifestation of religious impe- 
rialism. Others, on the contrary, are 
attracted by a religion which knows no 
national boundaries, a religion which pro- 
claims the equality of all men in the sight 
of God, a religion which gathers into its 
fold the rich and the poor, the learned and 
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the ignorant, men of all nations and races. 
Many are attracted towards Christianity 
because of the solemn and simple beauty of 
the Christian liturgy ; our churches are real 
places of prayer, and there is something 
truly great about the services conducted 
there. Christian saints and mystics are a 
more powerful cause of attraction than any 
argument, and the miracles which are taking 
place in Lourdes or Fatima today have 
brought many to the faith. Modern man 
questions all myths and legends, but the 
historical character of the Christian religion, 
its rational foundations, and the manner in 
which it opposes blind faith and superstition, 
appeal strongly to the minds of those who 
refuse an irrational surrender to emotions. 

The social doctrine of the Christian 
Church, as also the positive attitude of 
Christianity towards the world in which we 
live, are another reason why the men of 
today feel attracted towards a religion which 
does not condemn or despise the world but 
tries actively to improve and organize it. 
The heroic stand taken by the Christian 
Churches against Nazism and all forms of 
racialism, the spiritual resistance of 
Christians against atheistic and totalitarian 
Communism, and the clear denunciation by 
Christian religious leaders of the evils of 
capitalism and colonialism have attracted the 
minds of many towards the Christian re- 
ligion. The Christian ideal of marriage, the 
example of Christian charity towards suffer- 
ing mankind, the zeal and devoted efficiency 
of dedicated Christian teachers have attract- 
ed many. But, above all,- what constitutes 
the most irresistible attraction exercised by 
Christianity is the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : this ideal remains the highest and 
most cherished ideal ever contemplated by 
man, ancient or modern. 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


In the light of what has been said already, 
let us consider now the last of the questions 
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set to us this evening : What should be the 
correct perspective of a truly religious man 
that may help him to appreciate the beliefs 
and traditions of other religions without 
surrendering his own ? 
- Religions differ on fundamentals ; men 
have fought one another in the past on pure- 
ly religious issues, and intolerance in religion, 
like jealousy in love, has been the cause of 
many a horrible tragedy. Yet religious in- 
differentism is as pernicious as would be 
promiscuity in love. In our attitude towards 
religions different from our own, there 
should be a deep respect for the sincerity 
and genuine holiness which have. animated 
so many thinkers and saints of all nations ; 
there should be towards followers of other 
religious traditions the same attitude of per- 
sonal respect and positive understanding. 
Further, a close and sympathetic study of 
the great religions of the world reveals a 
deep unity underlying the apparent diversity 
of religious attitudes. The same quest has 
set men advancing on all these different 
ways that lead beyond the visible towards 
the Invisible, beyond the earth-bound satis- 
factions of materialistic pursuits towards the 
mystery of the transcendent Godhead. There 
are, in all the religions of the world, valu- 
able doctrines and inspiring examples which 
a truly religious man must appreciate and 
profit from. What Christian would not feel 
nearer to God while reading the Bhagavad- 
Gita, or draw moral profit from the teachings 
of Lord Buddha, or more profoundly adore 
the one and transcendent Godhead when 
remembering the teachings of the Qur’an ? 
We Christians do believe that God’s 
grace has been at work in the hearts of all 
men from the very beginning of mankind’s 
history. Christ, the man who died in the 
year 30 at Jerusalem, is to us the Word of 
God, ‘ without whom was not anything made 
that hath been made’ and ‘the true Light 
which lighteth every man coming into the 
world’, Man’s quest and God’s answer : 
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Christ is to us the divine answer to this 
universal search represented by all the re- 
ligions of the world. In Bethlehem, at the 
feet of the God-Man, came together, we 
believe, all the mythologies and all the 
philosophies which had sought God along 
the ways of the imagination or of the mind ; 
Christianity does not contradict any genuine 
religious truth or aspiration but fulfils and 
integrates all the partial and diverse truths 
into the living Truth revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. 

This is no human effort at syncretism but 
we believe it to be the divine answer to 
man’s age-long quest, an answer that goes 
far beyond our boldest anticipations and in- 
finitely elevates our human aspirations. 
Christ does not destroy, He is the divine 
Truth made visible to us and, whatever 
may have been the way we travelled towards 
Him, we recognize Him as the one goal we 
truly pursued. Every genuinely religious 
soul, whatever the tradition which directs 
and supports his quest, is travelling along a 
way that finally leads to Christ, and is there- 
fore worthy of the respect and sympathy of 
all disciples of Christ. We believe Him to 
be the only Saviour and mediator, but we 
also believe that His grace saves all those 
who, following sincerely their conscience and 
practising what they do honestly believe, 
place no wilful obstacle in the way of His 
redemptive love. 

This, I know, may not be acceptable to 
you who belong to other religions and know 
Christianity only from the outside. It will 
at least have shown to you how it is 
possible for a believing Christian to appre- 
ciate, sincerely and deeply, beliefs and tradi- 
tions different from his own without in any 
way surrendering his faith in Christ. In 
fact, it is precisely his faith in Christ that 
makes him understand and respect all 
seekers after truth because he realizes that, 
seeking truth, they do seek Him, ‘the way, 
the Truth, apd the Life’. 


THE IMPACT OF HINDUISM ON THE MODERN WORLD - 


Suasmt Buusan Das GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. 


Representing Hinduism at the Institute’s symposium on ‘The 
Impact of the Great Religions on the Modern World’, held 
last April, was Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, whose address 
is given below. This address supplements the address on the 
same subject given by Dr. Das Gupta at the Institute last 
March, which appeared in the June issue of the Bulletin. 


HEN speaking on this platform a few 
weeks ago on ‘The Impact of 
Hinduism on the Modern World’, 

I discussed the elements of Hinduism that 
are actually helping to shape the character 
of the individual and society in India today. 
I also discussed some elements of Hinduism 
that I believe to be acceptable to all men 
at all times. Today, I shall try to supple- 
ment what I said then in these two spheres. 

In dealing with the first question, 
let us concentrate our attention on the 
man in society. In what form is Hinduism 
current today among ordinary people ? 
The answer to this question is: ‘In the form 
of ritual and ceremonial, inspired by or 
associated with a number of time-honoured 
beliefs and superstitions.’ This is the com- 
mon answer, and one with which we have 
been very familiar for a long time. Mine 
is not the duty to refute this charge, though 
I often find it incorrect and exaggerated. I 
would rather point to a mental attitude 
which the Hindus have developed with re- 
gard to this ceremonialism and ritualism in 
religion, and--which I value as being of 
great religious significance. 


THe Toucu or Drimrry 


I shall not try to show that the primitive 
belief in the efficacy of magic no longer per- 
sists in the society which resorts to such 
ceremonies and practices, nor that there is 
no belief in various grades of supernatural 
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beings in the form of gods and goddesses, 
nor that there is no lingering effect of ani- 
mism and anthropomorphism in the concep- 
tion of gods and goddesses and the practices 
that have grown around them. My reference 
is to an emergent factor in the consciousness 
of the masses, which seems to be a resultant 
of the actions and reactions of the forces of 
crude notions and primitive beliefs on the 
one hand and, on the other, of a genuine 
spiritual urge, which by its demonstration 
proves itself to be innate in the very nature 
of man. I refer to an attitude in which all 
the elements of life are sublimated in the 
touch of Divinity. I deliberately use the 
word ‘ Divinity’ in place of the word ‘God? ; 
for, speaking generally, the Hindus prefer 
the idea of Divinity as an impersonal indcfi- 
nite Absolute, rather than a personal God. 
By ‘Divinity’ we mean eternal truth, 
infinite beauty, sovereign good, and supreme 
bliss ; to view something from this stand- 
point is to give it the touch of Divinity, and 
to give something thus the touch of Divin- 
ity is to have it transformed and sublimatcd. 


What, again, do we mean here by sub- 
limation? That which makes us self- 
centred and fiercely attached to transient 
sense-enjoyment makes us low and small; 
that which liberates us from this bondage 
of smallness and gives us at least a glimpse, 
if not the complete realization, of life eter- 
nal and universal, of bliss supreme and in- 
finite, makes us great and sublime. Sub- 
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limation, therefore, means transport from 
the lower level of smallness to the higher 
level of greatness, a greatness in the touch 
of infinity. With regard to a thing or an 
event, a ritual, a ceremony, or a practice, 
its sublimation means its acquiring the capac- 
ity to produce that subjective transforma- 
tion. The fact is that if the mind develops 
a strong attitude and acts strongly on cere- 
monies and practices, these in their turn re- 
act very congenially on the mind, and help 
in strengthening the very attitude which 
was originally applied. 

I was speaking of the Hindu attitude of 
giving the elements of practical life the 
touch of Divinity in and through reli- 
gious ceremonies and practices. To be con- 
crete, I may cite the instance of a small 
doméstic ceremony, the harvest ceremony, 
which, when translated literally, stands in 
the year as the ceremony of taking ‘new 
food’. Harvesting the crop and putting it 
in the granary, a Hindu householder, partic- 
ularly in the villages, will not make use of 
it without performing the ceremonies of in- 
voking the blessings of the Almighty, of 
praising the gods who represent divine power 
manifested under specific conditions as the 
forces of nature, of offering oblations to fore- 
fathers and expressing gratitude to them, of 
cffering food and drink to the beasts and 
birds around, of inviting neighbours and 
relatives and entertaining them all with a 
feast. How does this ceremony affect the 
social consciousness? It makes even an 
ordinary member of society feel that even 
in his life of biological fulfilment, in his 
efforts to produce food and maintain the 
body with it, he is not isolated in his in- 
dividual self. He must feel his relationship 
not only with the other members of his so- 
ciety, but also with all the animals and 
creatures around him ; he must feel his kin- 
ship with the forces, of nature which are 
ordained by the Almighty to bestow on him 
health and wealth. This I would call some 
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sort of a liberation from the ugly limitations 
of lower existence and such a process of 
liberation must be viewed as significant as 
a religious process. 

I may again refer to Holi, one of the 
most widespread and popular religious festi- 
vals of the Hindus. Holi was, no doubt, 
originally the Spring festival, associated with 
the release of erotic emotions; but the 
Hindus have got this spring festival mixed 
up with the legends cf divine sport, the sport 
of the eternal cowherd boy with the eternally 
beloved cowherd girl. Why should the urge 
behind such mixing up always be suspected 
to be a subtle attempt at camouflage, and 
not a primary urge towards having our 
crude emotions sublimated through libera- 
tion and purification ? Not only the cere- 
monies and practices, but many of the 
myths and legends of the Hindus show a 
marked tendency to mix up the divine with 
the human ; the result has not always been 
a dragging down of the divine to the muddy 
level of the human, but, in the individual as 
well as in society, the result has sometimes, 
if not always, been the raising of the human 
to the level of the divine. As a matter of 
fact, this attitude and tendency of the 
Hindus have often beneficially affected 
domestic and sccial relations in a way that 
counteracted the urge to renounce family 
life or life in scciety. The relation between 
father and mother, on the one hand, and 
the child, the son or daughter, on the other 
hand, has been all the more sweetened and 
sublimated by a practical attitude of view- 
ing the infant child either as the infant god 
Krsna or as the darling daughter Uma. 
Conjugal love has been purified and idealiz- 
ed as being the love between the divine pair, 
either as Siva and Parvati, or as Rama and 
Sita, or as Krsna and Radha. Emphasis on 
this practical attitude has led to the Hindu 
jdeal of the transformation of the gross pro- 
pensities in man, substituting the ideal of 
eradication and suppression. Doubts may 
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be, and have been, expressed with regard to 
the possibility of such a transformation. It 
may be pointed out in reply that much has 
been said in recent times of the tremendous 
influence of the sub-conscious and the un- 
conscious on the conscious spheré of the 
mind, and the force they exert in moulding 
the whole of our being ; but Hinduism will 
point to the equally emphatic truth that it 
is possible to generate such force in the 
conscious sphere as may modify and trans- 
form the whole of the sub-conscious and un- 
conscious strata of our being. 


Tue Morar Nature or MAN 


But though this influence of the tradi- 
tional ceremonial or ritualistic side of our 
religion, and the influence of legends and 
myths on the social consciousness is a notice- 
able factor, it need not be over-emphasized 
in discussing the impact of Hinduism on the 
modern world. Moreover, the ceremonial 
side of our religion is undergoing a rapid 
change due to social evolution brought about 
by political and economic changes. The 
main idea that has sustained, and still sus- 
tains, the religious life of the Hindus is the 
idea of Dharma, which is based fundamen- 
tally on faith in the essential moral nature 
of man, a faith which is the guarantee of 
the very ideal of progress in the history of 
man. 

Even the historians of dialectic material- 
ism believe in the ideal of human progress ; 
they believe in it as they are satisfied that 
the fact of human progress is established’ 
empirically. But the question that intrigues 
one at once is, How is it that the blind 
forces generated by social evolution, that 
again, in their turn, cause social evolution, 
shape the course of the world always to- 
wards progress, where progress means, if not 
anything else, at least an ideal state of so- 
ciety conducive to the highest good of 
humanity ? Why should thesis and anti- 
thesis always be reconciled in a higher 
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synthesis effecting evolution and progress, 
and not precipitate a dismal crisis of non- 
reconcilable contradiction ? Why is it that 
the backward steps in the march of life are 
read by the historians always as passing 
phases leading to the forward march that 
has made man what he is today? The 
answer can be found only in the belief in 
the essential moral nature of man, whether 
that belief is an article of faith, or is a mere 
induction from the uncontradicted expe- 
riences of man. 

This conviction of the essential moral 
nature of man explains the justification of 
the belief in the ultimate victory of justice 
in all countries, in all ages, under all cir- 


. cumstances—this is the unshakable ground 


of all our optimism. What, then, guaran- 
tees this moral nature of man? The answer 
of the Hindus would be that the moral 
nature of man is guaranteed by the eternal 
spiritual nature of man. With the Hindus, 
moral principles are the eternal principles 
which uphold our life on earth—which up- 
hold the earth in its orbit, which uphold the 
whole universe. These are not variable in 
nature, these are not emergent factors con- 
sequent on social evolution and economic 
change, these are cosmic laws including the 
natural and the human ones. 

The poet Tagore analyses very objectively 
the history of mankind, particularly of 
Europe, after the First World War. He 
portrays a dismal picture of the human race 
shattered in body and mind, suffering more 
from the ackes of amputated beliefs than of 
amputated arms and legs; yet the poet 
reverts to his divine optimism by making 
the bold assertion that it is a sin to lose faith 
in the essential moral nature of man ; and 
this moral nature of man is but a specific 
meaning of his ultimate spiritual nature. 


Wry VEDANTA ATTRACTS 


I have been asked’ to mention some of the 
special traits in the thoughts and endeav- 
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ours, in my religion, that attract the minds 
of people of other religions. As far as it has 
been possible for me to gather from the 
philosophical and religious writings of people 
of other religions, and also from the chances 
I have had to exchange views with foreign 
friends, two special traits of Hinduism seem 
to me to be attracting the minds of other 
religious thinkers and aspirers; these are 
Vedantic non-dualism, from the side of reli- 
gious thought, and Yoga-cum-Tantra, from 
the side of religious endeavour. 

Vedantic non-dualism has been widely 
recognized as a very bold and distinctive 
feature of Hinduism. So far as dualistic 
elements, and the consequent devotional 
approaches, are concerned, foreign thinkers 
do not seem to be attracted very much, unless 
there be some peculiarly mystic element in 
them, but the bold assertion of Vedanta that 
makes individual man ultimately identical 
with the Absolute in a realization of non- 
duality attracts them primarily for the 
reason that it causes some tumult in the 
religious consciousness and instantaneously 
produces strong reactions—favourable or un- 
favourable. 

If I am not incorrect in my reading be- 
cause of my own predilection, the Vedantic 
ideal of non-dualism is finding favourable 
reaction in the minds of a number of non- 
Hindu thinkers of the modern age because 
of the very fact that it does not demand loyal 
submission and timid devotion to any outside 
agency, but it demands the loyalty of man’s 
lower self to his higher Self, his true Self, 
the individual self having its truth in infi- 
nite radiance and bliss. 

The most pointed attack of the modern 
age against religion has been that because 
of its insistence on the allegiance of man to 
a higher power, conceived virtually as a 
benevolent autocrat, it develops, encourages, 
and perpetuates the most hated slavish men- 
tality, which is an insult to humanity as a 
whole. I wonder how this charge can be 
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levelled against the ieligion of Vedanta, 
which, far from favouring any idea of a 
benevolent autocrat, would not favour the 
idea even of a personal God. If there be 
any question of surrender, it is the surrender 
of the false notion of the self to the lustrous 
truth of the Self. Such a surrender never 
leads to slavery, but to a glorious spirit of 
dignity and liberty. The Vedantic concep- 
tion of spiritual life is thus never at variance 
with the inherent democratic spirit’ of man 
which is held in the highest esteem in the 
age we live in ; democracy can never be in 
question in the presence of the realization 
of the highest and fullest meaning of in- 
dividual man. If there is any providence 


. determining the universe, or shaping it to 


any ideal at all, in and through a number 
of eternal principles that guarantee all our 
moral values, it has to be understood, in the 
light of Vedanta, that nothing is imposed 
by anybody from cutside, all the principles 
follow from the truth involved in ‘my’ very 
nature. 


DISCIPLINE LEADING to HARMONY 


Yoga and Tantra attract notice in two dif- 
ferent ways. To uninformed observers and 
cursory readers, Yoga has an attraction as 
a sort of occultism, and Tantra as a sort of 
obscurantism involving, directly or indirectly, 
some sex element. To the serious and in- 
formed observer or reader, however, Yoga 
appeals by its emphasis on the fact that in 
the practical spiritual approach the mind re- 
quires a process of strict discipline, and that 
this discipline of the mind is not possible 
unless the vital force involved in the whole 
biological process of man is perfectly tuned, 
through various processes of purification and 
discipline, with the psychological force. Un- 
less this harmony is attained the mind at 
every step will be obstructed in all its at- 
tempts to move forward. Matter possesses 
an inherent force of gravitation which will 


always try to: drag the mind down to the 
e 
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physical plane, to the biological tendencies 
and crude propensities. Instincts which feed 
largely on physical and biological laws must 
not be left to opt to move opposite to the 
direction in which the whole of our mental 
endeavour should proceed towards spiritual 
experience. Yoga first unites the two and 
prepares the whole being for direct com- 
munion with the supreme truth of light and 
bliss, and then unites the being with the 
supreme truth in a state of complete identi- 
fication. 


In this respect the spirit of Tantra is much 
akin to that of Yoga anc stresses the func- 
tion of the body as the best instrument for 
receiving the truth. Tantra holds the hu- 
man body as an epitome of the universe— 
a microcosm of the macrocosm and as such 
the depository of all the truth that the man- 
ifested universe may possess. The five ele- 
ments of nature are, therefore, discovered 
as five graded planes of experience in five 
of the six important nerve centres within 
the body. These have to be purified by prac- 


tices and energized with the light and 


bliss descending from the truth supreme. 
Then and then only car. there be a total 
mutation of the being, including ‘the body, 
the mind, and the spirit. This emphasis of 
Hinduism on the total mutation of the being 
through the disciplines of Yoga and Tantra 
commends itself strikingly to a section of 
thinking people in the mcdern world. 


TRUTH Is UNIVERSAL 


Coming to the last question, how it may 
be possible to appreciate others’ faith with- 
out surrendering one’s own, the simple an- 
swer will be, by sympathetic understanding. 
The stress here is not only on the word ‘ un- 
derstanding’, but equally on the qualifying 
word ‘sympathetic’. Sympathy presuppos- 

_es some sort of self-identification. Sympa- 
thetic understanding in the religious sphere 
is not possible without an ajtempt at realiz- 
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ing the equality and unity of man in the 
conception of man the universal. The idea 
of being in any way the ‘chosen people’ has 
to be done-away with, and insistence on any 
set prescription or condition precedent for 
the attainment of truth must be abandoned. 
Truth shines infinitely more universally than 
the sun shines in the sky. Truth may. how- 
ever, reveal itself differently under different 
historical conditions to different human 
groups, but it stoutly denies any claim to the 
monopoly of it. The highest spiritual ex- 
perience must be the same under all circum- 
stances—otherwise it is deprived of its abso- 
lute character and degraded to spatio-temp- 
oral variability. That which is approached 
does not become different merely because 
the approaches are different. Predilection 
for a particular kind of approach is account- 
ed for by various factors, including hered- 
ity, environment, and long habit, and also 
by varying individual aptitude. But sympa- 
thetic understanding will convince us that 
there is even similarity in approach on some 
essential points. A devout Christian may 
not accept the possibility of salvation with- 
out faith in Christ ; but that need not deter 
a devout Hindu from feeling that he also in 
a way, if not in exactly the same way, be- 
lieves in the principle of Jesus Christ when 
he believes in the active nature of the Ab- 
solute in relation to man and his world. If 
prophets are the purest of men to whom 
truth reveals itself in different ages, they are 
to be respected universally and at all times. 
A little readiness to deviate from the path 
of habitual thinking, a little willingness to 
accommodate inessential differences, and, 
above all, the courage to accept the equality 


_ of man and his equal claim to truth irres- 


pective of the accidental factor of the time 
and place of his birth, will give man more 
tolerance and power of appreciation. Let 
us not tire of repeating the saying from the 
Vedas, ‘ One is the truth spoken of different- 
ly by the learned ones’ 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 
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HE meaning of the western term ‘ hu- 
manism’ has, in the course of time, 
been much disputed and it has been 

defined in many contradictory ways, extend- 
ing from anti-Christian to pro-Christian 
views. The only factor common to all those 
who style themselves humanists is an un- 
compromising’ attitude of mind which finds 
its strength in man himself, assuming full re- 
sponsibility for his conduct of life. It is to 
this human ideal, upheld with periodical 
eclipses in western culture, that the classic 
Latin dictum refers which says: ‘I am a 
human being ; nothing human do I deem 
alien from myself.’ For humanism wel- 
comes any human ideal moved by universal- 
istic tendencies ; it seems therefore desirable 
in international relations to use this term 
in strict accordance with its etymology, re- 
lating it to human nature and behaviour in 
its most comprehensive sense. 


Modern humanism may thus be described 
as a practical philosophy of non-dogmatic 
common sense, tending to know and realize 
the higher potentialities of human personal- 
ity, including those which are often alluded 
to as being of a ‘superhuman’ or ‘ divine’ 
nature. Such humanism, in order to remain 
in touch with modern life, must nowadays 
keep pace with the great strides made by 
modern science, taking advantage of its views 
for broadening the mental outlook without 


necessarily subscribing to its often tentative 
conclusions. © 

Since the last World War, which ended 
suddenly with the destructive use of the new- 
found atomic energy, mankind has entered 
a new era wherein technological power pre- 
vails over humaneness on an unprecedented 
scale. We cannot ir the least foresee what 
modern culture will be like within a genera- 
tion. We do not even know that mankind 
itself will not be changed by science beyond 
all recognition. Herceforth, indeed, experi- 
mentally established possibilities, such as sex- 
transformation by organic change before and 
after) birth, or the chemical regulaticn of hu- 
man mood, temperament, and character, are 
likely to be effected by the science of to- 
morrow. Each of these novelties is likely to 
cause a disturbance, not only individually but 
also socially. 


About this possibility of fundamental 
change in the human condition, some of the 
foremost scientists of today have, in the past 
few years, expressed deep concern. Articles 
published in periodicals under such titles as 
‘Is science human or inhuman ?’ are typical 
of their anxiety. A French biologist, Jean 
Rostand, himself claiming to be a modern 
humanist, has written : ‘Sometimes I won- 
der whether, ill-treating and misusing nature, 
we do not create around the human being 
an artificial climate, and whether, by un- 
dermining natural conceptions of paternity, 
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maternity, sexuality, and individuality, we do 
not. finally injure the internal sensibility of 
the human species, ’ 

We are, however, here primarily concern- 
ed not with such speculaticns about the fu- 
ture of the human race, but with the actual 
relations between present-day science and 
our present-day culture. Whatever we may 
think about the standard of the latter, it 
cannot be denied that many of its features 
_ stem from ancient traditions which are still 

very much alive and which, for their own 
sake, have to advance at an equal rate with 
modern science. Will they be able to do 
so? This is one side of our problem ; the 
other is whether this modern science, though 
fascinated by its own increasing speed of 
progress, will yet be able to become aware 
of its own limitations, and have sufficient 
inner strength to ‘humanize’ itself? One 
comes across ambiguous signs of this alter- 
native ; we shall try to interpret them in the 
light of recent developments in modern 
physics and biology. We shall, at the same 
time, have to ascertain which kind of hu- 
manism would be practicable and viable in 
this scientific age. 

Tue NATURE oF THE ATOM 

Let us first take a view of modern physics. 

, We are not here especially concerned with 
its hypotheses and methods. Yet the theo- 
ries of modern science are often inseparable 
from its concrete findings which they help 
to discover. Such is the case with the so- 
called ‘reality of the atom’. 

_ By using electronic microscopes and spe- 
cial photographic methods, the size of atoms 
has recently been magnified some ten, twen- 
ty, or even thirty million times ; the images 
obtained are spots of one, two, or three 
millimetres only ; which means that the atom 
itself approximates to only one ten-millionth 
of a millimetre ; a measure which for us 
non-specialists is difficult to conceive. 

Anyhow, atoms, or at least their contours, 
have for the first time been made visible to 
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our eyes, in a first approximation. But what 
is the scientific view of this atomic world ? 
As a schoolboy I had to learn its classic 


meaning from ancient Greek, a-tomos, a- 


not, and tomos cut. Accordingly the atom 
was considered indivisible, being the smallest 
possible material particle, the ultimate unit 
of matter. Later we came to learn that this 
primary part of matter was not a particle 
at all, but, on the contrary, an intricate en- 
semble, a -small-scale solar system, which 
continued, however, to be called an atomic 
entity, ie. an indivisible whole. 

What is today the strict scientific value of 
comparing atomic entities with solar sys- 
tems ? Here is a curious and revealing an- 
swer from a French atomist, Léon Noel 
Martin: ‘It is obviously of little use imag- 
ining the atom as a fruit with the electrons 
as the pulp and the nucleus as the stone. 
... It is far better to visualize it as a solar 
system with the nucleus in the place of the 
sun and the electrons as its planets. But 
even this image is very poor, because it is 
only very approximate. ’ 

This ‘image’ of a solar system, adopted 
for reasons of expediency, is thus remote 
from the atomic reality which still remains 
unknown, which even, strange to say, scems 
year by year to move farther away. For 
what has meanwhile happened to atomic 
science ? f 

The nucleus, that at first looked so simple, 
has since been shown to constitute in fact 
a wholly new and unexpected ‘world’ 
having its own paradoxical laws. The nu- 
cleus seems now to be a universe ruled ‘from 
within’ by forces of an unknown kind, con- 
cealing ‘.ultra-secret mechanisms’, for, as the 
physicist just quoted has declared, ‘ experi- 
ments have produced a shower of new par- 
ticles, issuing from spaces inside the nucleus * 

As non-specialists we must be well aware 
that here these plural spaces are said to be 
inside a nucleus which is two thousand times 
smaller than the electron which, again, is a 
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million times Smaller than a ray of light 
which, in its turn, has a wave-length of little 
more than the thousandth part of a milli- 
metre. Atomists think and say: Perhaps 
we shall be able to explain and understand 
these new particles only after having dis- 
covered still other particles, as small in rela- 
tion to them as they are to us (i.e. a million 
times smaller than those thus far discover- 
ed). But once we have, so to say, ‘ explain- 
ed’ and ‘understood’ the small atomic 
particles, then we shall have again to explain 
sub-atomic particles by still much smaller 
sub-sub-atomic particles, and so on, indef- 
initely. There is no reason whatsoever why 
the divisibility of matter should stop at a 
particular point accessible to human explora- 
tion ; no reason but anthropomorphic wish- 
ful thinking. 


UNITY oF THE MATERIAL WORLD 


It is not only the excessive smallness of 
these atomic regions, but rather their aston- 
ishing and inexhaustible complexity that is 
actually inaccessible to human thinking. 
Modern physical science itself admits that it 
ignores what ‘matter’ is. This strict scien- 
tific verdict admits of no professional discus- 
sion. As non-professionals, however, we may 
venture to estimate and appreciate what 
modern culture may eventually draw from 
modern physics. The most important point 
is that the very failure of atomic science to 
attain the so much desired indivisibility of 
matter may be, culturally speaking, a bless- 
ing in disguise, for it suggests the inexhaus- 
tibility of the physical world, which is but 
one aspect of our universe. 


By modern techniques of photographic 
magnification the average man is nowadays 
enabled to observe the geometrical and 
rhythmic beauty of the sensible world. Such 
observation by itself is an effective introduc- 
tion to the conception of a modern and 
scientific humanism, acknowledging the cos- 
mic order without theistic, or any other kind 
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of anthropomorphic, interference. Further 
we may state that atomic science has firmly 
established that ultimately ‘matter’, what- 
ever be its definition, is anyhow inseparable 
from some kind of non-previsional activity, 
which is one of the traits of life. Atomic 
science has, moreover, demonstrated, by dis- 
integration of radio-active matter and trans- 
mutation of chemical elements from one into 
another, the unity of the ‘ material world’, 
whatever be the value of such an abstract 
world sequestered froin all other aspects of 
the universe. On the one hand physical 
science has in two opposite directions, to- 
wards the infinitely small atomic regions as 
well as towards the infinitely great galactic 
spheres, enlarged our vision of the universe ; 
on the other hand it has, at the same time, 
narrowed the manifold (corporal, vital, psy- 
chical, and so on) relations of human life 
with cosmic life to mere connections of phys- 
ical phenomena with the logical part of hu- 
man thinking. 

In this exclusive world conceived by 
modern physics, man and all living beings as 
such are absent, as if the whole organic 
world is simply non-existent ; in this respect, 
extensive parts of modern science might with 
some accuracy be qualified as branches of 
‘unhuman’ knowledge. But this one-sided- 
ness of modern physics is to a great extent 
equilibrated by the new developments of 
psycho-biologic science. Let us then turn 
from physics to biology and seek the answer 
to the question What is lfe? Here we shall 
state that modern trends disclose a funda- 
mental reorientation. i 


LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS’ 


Nineteenth century science created the 1llu- 
sion that nature, on account of its assumed 
mechanical structure, could be taken to 
pieces like a machine in order to observe its 
mechanism ; but twentieth century science 
destroyed this toc naive illusion by showing 
the existence of forceful energies of hfe 
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which ‘seemingly disturbed the order of 
nature’s supposed automatism. There ap- 
peared even to exist a gradual transition 
from so-called lifeless matter to so-called 
living matter. 

Experiments have shown that this physical 
world possesses, besides structural and me- 
chanical aspects, no less important vital, 
conscious, and organic aspects. In many of 
its features this world appears to be a ‘ super- 
organized’ whole of structural awareness, 
which is in constant and creative operation 
at every level (physical, vital, mental, and 
so on, stretching upwards to levels of, say, 
‘human’ spirit’), although it may remain 
unintelligible to the human mind. 

The most characteristic view of modern 
biologic thought, as given by Raymond 
Ruyer, is that organic life cannot be separat- 
ed from organic consciousness, which man- 
ifests itself as ‘ purposeness cf form’ ; so that 
if the ‘organic life? and ‘conscious life’ 
should be considered separately, each of them 
would become quite meaningless or, rather, 
‘non-existent’, This view results from strict 
scientific observation and deduction. Ex- 
periments have led to the conclusion that the 
‘mechanical, blind forces’ of the nineteenth 
century do not exist at all; that far from 
being blind, nature ‘sees’ and ‘foresees’. 
There is today superabundant’ evidence to 
substantiate the psycho-biologic view that all 
organic life, however elementary, is insepar- 
able from organic awareness, however ele- 
mentary. 

If life, indeed, is thus inseparably united 
with what in a wide sense we may call ‘ con- 
sciousness’, this implies that such funda- 
mental awareness, common to all existent 
beings, is at once life and knowledge (both 
terms are to be understood of course in their 
largest, analogous extension). In human 
personality this consciousness has become 
‘conscious of itself’, (We shall examine 
afterwards the bearings of human ‘ self-con- 


sciousness °.) 2 
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* A ‘truly human being ‘is implicitly con- 
scious of the reality of universal, cosmic, life 
in which all living beings participate ; and 
on this human kind of consciousness is based 
man’s superiority over his natural surround- 
ings, a superiority of which man is basically 
aware. Yet modern science has made man 
equally aware of his natural limitations, of 
the fact, for example, that he is only sen- 
siblé to a limited part of the innumerable 
cosmic relations and correspondences which 
modern physics has thus far discovered ; 
man is, as it were, ‘deaf’ and ‘blind’ to the 
greater part of cosmic waves, of which his 
senses remain unaware. .” 

But also on the mental level the recent 
advance of modern science has demonstrat- 
ed, together with the power of the human 
mind, its inadequacy to grasp the real nature 
_ of the world, even of its sole physical aspect. 
The faculty to be at once aware of his ex- 
tensive mental powers and of their limita- 
tions may prevent man from revelling in un- 
realistic self-glorification, and this would 
mean a valuable step towards a modern hu- 
manism. 

We shall now see that equally in this 
direction modern biology has made a valu- 
able contribution : on the one hand it has 
replaced the human being in his long for- 
gotten natural surroundings, whilst, on the 
other hand, it has redeemed nature itself 
from its unconscious inferiority to man. 

Mankind has, by his very technological 
advance, become increasingly aware that 
man cannot without great damage to himself 
change arbitrarily the natural conditions of 
his life; and that neither can he practise 
egocentric spoliation of our earth without 
destroying the balance of natural forces, 
which is essential for his vital equilibrium. 

Biology has proved convincingly the inti- 
mate interdependence of the diverse ‘ prov- 
inces of nature” ; this view of universal in- 
terrelatedness is reinforced by recognition of 
the fact that human consciousness ‘is far from 
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being an anomalous phenomenon in the 
midst of an apparently unconscious nature, 
but is rather its indispensable completion and 
fulfilment. Psycho-biologists consider ‘life’ 
to possess simultaneously a biological aspect 
and a ‘ meta-biological’ aspect, i.e. a scien- 
tific aspect as well as a ‘ meta-scientific’ or, 
we may say, a philosophical, aspect. This 
means that life, when it is taken in the full- 
ness of its very nature, is ‘knowable’ in two 
different, ways, namely, that it is traceable 
by outward observation, and reachable by 
intimate participation, although we cannot 
think of going here into any detail of defini- 
tion or description. 

Scientifically speaking, nowhere are to be 
found clear-cut, logical differences between 
‘instinct’ on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, ‘intelligence’, whatever may be the 
degree or even the quality of instinctive and 
intellectual varieties of consciousness. But, 


culturally speaking, it is no less important 


that modern biology, although maintaining 
its scientific outlook with classificatory dis- 
tinctions, has nevertheless bridged the ‘gap 
between organic and so-called spiritual life, 
as also between conscious and so-called un- 
conscious life. As we have seen, according 
to the central point of view of modern 
psycho-biology, all ‘life? must in some way 
be said to be ‘aware’, provided we keep 
free from anthropomorphism. 


Psycho-biology has thus made a decisive 
step towards a novel humanism, without 
having concerned itself directly with man’s 
nature in particular. Considered from a hu- 
manistic point of view, psycho-biology re- 
quires therefore achievement by coherent, 
basic views of human nature and behaviour ; 
these views ought normally to be provided 
by modern psychology, the science of the 
human ‘psyche’, of the soul, spirit, and 
mind of man. 

This modern science of psychology, in its 
different shapes and specialized branches 
(para- and depth-psychology together with 
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psycho-analysis which has been called its 
‘yoga’) enjoys today great popularity. 
Though many of its views about the work- 
ings of the mind are subtle and elaborate 
and even thought-provoking, too frequently 
the integrity of human personality has not 
been kept in sight, which makes such partial 
views improper for conducting our personal 
life in a harmonious way. 

Equally disappointing from a humanistic 
point of view is the fact that modern psychol- 
ogy seems more preoccupied with lower as- 
pects of the mind than with man’s higher 
tendencies which are more typical of human 
nature. Moreover, with the sole exception 
of psycho-analytic training which implies the 
removal of all preconceived ideas, we have 
not found much evidence that diligent psy- 
chologists ever suspect their own habits of 
mind to form insuperable barriers against 
obtaining more than ‘outward’ knowledge 
of the mind from their human ‘ objects’ of 
study and research. 


Dissatisfaction with results of such ‘ 
jective’ practice in current methods of psy- 
cho-somatic testing, together with uneasiness 
about divergence of scientific theories based 
on the same ‘objective’ experimentation, 
has in the West led to a violent, widespread 
reaction against all human knowledge and 
philosophy of an ‘ objective’ order, and has 
resulted in the birth and growth of exist- 
entialism. Man had, indeed, during the 
nineteenth century more than ever before, 
become ‘alienated’ from himself, since his 
habitual, -apparently congenital, ignorance 
of his inner self was powerfully stressed by 
the impact of ‘ objectivistic’ science on in- 
dividual and social life. 


SARTRE’S EXISTENTIALISM 
I shall briefly review this existentialistic 
trend of thought as represented in its athe- 
istic variety by Jean-Paul Sartre, on account 
of his pretension to ave initiated a modern 


humanism. e 
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The various personalities of this variety of 
existentialism are all deeply concerned with 
human nature and its relation to the 
universe. But this relation between man and 
his environment is for them qualified by the 
‘hostility’ of nature. For they take man to 
have been ‘thrown’ into this world of ours 
which is regarded as an ‘alien’ world, as if 
the innate qualities of man do not really fit 
into this world. 

It is not clear from where man should 
thus have been ‘thrown’, since in the eyes 
of Jean-Paul Sartre another world does not 
exist. For he denies the possibility of a 
transcendent world, i.e. of any other than 
this world which constitutes the scene of our 
‘concrete existence’. Nor is it clear why 
man should thus have been ‘ condemned’ to 
lead this life amidst a foreign world, wholly 
unsuited to his very human nature. 

This kind of atheistic existentialism thus 
proves to be self-contradictcry. This would- 
be philosophy, which for emotive reasons 
isolates man radically without any prospect 
of reconciliation to the ‘werld’, is rather to 
be viewed as a desperate creed, which in the 
case of Jean-Paul Sartre could be explained 
by feelings of frustration caused by the for- 
eign occupation of France during ‘the war. 

Such a patently unreal, imaginary status 
of man, surrounded on all sides by an un- 
friendly world to which he is declared to 
be existentially unadaptable, cannot provide 
a starting point for any healthy type of hu- 
manism. For humanism has to take man 
as he is, accordant with the testimony of 
common sense, with all his faculties attested 
by external and internal evidence, including 
that essential human faculty which is symbol- 
ically figured as a ‘self-transcending’ one, 
as a ‘going beyond oneself* ; this is a strik- 
ing image of the human mind acceding to 
‘ superior’ universalistic modes of conscious- 
ness, viewed from ‘below’, from its ‘in- 
ferior’ selfish aspect. 

The potentiality of such conscious access 
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to one’s basic, comprehensive reality’ was an- 
ciently ascribed to man’s innate ‘ spiritual- 
ity’. On account of the more or less re- 
ligious connotations of this term, we should 
prefer to speak of man’s ‘universalistic po- 
tentiality °, although all great religions have 
also had their universalistic, ‘ self-transcend- 
ing’ features. Such self-transcending means 
self-liberating from one’s little-minded prej- 
udices and routines of behaviour ; it is like 
self-regenerating from one’s idiosyncrasy to 
one’s essential humanity, which should thus 
penetrate individual particularities, legitimat- 
ing them. 

Of this transcending faculty of man, 
atheistic existentialism presents an artificial 
travesty. Since its aggressiveness, once use- 
ful as reaction against previous ‘ objectiv- 
ism’, has now outlived its actual utility, and 
since its inefficiency has become manifest to 
many eyes, the younger generations are look- 
ing out for stabler, more consistent views of 
life, based on man’s real nature. 

This may explain, and qualify to some 
extent, the growing interest shown in Euro- 
pean intellectual and educational milieus, in 
and outside the universities, in the concepts 
and the results of Indian views and ways of 
life, especially of Vedanta, Dharma, and 
Yoga. These cultured, yet not in the least 
sophisticated, circles are not so much attract- 
ed by the highly specialized, scholastically 
treated viewpoints of Indian philosophy ; 
they are much more interested in the pur- 
poses that underly them, as also in the 
methods recommended for their realization. 
These are indeed of import for all persons 
who have been educated on modern and 
scientific lines. 

As a matter of fact, for the majority of 
modern-educated people, ‘body’ undeni- 
ably possesses a much greater consistency 
than ‘mind’, while ‘spirit’ seems too airy, 
almost impossible, to conceive of. But, on 
the contrary, traditionally-educated people 
regard spirit, the soul or self of man, as the 
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one veritable centre of his life; a centre 
which cannot be bodily located, and the 
nature of which cannot be rationally 
described. ; 


According to the latter view of life, 
really to understand the nature of the 
human mind one has to get first to this 
central source of one’s own thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions. Acquiring thereby first- 
hand knowledge of one’s own universal 
human being, one becomes able to contact 
‘from within’ the minds of other people by 
sympathetic understanding ; a unique but 
indispensable condition for whole-hearted 
union with one’s fellowmen. 


SELF-K NOWLEDGE 


Such personal experience and activity are 
said to be the essence as well as the result 
of self-knowledge, a term which should be 
understood to mean a conscious penetration 
into one’s inmost being ; this is beyond the 
reach of egoistic thought, being a funda- 
mental mode of personal existence that is 
the common birthright of all mankind. 


All great men in the history of culture, 
art, and science, men of tremendous intui- 
tion, have been aware of some ‘divine’ or 
superhuman consciousness and its creative 
power, based on such inmost knowledge of 
authentic human being. Self-knowledge was 
for a long time methodically taught and 
practised in many countries, East and West. 
We all know that famous dialectic, so- 
called Socratic, method based on the Del- 
phic: ‘Know thy self’ ; this western prac- 
tice of self-knowledge was lost with the dis- 
appearance of Greek culture. 


In Islam it is said that he who knows his 
soul, he knows his Lord, that is to say he 
who really knows his proper being, knows 
the Reality of his own and of all being. But 
this Islamic practice was always mixed up 
with some religious feeling of a peculiar 
kind, and so never became a purely human- 
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istic actualization of man’s extensive poten- 
tialities. 

In India the practice of self-knowledge 
has mostly been presented as yoga, as union 
with one’s real self. According to this In- 
dian tradition as soon as man becomes 
aware of his ‘own self’, that is as soon as 
man ‘becomes what he already is’, he gains 
essential insight into his proper nature, a 
living, total knowledge of existence and 
intrinsic power. Such insight means the 
radical transformation of former perspec- 
tives ; customary likes and dislikes, seen by 
its penetrating light, appear as shadows 
passing on the background of essential 
human feeling ; social relations then acquire 
significance as a genuine display of human 
fellowship ; for knowledge of one’s universal 
self is at once knowledge of the universal 
self of others. Such knowledge should of 
course be understood in a symbolic manner. 
When it is said that one has ‘reached’, or 
‘found’, or ‘seen’, or ‘known’ his self, all 
these imaginative terms are only symbols 
for a plane of transcendental consciousness 
which metamorphoses individual modes of 
being into as many variegated modalities of 
universal being, which is the common ground 
of all human experience. 

In India, just as in ancient Greece and 
in Islam, attainment of self-knowledge 
(equally called self-realization or liberation- 
in-this-very-life) has always been consider- 
ed to require an all-round discipline of 
body, mind, and spirit; in fact, so-called 
spiritual practice included moral training as 
well as corporal exertion. Such practice has 
subsisted to this day (though in an adulter- 
ated form, blended with antiquated ritual) 
in some varieties of Jnana-yoga. Neverthe- 
less, mixed up with such religio-philosophi- 
cal varieties which have passed out of date 
are to be found some methods of creative 
meditation acceptable to modern minded 
persons ; these methods use direct, short-cut 


techniques wherein the final question What 
e 
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is man? is raised from the very beginning 
in a straightforward manner, as, for exam- 
ple, Who am I? 

Thus by properly humanistic means a 
synthesis is reached of the whole personality, 
transforming all its former egotistic pecu- 
liarities into as many valuable facets of its 
universalistic self. The most characteristic 
part of such intensive training is its con- 
stant appeal to human reason with its in- 
sistence on personal initiative and inner 
experimentation. Such a turning inward of 
the mind for self-inquiry is diametrically 
opposed. to methods of ‘inner analysis’ used 
in the West. The latter kind of ‘ introspec- 
tion’ is an attempt to watch the mental 
‘self’, like an observer. But, on account of 
its confusing man’s mental self with his real 
self, such ‘self-analysis’, however scientif- 
ically conducted, is doomed to fail. For what 
traditionally is called the ‘self’ of man can 
never be discovered or perceived, observed 
or grasped, as an object : the ‘self’ is noth- 
ing but a symbol of man’s ultimate reality. 
To speak of man’s ‘own self’ has mere 
symbolic value as allusion to one’s personal 
experience of reality. 

The ‘self’ of man, or the Self, is thus 
beyond his own imagination and concep- 
tion, for it includes not only bodily and 
mental consciousness, but, equally, other 
modalities of deeper, farther stretching con- 
sciousness, that are symbolically designated 
as being ‘superhuman’ or ‘spiritual’. 
Thus for a human being there is nothing 
beyond his own reality, which reaches far 
beyond the limits of his individuality. 

To ‘realize’ the Self is to be totally one’s 
self ; the concept of the Self remains a mere 
abstraction unless, used as a symbol, it 
changes to a fingerpost of ‘self-realization’, 
implying conscious liberation from petty in- 
dividualism. 

The inner method of such liberation 
might be called scientific te a great extent, 
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since it is based on principles of exploration 
and experience which initially could be 
verified with purely mental tests, but which 
ultimately lead to an incomparable state of 
consciousness that is beyond all possibility 
of logical verification although it remains 
‘knowable’ by way of intuitive recognition, 
which is within the reach of any truly 
human being. 

There is no valid reason why students of 
science and the humanities should not avail 
themselves of the means to such profound 
“humanization’, which Indian philosophy 
still keeps at their disposal. There is no 
reason either why these students, once they 
have gone through such time-honoured 
practice, should not be able to suggest new 
methods or a concentrated mental training, 
confronting the ‘ objective’ field of modern 
scientific study with the ‘ subjective’ world 
of the human mind. A similar confronta- 
tion, whereby the abstract world built up 
by modern physics would get appropriate 
concrete relief, could lead to fuller under- 
standing of man’s place in the universe. 

The time is ripe for a fundamental reno- 
vation ; science itself today admits that there 
is only one Reality, the unity of which can- 
not, however, be scientifically proved, since 
it transcends the reach of human logic and 
of human language. By this very admis- 
sion the modern scientific élite approaches 
the ancient Indian truth that man can con- 
sciously ‘contact’ the one unique Reality of 
which he is himself a part and a con- 
stituent. ` 

Responsible young men, once they feel 
encouraged by the present renewal of sci- 
entific thought, and attracted by the prospect 
of making science an integral part of modern 
human culture, are likely to educate them- 
selves to fulfilment of that human vocation 
to universality, which is the only stable basis 
for an all human understanding, commun- 
ion, and co-operation, 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


On 29 April, Gerd Kaemper, the well- 
known German pianist, gave a short recital 
at the Institute before a vast gathering. 
The recital began with the Sonata in G 
minor, op. 10, by Jan Ladislav Dussek 
(1760-1812), which was followed by Varta- 
tions Sérieuses, op. 54, by Mendelssohn 
(1809-47). The second part of the pro- 
gramme began with two harpsichord sonatas 
by Scarlatti (1659-1725), one in E major, 
Cortège, the other in Q major, La Chasse. 
Then followed three pieces by Debussy 
(1862-1918), Reverie, Serenade for the Doll, 
and Firework (Feux d’artifice). The recital 
was brought to a close with Scherzo in B 
flat minor by Chopin (1809-49). A pupil 
of the celebrated pianist Walter Gieseking, 
Mr. Kaemper proved himself a pianist of 
great talent, his playing throughout being 
marked by fine tonal control and sym- 
pathetic insight into the music. 

Before the recital, a reception was accord- 
ed to Mr. and Mrs. Kaemper in the Insti- 
tute’s quadrangle. This provided an oppor- 


tunity for some of Ca.cutia’s leading per- 
sonalities in the field of fine arts and many 
other distinguished personages to meet this 
charming young couple 


* + * 


In April Swami OmEarananda conducted 
two classes on the Srimad Bhadgavatam, his 
place on the other twc Wednesdays in the 
month being taken by Swami Mahananda. 
The average attendance was 500. These 
classes now commence at 6.30 p.m. 


* + * 


Swami Mahanarda zommenced in May 
a weekly class on the Bhagavad-Gīitā, held 
every Friday at 6.30 p.m. His discourses 
comprise a critical review of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, based on almost all the commentaries 
on it, old and new. 


* * * 
The hbrary and reading room for chil- 


dren, which ‘opened in May, is open to 
children daily from 4 to 7 p.m. 


JULY LECTURES 


At 6 p.m. 
July 2 The Influence of Indian Classics on Persian Literature 
Speaker: Hira Lall Chopra, M.A., D.Litt. 
President : K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 
July 9 The Problems of Economic Growth 
Speaker: Bhavatosh Dutta, M.A., Ph.D. 
President : Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 
July 16 The Aesthetic Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 
Speaker: Abu Sayeed Ayyub, M.A. 
President : P. Chakravartti, 
Formerly Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
July 23 Education in Germany Today 
Speaker: Dr. J. Kampmann, 
Vice-Consul for the Federal Republic of Ge-many in Calcutta 
President : Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
July 30 Social Implications of Industrialization 


Speaker : 


Professor ©. N. Vakil, 


Director, Unesco Research Centre, Calcutta 
President : Nırmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., ENL 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
ARTHUR C. BARTLETT 


As Director of the United States Information Service in 
Calcutta, Mr. Arthur C. Bartlett is in close touch with the 
Institute and maintains the long standing cordial relationship 
between the two organizations, which derives from mutual 
service in the cause of intercultural understanding. Mr. 
Bartlett, who ts the author of Find Your Own Frontier, 

` Baseball and Mr. Spalding, and numerous juvenile novels, 
was formerly associate editor of American Magazine and 
managing editor of Country Home Magazine. The lecture 
reproduced below was given by Mr. Bartlett at the Institute 
last May before a large and appreciative audience. It was 
acclaimed as an outstanding exposition of the intricate 
implications of the position held by the President of the 
United States. - 


the national conventicn of the Re- 

publican Party nominated for the 
office of President of the United States a 
then little-known [Illinois politician named 
Abraham Lincoln. This, cf course, was one 
of the momentous ‘events of American 
history. Perhaps it was’ bound to be a 
momentous event, even if it had not pro- 
duced a Lincoln, for whoever had been 
elected President that year would have had 
‘to deal, one way or another, with the rapidly 


J UST one hundred years ago this month, 


worsening national crisis which Lincoln’s 
most formidable rival for the Presidency, 
William H. Seward—soon to be his Secre- 
tary of State—had already characterized as 
‘the irrepressible conflict’ between slavery 
and freedom. Perhaps men participating in 
that convention and in the election campaign 


that followed may have had some sense of 


the extraordinary historical forces with 


‘which they were coping. Yet in essence 


this was just another nominating convention, 
another electoral campaign, in the establish- 
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ed pattern of't America’s democracy. It 
might almost be said, it seems to me, that 
in producing a Lincoln in that hour of ex- 
traordinary need, it was still in pattern, for 
though the American electoral system has 
elevated to the Presidency men of varying 
degrees of talent, wisdom, and strength, it 
has never put at the head of the American 
government a man unworthy of public trust, 
and it has had a remarkable record of pro- 
viding men of a degree of greatness’ when 
the times have required great men. 

“Now, as is well known, we are preparing 
again for nominating conventions in the 
United States, and for the election campaign 
which will follow. This year the conven- 
tions will be in July, and the election, set 
by tradition and by law on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, will fall 
this year on 8 November. The new, Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be, will take’ office 
on 20 January 1961. 


Ever since the election of George Washing- 
' ton in 1788 as the first President under the 
American Constitution, the ceremony of 
choosing a President has been a recurring 
certainty every four years, as regular! in its 
cycle as the rising and setting of the sun. 
It would no more occur to the average 
American that the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November of every fourth 
year might pass without a Presidential, 
election than that Thanksgiving Day (might 
pass without the traditional feast or Christ- 
mas Day without gift-giving. This is|some- 
thing traditional and hereditary as well as 
merely legal. It is, as I mentioned before, 
in a pattern established by years of usage. 


OLDEST DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


You think of the United States as a young 
country, and of course we are in terms of the 
existence of our society and our civilization. 


India was already ancient when the United 
States came into being, and Great Britain, 
whence came our earliest forefathers, was a 
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land with ennes a oL oy er 
hind her. But as a polit@al entity, I sub- 
mit, we have attained a good bit more age 
and maturity than is usually accredited to: 
us. In this respect, India, of course, now 
ten years old as a republic, is among the in- 
fants of the world. But surely, you may 
say, compared to Great Britain, the United 
States is still no more than an adolescent, 
even as a political entity. And perhaps, in. 
one way of looking at it, this is true. But 
ask yourself this question: When George 
Washington took cflice as the first President 
of the United States, how was Great Britain 
governed ? There was a Parliament, as 
there is today. There was a Cabinet, as 
there is today. Ard there was an hereditary 
monarch, as there is today. But there was a , 
difference. King George III was no mere 
ceremonial monarch. He was the Execu- 
tive Head of the Government, and held 
power as such. His Ministers were definite- 
ly his Ministers, and generally did his bid- 
ding. ` Britains Constitutional Parliamen- 
tary system was well along in its process of 
evolution, to be sure, but it had not yet 
evolved to the point of Icdging the real 
executive power in a Prime Minister whose 
tenure was subject to popular, electoral sup- 
port. How were various other countries 
governed at that time? Louis XVI was 
ruling over a France that ‘was soon to erupt 
into revolution and execute him. Germany 
was an aggregation of Princely States left 
over from the crumbling Holy Roman Em- 
pire ; Russia, of course, was under the Tsars 
—at the time, actually, a Tsarina, Catherine 
II—and_ China was under the Manchus. 
But George Washington, elected under the 
American Constituzion, was taking office as 
President of the United States. The fact is - 
—and I suspect that to many it may be a 
rather surprising fact—that the office of Pres- 
jdent of the United States has been in con- 
tinuous existence, as the repository of the 
executive power of the country, longer than 
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comparable F office of any major 
country of the “world. Or, to put it in 
another and less inclusive way, we have had 
as the real head of our government a leader 
chosen by democratic processes longer than 
any other major country. 

This, of course, is not to say that our gov- 
ernmental system remains exactly the same 
today as it was when the Constitution put it 
into effect and George Washington took 
_ office as President in 1789; far from it. 
The Constitution itself has been amended 
twenty-two times. And the Constitution, 
originally a document of something less than 
5,000 words, was obviously never intended to 
be a detailed and immutable spell-out of ex- 
actly how every element of the government 
should operate. It established major rules 
and guide-lines, within which the republic 
was to operate and develop. Even the most 
imaginative of the Founding Fathers who 
wrote that Constitution could hardly have 
foreseen the tremendous growth and develop- 
ment of the country which would have to 
be reflected in extensive and far-reaching 
governmental developments. But the Con- 
stitution which they wrote left room for such 
developments within its basic framework. 


Fundamental to that framework, as has 
often been pointed out, was the theory of a 
government ‘of checks and balances’. 
There were to be three equal and indepen- 
dent branches of the federal government, the 
Executive represented by the President, the 
Legislative represented by a Congress con- 
sisting of Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and the Judicial represented by the 
Supreme Court. The Congress was to make 
the laws, the President to execute them, the 
Supreme Court to interpret and enforce 
them. Each branch, in other words, was to 
have its own powers, but at the same time 
the powers of each were limited, so that each 
was a check on the power of the others. 

It often seems remarkable, particularly to 
people in countries like India which follow 
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the Parliamentary system of government, 
that the Founding Fathers bestowed so much 
power and responsibility on the President, 
in effect making him both Head of State and 
Chief Minister. And yet, as I have just 
pointed out, the concept of a Prime Minister 
owing his power and his allegiance to the 
electorate had not yet fully evolved even ın 
Great Britain, and the Founding Fathers 
were concerned above virtually all other con- 
siderations that the Chief Executive of their 
government should so owe his power and 
allegiance. Their experience had been with 
a King who to a considerable extent was, 
or could be, his own Prime Minister, and 
they meant to set up in lieu of a King a 
Head of Government whose powers came not 
from Divine Right or the accident of birth, 
but from the representatives of the people. 

_ I use the term ‘representatives of the peo- 
ple’ advisedly, because the Constitution did 
not provide for direct election of the Pres- 
ident by popular ballot. It set up what has 
come to be known as the Electoral College, 
in which each State is represented, in the 
Constitution’s words, by ‘a number of Elec- 
tors equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress’. Since the 
States, while uniformly allotted two Sena- 
tors each, were—and are—represented in the 
House of Representatives in proportion to 
their populations, this assured a similar 
weighting of the Electoral College and, con- 
sequently, in the extent to which each State 
could influence the choice of a President. 
Thus still, today, this weighting prevails, and 
New York, the State with the largest popula- 
tion, has 45 Electors, while the other States 
range downward in accordance with their 
populations from 32 Electors in the case of 


‘California and Pennsylvania, to 3 Electors in 


the case of several of the States with relative- 
ly small populations. 

The Electoral College system of choosing 
the President, however, provides a typical 
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example of the way change and develop- 
ment within the Constitution have taken 
place through the years. As originally 
established, this so-called ‘College? (which 
never meets as a body, but carries out its 
functions in separate meetings of the Electors 
of each State) was a group of men who’ were 
individually to exercise their own judgement 
as to who would be a good President, and 
each to cast his ballot accordingly. ‘Thus 
thé Electors were delegates chosen by their 
‘States to choose the President. Further 
‘than that, even the Electors were not chosen 
directly by popular ballot at first, but by the 
State legislatures. Thus the choice of the 
President, while it was an electoral process 
and presumably representative of the popular 
will, was actually twice removed from the 
level of the popular ballot. 

This was a deliberate policy on the part 
of the Founding Fathers. In safeguarding 
the country against autocratic rule from 
above, they still had qualms about going too 
far in the other direction. ‘They themselves 
—these framers of the Constitution—were 
generally men- of education, of standing in 
the community, of some property, and the 
majority of them seem to have had some 
doubts as to the ability of the common man 
to make wisely such an important decision 
as who should be their President. They 
apparently thought it more prudent to set 
up a system whereby a group of thoughtful, 
high-minded men like themselves should 
“make the selection. 


The over-riding of these doubts, and the 
consequent liberalizing of the Electoral Col- 
lege system, was one of the first major de- 
velopments in American Constitutional his- 
tory, and a pointer to the trend toward ever- 
increasing democracy in American political 
practice ever since. To be sure, we still have 
the Electoral College, but it is now, as it has 
been for many years, a mere formality in 
which the Electors automatically and invari- 
ably, cast their ballots for the Presidential 
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candidate of their party. g\s a matter of 
fact, the Electoral College Mever did get to - 
perform in more than a superficial way the 
function originally conceived for it. In the 
first two elections no serious consideration 
was given to anybody except the great leader 
of the Revolution, General Washington, and 
the Electors voted for him unanimously. both 
times. And when, in 1796, Washington 
announced that he would not accept a third 
term, national political parties ummediately 
began to develop and to choose potential 
Electors as party men, pledged to the Party 
candidate for President, rather than as free, 
deliberative spirits. 

The letter of the law, to be sure, even 
today, allows the Electors a free choice, but 
this is a case where custom and tradition 
have achieved virtually the force of the 
written Constitution itself—a situation which 
those familiar with Britain’s unwritten Con- 
stitution will not find odd. The last time 
that an Elector actually did exercise his own 
independent judgement was in 1821, when 
the overwhelming strength of the party in 
power made it seem inevitable that President 
Monroe would equal Washington’s record by 
receiving a unanimous electoral vote, and 
one Elector upset that possibility by voting 
for John Quincy Adams. Parenthetically, it 
may be remarked that to this day Washing- 
ton remains the only President ever to re- 
ceive a unanimous electoral vote, and it 
hardly seems likely, in view of the healthy 
partisan competition and the lively political 
campaigns which now invariably precede 
our elections, that his retention of this unique 
honour will ever be seriously challenged, at 
least, in the foreseeable future. 


Not only was the Electoral College, almost 
as soon as it came into being, knocked out, 
as a screen through which the popular will- 
must be sifted, but by the time the fourth 
Presidential election came around, in 1804, 
most of the States had abandoned also the 


other screen—choice of the Electors by the 
e 
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te legislature d were holding popular 
electiqns for er Ge For some years, 
there were occasional deviations from this 
„practice, but by now, as I mentioned earlier, 
the voting ceremony of the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday of November, every 
fourth year, is one of the time-hallowed 
rights and responsibilities of the American 
citizen. 


Tue CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


So thoroughly have, time and experience 
through the years washed away the niggling 
doubts of the Founding Fathers about the 
essential soundness of the common man’s 
judgement, and so increasingly has the 
American ideology become, to take a slight 
liberty, with Lincoln’s immortal words, 
“government of the people, by the people’ 
as well as ‘for the people’, that even the 
power delegated to party conventions to 
choose the party candidates for President 
has been modified by many States by the 
establishment of primary elections—that is, 
preliminary elections, by parties, to select 
candidates, instead of leaving their selection 
to the party leaders. 


The nominating convention, of course, 
like the one that nominated Lincoln a hun- 
dred years ago, and like those that will soon 
nominate a Republican and a Democratic 
candidate for the next election, is one of the 
most colourful institutions of our American 
democracy and, in all candour, one of the 
most criticized. It has been criticized as a 
noisy, undignified, circus-hke performance, 
and it has been criticized as a device that 
leaves the selection of candidates to politi- 
cians. As to the first criticism, most Ameri- 
cans, I suspect, couldn’t care less, as the 
saying goes. We are not a sober-sided 
people and have no wish to be, and if we 
get some fun and. exuberance out of our 
politics, we see no harm in it, so long as the 
job is well done when the cheering and the 
flag-waving and the parading are all over. 
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The second criticism is, and has been, taken 
more seriously, as witness the moves toward 
primary elections as just noted. Even so, 
most of our leading scholars in the field 
of government seem to agree with Professor 
Clinton Rossiter, Head of the Department 
of Government at Cornell University, that 
‘the convention has done a remarkable job 
over the years in giving the voters of each 
party the man whom they, too, would have 
selected had they been faced with the neces- 
sity of making a responsible choice. The 
convention is anxious’, continues Professor 
Rossiter, ‘to satisfy, not frustrate, the hopes 
of the members of the party, and if the 
latter give an unmustakable sound, the fornier 
will echo it faithfully and gladly. If they 
speak in a babble of voices, if they cannot 
agree on a clear choice, the convention will 
choose their man for them, even if it take a 
hundred ballots, and the choice, moreover, 
will be made finally with near or complete 
unanimity. ° 

The Presidential primary election has been 
a development of the present century, the 
first one having been established by the State 
of Wisconsin in 1905. Twenty-two other 
States have instituted primaries since then, 
though only nineteen now hold them reg- 
ularly, and in most cases the delegates to 
the national conventions are not legally 
bound to cast their ballots for the candidate 
favoured in the primary. At first glance, an 
election which is not binding, frequently re- 
ferred to as a mere ‘popularity contest’, 
may seem a curious institution. However, 
it should be borne in mind that candidates 
are not all required to enter these contests, 
and frequently several potential candidates 
of considerable weight and strength may stay 
out of such primaries, either for tactical 
reasons or because of the time and expense 
involved in campaigning. In the primary 
election held a couple of weeks ago in West 
Virginia, for example, the only contenders 
were two candidates for the Democratic 
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nomination, Senators Kennedy and Hum- 
phrey, whereas at least three other leading 
Democrats, Senators Johnson and Syming- 
ton, and Mr. Stevenson, are expected to 
figure in the balloting when the national con- 
vention meets in July, and the West Virginia 
delegates will thus be free to support one 
of these—or some other candidate whose 
name might come before the convention— 
if it becomes their judgement that they 
should do so. This is not to say, however, 
that such a primary election 1s an empty 
exercise. The extremely strenuous cam- 
paign waged by Senators Kennedy and 
Humphrey in West Virginia, and a few 
weeks before that in Wisconsin, bore testi- 
mony to the great importance they placed 
on winning thereby an expression of the 
popular favour, not only as a means of in- 
fluencing the West Virginia and Wisconsin 
delegates to the forthcoming convention, but 
as a demonstration of popular strength which 
would also influence delegates from other 
States. And the fact that after losing both 
these contests to Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Humphrey has now completely withdrawn 
as a candidate, shows how far from an empty 
exercise such primaries are. 


In the majority of States, however, State 
party conventions rather than primary elec- 
tions constitute the normal prelude to the 
national party conventions. At these State 
conventions, not only are the delegates to the 
national conventions chosen, but the prefer- 
ences of the State delegates as to Presiden- 
tial candidates and campaign issues are de- 
veloped for the guidance of the national 
_ delegates. And since the State delegates 
come from all the towns and villages and 
city precincts—from the grass-roots, as a 
favourite figure of speech has 1t—these State 
conventions undoubtedly reflect quite ac- 
curately the thinking of the voters in those 
States. 

Yet so strong and constant is the urge for 
more and yet more undiluted democracy, 
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that proposals for further glemocratizatio 
the Presidential election fees are almost, 
always under discussion,-1n and out of the 
Congress. One recent proposal that gained 
much support would have abolished the 
Electoral College but would have retained 
the electoral votes as divided among the 
States, and would have divided each State’s 
electoral vote among the several candidates 
in proportion to the popular vote cast for 
each in the State. Under the present 
system, of course, all of the electoral votes 
of a given State go to the candidate winning 
in that State, and it is argued that the pro- 
posed change would more fairly distribute 
the actual popular vote. Thus far, how- 
ever, counter arguments have prevailed, and 
the proposal has failed to make great head- 
way. 

Another proposal, frequently offered but 
never yet gaining enough support to become 
a serious possibility, would abolish the Elec- 
toral College system completely, and replace 
it by a nation-wide direct popular vote. 
The pros and cons of all such proposed 
changes are many and complex, but I think 
it ıs a reasonably fair generality to say that 
it is no lack of faith in and enthusiasm for 
direct elections which has held them up, but 
rather a continuing belief in a geographical 
rather than a mathematical distribution of 
voting power, with each State retaining its 
full voice as a State, instead of casting its 
divided votes into a national pot. 


In any event, that is the system which 
prevails, and whatever improvements might 
be made in it, I think that any objective 
observer will agree that when a President is 
chosen under it, he is unmistakably the 
choice of the people. Admittedly, it is possi- 
ble under this system, particularly when one 
or more minor parties contest the election 
with the two major parties, for a man to be 
elected President with less than a majority 
of all the votes cast. This has happened a 


few times—most recently in 1948, when Pres- 
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nt Truman dfeated Thomas E. Dewey, 
wbut two dissident Candidates, J. Strom Thur- 
mond and Henry Wallace, drew off enough 
votes to deprive him of a clear majority. 
Yet Mr. Truman was clearly the choice of 
the people, since more of them voted for him 
than for any other candidate. 


It is important that the President should 
be the choice of the people because, once 
elected, he is peculiarly their man—the 
one man above all others in government 
who represents them all, is responsible 
to them all, and 
As our greatest scholar-President, Wood- 
row Wilson, wrote before he himself had 
achieved the Presidency: ‘His is the 
only national voice in affairs. Let him 
once win the admiration and confidence of 
the country, and no other single force can 
withstand him, no combination of forces will 
easily overpower him. His: position takes 
the imagination of the country. He is the 
representative of no constituency, but of the 
whole people. When he speaks in his true 
character, he speaks for no special interest. 
If he rightly interpret the national thought 
and boldly insist upon it, he is irresistable. ° 

Another distinguished authority on the 
Presidency, Henry Jones Ford, described the 
office as ‘an elective kingship’. ` It is, in- 
deed, a formidable office. Let us consider 
some of its facets. 


THe Man wras Many Hanps 


First of all, of course, the President is. 


Chief of State, the ceremonial head of the 
government. As such he leads all of the 
country’s solemn observances, and some 
that are not so solemn. Professor Rossiter, 
with some whimsicality, perhaps, has enu- 
merated some of his ceremonial functions : 
‘He greets distinguished visitors from all 
parts of the world, lays wreaths on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and before the 
statue of Lincoln, makes proclamations of 
thanksgiving and commemoration, bestows 
e 


speaks for them all. 
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the Medal of Honor on flustered pilots, 
holds state dınners for the diplomatic corps 
and the Supreme Court, lights the nation’s 
Christmas tree, buys the first poppy from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, gives the first 
crisp banknote to the Red Cross, throws out 
the first ball for the Senators (the baseball 
nine, not the one hundred of the Congress), 
rolls the first egg for the Easter Bunny, and 
in the course of any month greets a fantastic 
procession of firemen, athletes, veterans, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, boosters, hog callers, 
exchange students, and heroic school chil- 
dren. The March of Dimes or the Com- 
munity Chest Drive could not possibly get 
under way without a five-minute tele- 
cast from the White House ; Sunday isn’t 
Sunday if the President and his lady skip 
church ; a public works project isn’t public 
until the President presses a silver key in 
Washington and explodes a charge of dyna- 
mite in Fort Peck or Hanford or the Ten- 
nessee Valley.’ And in addition to all such 
domestic functions, it should now be added 
that he travels all over the world to carry 
his country’s greetings and gocdwill to othez 
lands, as President Eisenhower did recently 
to India. 


Next he is the Chief Executive, and this, 
of course, is his principal job-—-running the 
government. No doubt President Washing- 
ton considered this a sizable job when he was 
running an executive department consisting 
of three Cabinet officers, the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Treasury, ‘and something 
less than 1,000 civilians and 1,300 military 
personnel. By contrast, President Eisen- 
hower presides over a government with ap- 
proximately 2,400,000 civilian employees and 
approximately 2,500,000 military personnel 
operating under ten different Cabinet de- 
partments and some sixty other government 
agencies. Í 

Thirdly, he is the nation’s Chief Diplomat. 
The Constitution provides that he must have 
the ‘advice and consent?’ of the Senate in 
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concluding treaties with other governments, 
as well as on the appointment of ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and other key representatives 
abroad, but through the years the Senate’s 
role has come to be one of formal approval 
—or much more rarely disapproval—after 
the President has completed the terms of 
the treaty or has made the appointment ; 
and in recent years, even this brake on the 
President’s diplomatic activities has been fre- 
quently deactivated by the device of making 
executive agreements with other countries, 
instead of formal treaties, and by the ap- 
pointment of personal representatives of the 
President to conduct particular negotiations 
in place of formally appointed ambassadors. 
Even more recent, of course, has been the 
development of ‘Summit’ meetings, 
which the President himself participates as 
his own Chief Ambassador, a development 
which, unhappily, seems much less hopeful 
today than it did before the Paris ‘Summit’ 
meeting floundered on the rock of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s strange obduracy. 


The Constitution further provides that 
‘The President shall be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States’. Although most Presidents have 
largely delegated this authority to their 
military advisers and leaders, others, notably 
Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt, relied 
heavily on it to justify acts which might 
otherwise have been deemed beyond their 
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Constitutional authority. Lincoln’s Eman- , 


cipation Proclamation, for instance, was 
issued under this authority, as a measure that 
would aid the armed forces in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Constitution reserves 
to the Congress the authority to declare war, 
but modern wars do not seem to wait on 
formal declarations, and perhaps there is no 
weightier responsibility on the modern Pres- 
ident than that of so handling the deploy- 
ment of the armed forces that the nation will 
be safe from war, declared or undeclared. 
As Dean Rusk, President of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation, has said: ‘$n an age of m 
siles and hydrogen warheatls, his powgrs arsa» 
as large as the situation requires and the con- 
tingencies perhaps the most awful with 
which he has to live.’ 

Then, too, the President may well be called 
Chief Legislator, even though he has no seat 
in the Legislative Branch. The Congress, as 
previously noted, makes the laws, but the 
President can and does recommend, request, 
urge and, as at least Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did on one occasion, demand the passage of 
laws which he believes essential to the coun- 
try’s welfare. 
given President in getting the legislation he 
favours depends on his qualities of leader- 
ship and his skill as a politician. It also de- 
pends somewhat on the political complexion 
of the Congress. President Eisenhower, for 
example, through most of his Presidency, 
has had to deal with a Congress in which the 
majonty of members have been of the oppo- 
site party. This has made it impossible for 
him to get all the legislation that he has re- 
quested, but, even so, many of his recom- 
mendations have been followed. 


Of course the success of a 


In earlier days, recommendations from 
the White House for ‘legislation were no 
more than that ; the laws to carry out the 
recommendations were drafted, if at all, in 
the Congress. In more recent times, how- 
ever, it has become standard practice for the 
President’s aides actually to draft the legisla- 
tion desired, and send it on for Congressional 
consideration. In most cases, to be sure, ıt 
will not emerge in exactly the same form 
in which it was presented, but by and large, 
the legislative programme of any Congress 
reflects to a considerable extent the policies 
of the President then in office. 

The Constitution gives him a negative 
legislative power, that ıs, the power to veto 
legislation of which he disapproves, and 
which can be enacted over his veto only by 
a two-thirds vote. This is an important 
power, but in the light of history it appears 
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at his eae | on the positive side of legis- 


ew latian, inherent in his position and limited 


only by his “powers of eae is even 
more important. 


These, then, are the major functions of the 
human being who holds this almost super- 
human office : Chief of State, Chief Execu- 
tive, Chief Diplomat, Commander-in-Chief, 
Chief Legislator. One of our Presidents, 
one who has gone down in history as among 


the less effective of the thirty-three who have | 


held the post, is reported to have said sadly, 
before he died, that the job was too big for 
him. Perhaps others may have felt that 
way. Even that giant among Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln, often meditated humbly 
on the magnitude of the task to which he 
had been called, and in his official accept- 
ance of the office noted his ‘distrust of my 
own ability to perform the required duty’. 
Yet Lincoln, and the same may surely be 
said for most of our other Presidents, never 
let his awe of the magnitude of the task, or 
his distrust of his own ability, deter him from 
using the powers conferred on him to the 
limit of his own ability. Indeed, the fact is 
that so vigorously have these powers been 
used, so confidently have one President and 
another faced new challenges and new com- 
plexities, that through the years vastly in- 
creased power has come to the Presidency, 
not only through the tremendous growth 
and expansion of the government but 
through a more and more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution as to how far a Pres- 
ident may act on his own responsibility. 


PROGRESSIVE PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


George Washington, as the first President, 
established a firm base for this development. 


: While adhering scrupulously to the Consti- 


tution, and thereby quelling the fears of 
some who darkly predicted that he would 
make himself a king, he nevertheless show- 
ed no hesitation in taking action, when he 


considered action advisable, under the 
e 
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powers the Constitution gave him, as, for 
example, when he took it upon himself to 
recognize the new republican government of 
France, and when he established a prece- 
dent that several other Presidents have had 
occasion to follow in refusing to weaken his 
role as Chief Diplomat by making diplomat- 
ic correspondence available to the Congress. 
, Thomas Jefferson was accused by his polt- 
ical opponents of actually weakening the 
Presidency, and to some extent the accusa- 
tion seems well founded in that his interpre- 
tation of the Constitution put more emphasis 
on Congressional than Presidential powers. 
However, his political party was strongly in 
control of the Congress, and Jefferson was 
so completely the leader of that party that, 
in effect, he obtained his ends through the 
Congress. Thus it might be said that he was 
the first President to assume vigorously the 
role of Chief Legislator. 


After Jefferson, there was little or no ex- 
pansion of Presidential power until Andrew 
Jackson came to office in 1829. More than 
any previous President, Jackson was the 
common man’s choice, having been swept 
into office in an election in which the votes 
of frontiersmen and others of little or no 


‘property or social position far outnumbered 


those of the more privileged. And more 
than any previous President, Jackson saw 
himself in the role of the representative of 
all the people, and vigorously asserted the 
Presidential powers in their behalf. The 
issues on which he battled energetically— 
and successfully—with the Congress are of 
little more than historical interest today, but 
the added authority that he gave to the Pres- 
idency was enough to make Senator Daniel 
Webster cry out : ‘The President carries on 
the government ; all the rest are sub-con- 
tractors ... A Briareus sits in the center of 
our system, and with his hundred hands 
touches everything, controls everything.’ In 
retrospect that seems a bit of an exaggera- 
tion, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
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Jackson left the Presidency a markedly more 
powerful office than when he entered it. 

Abraham Lincoln was the next President 
to widen materially the scope of the office, 
and he, in fact, for all his self-declared ‘ dis- 
trust of (his) own ability’, asserted and 
established Presidential powers far beyond 
what had previously been considered Consti- 
tutional. As mentioned before, he did'so in 
most cases in his role as Commander-in- 
Chief in time of war. Putting that together 
with the Constitutional provision that the 
President ‘shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed’, Lincoln justified him- 
self in a number of remarkable acts which 
no President before him had dreamed of 
taking without at least seeking Congressional 
approval : calling out the State militias, 
enlarging the federal army and navy, closing 
the mails to ‘treasonable correspondence’, 
proclaiming a blockade of Southern ports, 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus in 
various places, declaring martial law in 
others, and generally acting on the assump- 
tion, as he himself put it, that it was his duty 
and that he had a right under the ‘war 
power’ to ‘take any measure which may 
best subdue the enemy’. 


The next major expansionist of Presiden- 
tial power has been called our first modern 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. In other 
words, the modern age of American indus- 
trial development was beginning as this first 
Roosevelt assumed the Presidency. A man 
of great verve and vigour, ‘T. R.’, like 
Andrew Jackson, put major emphasis on his 
role as the representative of all the people, 
and acted boldly in their behalf, as, for ex- 
ample, when he intervened in a coal strike 
which was paralysing one of the nation’s 
vital industries, and used his influence to 
obtain a settlement fair to both labour and 
the operators, having made up his mind if 
necessary to have the army seize and operate 
the mines. ‘My view’, he later wrote in his 
autobiography, ‘was that every executive 
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officer... was a steward of the peop” 


bound actively and affirmati¥ely to do ajl he ~ 


could for the people, an@*nof, to. content 
himself with the negative merit of keeping 
his talents undamaged in a napkin. I de- 
clined to adopt the view that what was im- 
peratively necessary for the Nation could not 
be done by the President unless he could 
find some specific authorization to do it. 
My belief was that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do anything that the needs 
of the Nation demanded unless such action 
was forbidden by the Constitution or the 
laws.’ 


Wocdrow Wilson, who came soon after 
‘T. R.’, brought to the office, as I mention- 
ed previously, a profound scholarship, 
having been a professor of government, a 
historian and president of one of our great 
universities. Perhaps because of this back- 
ground, Wilson preferred a less impetuous 
approach to his responsibilities, and sought to 
achieve his ends primarily, as Jefferson had, 
by working with the Congress. In this 
effort, during the First World War, he was 
highly successful, and was granted by the 
Congress numerous emergency powers which 
gave him unparalleled authority over the 
nation’s industry, as well as the powers,neces- 
sary to raise and equip military forces for 
overseas action. This, again, added measure 
to the Presidential office. 

Finally, perhaps no President was ever a 
greater innovator in the field of Presidential 
authority than the second Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. New Deal programmes, 
like the Tennessee Valley Authority, brink- 
of-war programmes, like Lend-Lease, and 
the formidable wartime programmes which 
virtually mobilized the whole American econ- 
omy as well as manpower, went into the 
building of a remarkable record about which 
Americans can still argue passionately, but 
which, all must agree, carried the Presidency 
to new heights of power and prestige. 


Sometimes, of course, one President or 
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to reach too far, and has 
been thwarted fy the old system of checks 
and balances" igy’the form of a Supreme 
Court decision Widing his action as uncon- 
stitutional. Yet much more often has the 
Supreme Court, when appeal has been taken 
to it, upheld newly asserted Presidential 
powers, and by thus giving them the mantle 
of constitutionality, made them clearly avail- 
able to other Presidents to follow. 


other has tri 


One factor, above all others, it seems to 
me, is significant in this consistent growth 
in the authority of the Presidential office. 
This is that it has come about, not primarily 
because the incumbent of the office is Chief 
of State, or Chief Executive, or Chief Diplo- 
mat, or Commander-in-Chief, or Chief Leg- 


islator, but because, coincidentally and as a . 


part of all these, he is the people’s unique 
representative, the people’s voice, in the gov- 
ernment. So long as he is clearly expres- 
sing the will of the people when he speaks 
or acts in their behalf, the Congress usually 
proves co-operative and the Supreme Court 
tends to interpret the Constitution liberally 
if it is called upon to pass judgement, and 
to say him nay only if, in the eyes of a ma- 
jority of the court, he has clearly overstep- 
ped the bounds of the Constitution. 

In this age of modern communications, 
the President, more than ever, is in an in- 
comparable position to align himself with 
the people and, conversely, to influence the 
people to align themselves with him. As 
Professor Peter H. Odegard, Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California, says: ‘He more 
than any other person in thé nation, per- 
haps in the world, has access to the eyes 
and ears of the people. The press, radio, 
television, are, if not at his beck and call, 
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ever alert to report what he says or does or 
proposes to do. Nowhere is his skill as a 
political leader more clearly revealed than 
in the use he makes of these facilities to mold 
and mobilize public opinion.’ 

The record is fairly clear, however, that 
a President must be acting on the real senti- 
ment of the country, not a wishful misjudge- 
ment of it, when he seeks hitherto unexercis- 
ed authority. Among others, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, usually highly sensitive to the 
popular mood, slipped in this way once or 
twice, and found himself balked—as when 
he tried to ‘pack’ the Supreme Court by 
increasing the number of judges, in order to 
assure a more sympathetic review of his 
projects. 


I think another quotation from Woodrow 
Wilson pretty well sums up the American 
Presidency, or, at least, the ideal of the 
American Presidency, and pictures the kind 
of President who has given the office its pres- 
ent great stature. Wilson was talking about 
Lincoln, but what he said could almost as 
well have been said in connection with other 
Presidents. ‘A great nation’, he said, ‘is 
not led by a man who simply repeats the 
talk of the street-corners or the opinions of 
the newspapers. A nation is led by a man 
who hears more than those things ; or who, 
rather, hearing those things, understands 
them better, unites them, puts them into a 
common meaning ; speaks, not the rumors 
of the street, but a new principle for a new 
age ; a man (to whom) the voices of the 
nation ... unite in a single meaning and re- 
veal to him a single vision, so that he can 
speak what no man else knows, the common 
meaning of the common voice. Such is the 
man who leads a great, free, democratic 
nation.’ 
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We give below an address given by Dr. Srikumar Banerjee 


at the Institute last April when he presided over Sri P. C. 
Chatterpi’s lecture on ‘ Value in Recent Philosophical Litera- 
ture’ (published in the June issue of the Bulletin). A lec- 
ture by Dr. Banerjee, entitled ‘A New Outlook on History’, 
which appeared in the April issue of the Bulletin, aroused 
much interest. A respected scholar, Dr. Banerjee was former- 
ly Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali Language and 
Literature and Head of the Department of Modern Indian 


Languages at the University of Calcutta. 


HILE I have no formal philosophi- 
cal training, what I appreciate in 
philosophy is broad, generalizing, 

stunulating, and inspirmg ideas which can 
be taken into life and allowed to form the 
basis of literary creation. In Sri P. C. 
Chatterji’s lecture on the meaning of value, 
we have been presented with a very able, 
cold-steel analysis of certain philosophical 
concepts. I do not think I can do anything 
to disentangle the knot which has been tied 
round the slippery ambiguity of words with 
which philosophy has to deal. 

To me it seems that man 1s like a multi- 
storied building ; all the parts of the build- 
ing are not equally inhabited, but only one 
part or storey has been extensively patroniz- 
ed. Beyond the ground level, the ground 
level of common intercourse, of ordinary 
business, of passing Judgements upon ordi- 
nary things ın life, there are higher super- 
structures between which the line of com- 
munication is not very clear. Trouble arises 
when we use language which bears the stamp 
of the rough commerce of the lower visions 
of life, and try to make it express the higher 
categones of truth which are only dimly 
visible. Words which have been coined on 
the level of common human necessity are 
now made to do duty for more than one 
function ; whether we like it or not, they 


have to be employed in the discussion of 
abstruse philosophical questions, higher eth- 
ical problems, and even the mystical pro- 
fundity which les beyond the ordinary scope 
of our perception, and which only touches us 
very occasionally and in rare moments of 
illumination. We find it very difficult to 
express the exact quality of those rare mo- 
ments of illumination because we have to use 
words coined at the level of ordinary life, 
and because we have to use judgements we 
have been trained to use only at that 
ordinary level. 


Tur Complexity or Human NATURE 


Take, for example, the word ‘ goodness’ 
What do we mean by saying, as Mill said, 
that goodness is pleasure? Pleasure is of 
many different kinds. ‘There -are some who 
find pleasure in indulgence, there are others 
who find it in abstention ; there are some 
who find pleasure in commerce with the 
world, there are others who find it in turn- 
ing their backs upon the world and leading 
a life of contemplation. So ‘pleasure’ is a 
word of multifarious concepts, and unless we 
are quite sure as to which kind of pleasure 
we intend, we shall not be able to find a 
commonly acceptable judgement. Merely 
to say that a certain man or a certain action 


is good, 1s to drag down into the lower level 
e 
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formed at a higher level ; 
ound between the two 
levels, the be ine, makes a precise clari- 
fication of tht @xact sense of the word a 
very difficult process. 

When we say that a picture, for example, 
is good, we certainly do not content our- 
selves with a mere descriptive enumeration 
of details. We want to indicate that the 
picture has an appeal that is connected with 
these details, but is independent of them. 
It has a quality that cannot be defined in 
the terms of that kind of judgement with 
which we are familiar in our lower levels 
of life. The,picture, perhaps, stirs our feel- 
ings in such ‘a way that it transcends our 
limitations and throws the window open to 
a higher level of consciousness. The real 
appeal of the picture does not lie in its 
dimensions, nor in its colours ; it lies in the 

‘subtle and cumulative effect of all these 
things, which transcends them and which 
has a unique quality of its own which can- 
not be expressed ; or, if it is expressed, it is 
expressed differently at different times, at 
different levels of consciousness, -and by 
people with different kinds of sensibility and 
appreciation. 







All this indicates the complexity of our 
human nature. As science is now beginning 
to explore outer space, similarly we are just 
beginning to explore the mind of man. But 
the few inches we have penetrated into the 
mechanism of human nature do not justify 
our thinking that we have arrived at a con- 
sistent picture of human nature. Our con- 
fusion of thought is reflected in the lan- 
guage we have improvised to meet our tem- 
porary purposes, to embody our superficial 
knowledge, to record our sensations and 
those very elementary thoughts and emotions 
which centre round these sensations. A time 
may come, however, when what we now 
consider to be secondary will be the primary 
thing ; we shall start our investigation not 
with the body, but with the soul, and then 
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the inner nature of man, in all its depths, 
will be revealed to us. Then our language 
will explore and try to put into words the 
most mystical and. abstruse truths, which 
may be the ultimate truth concerning the 
nature of man. 


REFLECTING THE IDEAL 


The word ‘goodness’ bore one meaning 
to Plato, it bore a different meaning to Aris- 
totle, it bore a third meaning to Hindu 
philosophers ; it bears different meanings to 
people living in different societies, follow- 
ing different ethical standards and different 
ideals of life. The particular connotation 
‘goodness’ will have in a particular com- 
munity will depend on the kind of ideal to 
which they have hitched their wagons. You 
see, we all hitch our wagons to a star. The 
star may be more or less luminous, more or 
less distant, more or less allied to the deeper 
stirrings and intuitions of human nature ; 
but we do, all of us, hitch our wagons, our 
petty wagons, to stars of varying types, vary- 
ing altitudes. ‘So, the particular meaning 
which the word ‘ good’ will have must carry 
some glimmering reflection that stirs up the 
ideal. In fact, any word not connected with 
our immediate sensations, any word which 
connotes our definitive moral judgements, 
our artistic intuition, our feelings of duty 
and wonder, or that expresses an idea, must 
carry this same reflection from our ideals. 


As the ideal varies, from stage to stage of 
development, and from community to com- 
munity, words which imply moral judge- 
ments, exotic perceptions, and so on, will 
vary in their meaning, and will be found to 
be ineffective and futile in conveying the 
ultimate truth. So it is all a corollary from 
the complexity of human nature, and from 
the very little progress we have hitherto 
made in exploring the heights and depths of 
human nature, its exultations and its de- 
spairs. Shelley lived in a current of mysti- 
cal idealism ; to him, good was identical 
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with the good of the whole human race, with 
freedom from restraint, and with the per- 
fect enjoyment and discipline of all the 
higher faculties of man. Good, to him, 
meant the perfect appreciation of beauty, the 
profound appreciation of beauty ; and he 
identified -truth with beauty. In Hindu 
philosophy, good means anything that leads 
us nearer to God, anything that gives us some 
inkling of the great mystery by which human 
life is surrounded, and which we are con- 
stantly trying to explore. We cannot draw 
a line of demarcation and say that we shall 
not look beyond our noses, and yet try to 
give precise definitions of the mysteries which 
confront us. If we want to tackle mysteries, 
we must soar to the mystical level. If we 
want to arrive at precisely what is meant 
by ethical judgements, we must have some 
idea of the complexity of human nature ; 
and we must know what is the highest ideal 
of human nature that has been realized so 
far in our philosophical flights and explora- 
tions. l 
This is why we try to make logic do the 
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duty of what ıs really a maer of the highes 


philosophical apprehension. PLogic ıs a SOT na 


substitute for philosophy Ss, philesophy 
gives a synthetic view of#thk@“world as a 
whole, and of human nature as a whole. 
Yet we chop out a little portion, or ask logic 
to chop it out, with hair-splitting arguments 
and with great stress upon the ambiguity of 
words, and we are disappointed and perplex- 
ed because the ultimate truth eludes us. 
That is the inevitable result of working with 
imperfect instruments and working in a 
world of imperfect understanding. 

These are my personal thoughts upon this 
interesting subject, my *own. personal re- 
actions. I give them to you ‘for what they 
are worth, for I am not a trained logician. 
Sri P. ©. Chatterji’s lecture on ‘Value in 
Recent Philosophical Literature’ has open- 
ed our eyes to the great pitfalls that surround 
us at every step in our use of words. Words, . 
we find, are double-edged instruments that 
cut our fingers if we are a little unmindful, 
so we must be more careful and more pre- 
cise in our use of words. 


While answering questions at the end of the symposium on ‘ The Impact of the 


Great Religions on the Modern World’, 


Pierre Fallon said : 


held at the Institute last April, Father 


While we believe that Christianity is meant for all men, we do not believe 


that it should be imposed upon them. 


and salvation, but we Christians have no monopoly. 
It is not true to say that only by personal 


should live according to his conscience. 


Christianity is a message of ‘Good News’ 


We believe that each man 


recourse to Jesus Christ can men be saved. The man who follows the way of his 
own conscience, calling God by another name, because of his sincerity and 
responsiveness will be saved by Jesus Christ because he puts no wilful obstacle in 
the way of his salvation. As regards saints, Indian saints, lıke the one in whose 
name this Institute stands, are certainly worthy of the respect and veneration of 
all Christians. Spiritual and intellectual achievements are not the monopoly 
of Christianity. At the same time, however, we believe that Christianity is not a 
human achievement. Not because of our intelligence, or philosophical or spiritual 
superiority, but because Christ has revealed Himself to us, we believe that 
Christianity is God’s call and offer of salvation to all men. 
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HE title of this lecture derives from a 
favourite theme of Sri Vinoba 
Bhave, some of whose lectures have 
been collected, edited, and translated into 
English by me under this same title (Vinoba: 
Science and Self-knowledge, Varanasi, 1959). 
While it will be my purpose to present before 
you the leading ideas contained in these lec- 
tures of Vinoba Bhave, I intend placing 
them against the background of contempor- 
ary Indian thought. For Vinoba Bhave 
does not lay claim to any total departure 
from the spirit of the main stream of con- 
temporary Indian thought, from the time 
of Rammohun Roy, to Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, and, more recently, to 
Tagore, Gandhi, and Aurobindo. 


According to Vinoka Bhave, the two forces 
that move human destiny are science and 
self-knowledge. The word ‘self-knowledge’ 
is taken to connote all that is essential in re- 
ligion and spirituality. As contrasted with 
self-knowledge, science may be characterized 
— following Sri Aurobindo in his Evolution 
— as ‘world-knowledge’. The two, world- 
knowledge and self-knowledge, affect human 
destiny in two different ways. Science helps 
to bring about outer changes ; self-knowl- 
edge brings about inner . transformation. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to suppose 
that this separation of function is an absolute 
bifurcation, based as it is on the dubious dis- 
tinction between the outer and the inner. 
In fact, science and technology, in spite of 
all their achievements in shaping man’s outer 
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living conditions, also affect the human 
mind, although indirectly, as we shall have 
occasion to show. Similarly, self-knowledge 
does not leave man’s outer life untouched. 
Religious and spiritual thought has always 
issued out into the sphere of man’s outer 
existence, individual and social. As Auro- 
bindo puts it, ‘the inward too is not com- 
plete if the outward is left out of account. 

. to pursue an inner liberty and perpet- 
uate an outer slavery ... was also an anom- 
aly that had to be exploded...’ (Evolu- 
tion, Arya Publishing House, Calcutta, 1933, 
p. 33). 

In fact, we may say that one of the main 
characteristics of this contemporary move- 
ment of Indian thought is the denial of an 
absolute distinction between the inner and 
the outer, the spiritual and the secular, the 
individual and the social. This is reflected 
as much in the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda as in the philos- 
ophies of Tagore, Gandhi, and Aurobindo. 


In order to be able to show that science 
and self-knowledge have any positive bearing 
upon each other, it is necessary to explode 
the erroneous notion that science is imper- 
sonal and amoral in character. Here, in heu 
of a detailed discussion of what 1s, in itself, 
a special problem, I shall content myself with 
the discussion of a few major aspects. 


Man AND Nature 


Firstly, as the philosopher Hockings has 
pointed out, ‘It is quite possible to regard 
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the whole modern scientific effort, from the 
sixteenth century onward, as an effort in- 
spired by an ethical consideration. Em- 
piricism is itself a form of self-denial, a 
moral will to let the object speak for itself’ 
(in ‘Chu Hsi’s Theory of Knowledge’, 
H. J. A. S., 1935, quoted by Needham in 
Science and Civilization in China, Vol. II 
p. 59). Hockings is drawing attention to the 
often neglected fact that the spirit of scien- 
tific enquiry is inseparably blended with a 
certain ethical attitude of detachment and 
self-abnegation. 


Secondly, Joseph Needham, the Cam- 
bridge scientist, has drawn our attention to 
the remarkable historical fact that experi- 
mental science, from its very beginning, 
found an ally in religious mysticism, but had 
to struggle against scholastic rationalism 
(tbid., p. 90-1). Rational theology was anti- 
scientific, while mystical theology was pro- 
scientific. The sort of mysticism which 
helped science had, according to Needham, 
three components: (i) it acknowledged the 
existence of mysteries transcending reason ; 
(ii) it believed in the efficacy of manual 
operations ; and (iii) it denied authority. 


Neither science nor nature is impersonal. 
For a brilliant defence of the view that both 
science and nature are inseparable from man, 
one has only to turn to Tagore’s Personality 
and Religion of Man. Tagore brings home 
to us a truth that we are all apt to forget : 
the truth that the scientist, the logician, the 
technician, these are all men ; that science 
is a human pursuit and is sustained by a 
community of scientific persons. Thus he 
says that when this centre of human per- 
sonality is taken away, ‘then it falls to 
pieces, becomes a heap of abstractions, 
matter and force, logical symbols, and even 
those ... would vanish into absolute nothing- 
ness, if the logical person in the centre, to 
whom they are related in some harmony of 
reason, were nowhere’ (Personality, p. 98). 
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Again, ‘even the imperson§l aspect of trufe 
dealt with by Science bel, to the h 
universe’ (Religion of 3 
‘the highest mission of scifnc€ is to find the 
universe enveloped by the human compre- 
hension (rbid., p. 115). The scientist’s 
world, the poet goes on to tell us, is ‘the 
impersonal human world of truths’ (ibid., 
Appendix II, p. 223). 


For both Tagore and Aurobindo, man 
and nature are inseparable. To separate 
them would be, for Tagore, like ‘ dividing 
the bud and the blossom’ ; to Aurobindo, 
man represents the advance of nature to- 
wards a higher level -of perfection. For 
both, nature develops into spirit, for spirit 
is implicit in nature (ibid., p. 37). 
Man’s inquiry into the secrets of nature, 
which constitutes science, is therefore in- 
separable from man’s inquiry into his own 
nature, which constitutes self-knowledge. 






There is no reason, therefore, to see in 
science something demoniac, something that 
leads man astray from the path of self- 
knowledge or as something which retards his 
spiritual progress. It ıs one of the persist- 
ent themes of Vinoba Bhave’s lectures that 
science 1s furthering man’s spiritual progress. 
To see how it does so is our present task. 


That science with all its materialistic bias 
during the nineteenth century nevertheless 
conferred upon man certain spiritual bene- 
fits is thus recognized by Aurobindo : ‘It 
has also, paradoxical as that might at first 
seem, strengthened man’s idealism. On the 
whole, it has given him a kindlier hope and 
humanized his nature. Tolerance is greater, 
liberty has increased, charity is more a 
matter of course, peace, if not yet practi- 
cable, is growing at least imaginable (Evo- 
lution, p. 28). Vinoba Bhave adds to this a 
more revolutionary implication ; that scien- 
tific knowledge is contributing not merely to 
the stock of our information, it is also con- 
tributing towards the upward evolution of 
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ient seers were not in con- 
later intellectual philosophies ; 
there was no retrogression of the spirit. The 
progress of spirit is not linear. What the 
ancients vaguely received through intuition, 
the human mind soon sought to grasp 
through intellect. The original immediacy 
of apprehension was no doubt for the time 
being lost, but the net result was an un- 
thought of development of the human in- 
tellect. It is undeniable that the sharpen- 
ing and chastening of the intellect should 
contribute towards 'a total upgrading of 
human consciousness in general. 


Vinoba Bhave thinks that both science 
and self-knowledge demand a transcendence 
of the limits of mental consciousness. Self- 
knowledge has always pressed beyond that 
limit ; but now even science, paradoxically, 
is making it imperative in various ways. We 
may understand this in two ways. In the 
first place, the scientific attitude seeks to at- 
tain to an ideal of detachment, self-annihila- 
tion, and universality that is hardly com- 
patible with the exclusiveness, the self-asser- 
tion, and the attachments of mental con- 
sciousness. The plane of vijñāna is higher 
than that of manas. Secondly, contempo- 
rary science, with all its technological ac- 
companiments, makes it imperative for all 
to cultivate a higher form of sensibility. We 
now turn to this part of Vinoba Bhave’s 
teachings. 


HIGHER SENSIBILITY 


Science and self-knowledge need each 
other. Just as a bird flies with her two 
wings, says Vinoba (Vinoba: Science and 
Self-knowledge, p. 12) so should man forge 
ahead with the twin powers of science and 
self-knowledge : the former is comparable to 
our feet, the latter to the eyes. Without the 
latter, science cannot find its right way for- 
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ward. The particular use that man makes 
of science is determined by the character of 
his self-knowledge (ibid., p. 44). The use 
may be for commerce, for industry, for ag- 
gression, or for co-operation. To each such 
use there corresponds a certain type of self- 
knowledge : the conception of the self as 
bodily, as vital, as mental, and so on. 
Vinoba Bhave seems to be of the opinion 
that it is only on a truly Vedantic concep- 
tion of the self that the right use of science 
and technology should depend. 


This need of co-operation between the two 
is an imperative need today. For a stage 
has arrived in the course of the develop- 
ment of science where an inadequate con- 
ception of self, if made the basis of human 
affairs, would bring ruin upon mankind. 
That the wide scope of human knowledge 
and the immense technological power at his 
disposal are not in proportion to his inner 
spiritual attainments is a malady that is rec- 
ognized by many sensitive thinkers of our 
time. Vinoba Bhave’s thought, however, is 
marked by the belief that there is no room 
for despair, that an adjustment is destined 
to emerge. 


Let me illustrate this by referring to the 
relation between science and non-violence 
Non-violence, as an ethical code, has its roots 
in the knowledge of the identity of all selves. 
Now, it has been usual amongst the votaries 
of non-violence, not excluding even Gandhi 
himself, to look upon science as unwelcome. 
But Vinoba Bhave looks upon science as 
being conducive to the acceptance of non- 
violence as the guiding principle in human 
affairs. In one of his lectures, Vinoba 
Bhave distinguishes three stages in the de- 
velopment of society : the primitive barbar- 
ian society with its uncontrolled violence ; 
organized civilized society with its controlled 
violence ; and the modern contemporary 
world with its possibilities of absolute vio- 
lence. Violence was effectively controlled 
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and limited so long as man’s technological 
abilities were not as highly developed 
as they are today. Non-violence, as a code 
of conduct, was regarded as a prescription 
for a few visionaries, but not as a real need. 
Today technology has conferred upon man 
the power of absolute violence, that 1s 
to say, weapons of destruction that could 
eliminate mankind itself. We are at the 
dead end of the process of compromising 
with violence. Here is a situation which 
demands a radical decision. Absolute 
violence is incapable of effective limitation ; 
therefore man has to decide radically in 
favour of total abandonment of violence, and 
in favour of non-violence as the guiding 
principle of human affairs. What was so 
long regarded as an unrealistic ideology is 
now seen to be the demand of reality for 
the sake of human survival. 


If you want to have violence, says Vinoba 
Bhave, well and gocd, but limit the progress 
of science. If, however, you want unimped- 
ed progress of science, then you have to 
foster non-violence. Science has reached a 
stage of its development when any further 
alliance with violence would lead to its own 
destruction. 


Consistent with his general attitude 
Vinoba Bhave does not regard man’s self- 
knowledge as immutable. He condemns 
that type of spiritual thought which re- 
gards truth as known, without residue, 
which leaves no room for further explora- 
tions, and which sees no line of spiritual per- 
fection that has not been realized. On the 
other hand, he would recommend to the pro- 
tagonists of spiritual life an ever receding, 
unattained, but progressively attainable, 
ideal in the manner of the scientist. He 
would like the spiritual seeker to get rid of 
self-complacency and face new possibilities 
of development and new lines of advance. 
It is his conviction that ‘only a tiny 
portion of the possibilities of self-knowledge 
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like science, self-knowledg 
far beyond what the ancie 


I would illustrate this point by again re- 
ferring to the concept of non-violence. In 
his Gita-pravacan, Vinoba Bhave distin- 
guishes four stages in the development of 
this notion. The first is typified by Paragu- 
rama who was hunself a votary of non-vio- 
lence but who nevertheless took to violence 
to destroy the class of Ksatriyas. Para$u- 
rama’s goal was not attained ; he himself be- 
came a Ksatriya. In the second stage, we 
hear of the sages who were apostles of non- 
violence, but who did not themselves resist 
violence ; they invited Ksatriyas to take to 
arms against the invading demons. Non- 
violence had not yet developed into a mode 
of resistance. In the next stage, the apostles 
of non-violence offered non-violent resistance 
to aggressors, and laid down their own lives ; 
but the mode of non-violent resistance re- 
mained individualistic. Lastly, Gandhi used 
non-violent resistance as a mode of collec- 
tive operation and widely extended its sphere 
of action, thereby proceeding one step fur- 
ther towards the elimination of the distinc- 
tion between the secular and the spiritual. 


Now, Vinoba Bhave ıs far from believ- 
ing, for that reason, that we have witnessed 
the full development of the notion of non- 
violence. He is keenly aware that future 
ages would regard our experimentations as 
crude though important advances 
those of our predecessors.. No quality, it is 
one of Vinoba Bhave’s cardinal beliefs, has 
been manifested wholly. : 


over 


Take the correlated notion of satyagraha. 
Vinoba Bhave does not think that the full 
implications of this notion have been re- 
alized (Vinoba: Sctence and Self-knowl- 
edge, Chapter V: ‘Satyagraha in the 
Scientific Age’). The new developments in 
the technology of warfare have, in his 


opinion, thrown out a fresh challenge to the 
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«yotary of non-¥iolent resistance. We have 
to discover, the power, he says, which 
e destructive power of the 
atom. This ‘poWer, he goes on to say, can- 
not be acquired by us so long as we are 
confined to the limits of mental conscious- 
ness. Like Aurobindo, Vinoba Bhave thinks 
it is only by transcending the plane of 
mental awareness that we can acquire the 
spiritual power which alone can counteract 
the powers of destruction let loose by modern 
technological warfare. 


Finally, Vinoba Bhave is led to the ideal 
of collective samadhi, which he recommends 
to all votaries of self-knowledge. ‘The very 
expression “ my moksa”? , he says, ‘is a con- 
tradiction in terms’ (ibid., p. 37). In the 
same spirit, Aurobindo has preached the 
ideal of the liberation of all mankind. For 
Vinoba Bhave, this ideal has its roots not 
only in ancient self-knowledge, but also in 
the modern scientific attitude. Science, he 
believes, when applied to social affairs, 
breeds a certain collective spirit. Vinoba 
Bhave is not saying that science encourages 
collectivism of any particular variety, 
Marxian or other. But the scientific atti- 
tude does foster the spirit of co-operation 
and collective work. Quite apart from this 
issue, however, the collectivist ideal contains, 
as Aurobindo also recognizes, an element of 
spiritual truth : it reminds the individual of 
‘the necessity of unifying his life with that of 
others’ (The Human Cycle, p. 267). A 
truly spiritual ideal, like an ideal social 
order, cannot but take into account this ele- 
ment of truth : it cannot build itself on the 
basis of man’s separatist egoism, but it has 
to be based on the conception of his spiritual 
unity with his fellow beings. 






A New SENSE oF VALUES 


Vinoba Bhave arrives at a conception 
which very much resembles that of Auro- 
bindo. As I have said, he suggests that we 


should always place before ourselves new or 
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unattainable ideals of self-knowledge. Col- 
lective samadhi is one such ideal which he 
places before us and by it he means the 
ideal of collective liberation of mankind. 
This is an idea which we find in Aurobindo’s 
idea of the spiritual transformation of the 
whole of mankind; and Vinoba Bhave 
admits that he has been greatly influenced by 
thought. Individual hbera- 
ticn, he tells us, has been realized ; but it is 
still left for us to strive after a collective 
ideal, the ideal of the transformation of the 
whole of mankind ; and this, he says, ıs the 
spiritual ideal which self-knowledge can 
place before itself for further development. 


Aurobindo’s 


Coming to Vinoba Bhave’s social philos- 
ophy, here also he sees two aspects: one, 
the need for modern technology, the other, 
the need for self-knowledge and spirituality, 
and these two aspects have to be reconciled. 
With the coming of new technological 
advancements, he tells us, a new way of life 
and a new sense of values have to be culti- 
vated. Unless we are cautious, he warns us, 
the power that has been released froin the 
atom may lead to the total disintegration of 
our life, and yet, with proper use, a new era 
of human happiness and progress could be 
ushered in. According to Vinoba Bhave’s 
understanding of the situation, the future 
age should be one of decentralized social eco- 
nomic units based upon a sense of limitless 
fraternity. We observe today a continuous- 
ly increasing economic dependence of one 
nation upon another, of villages on the cities, 
of one part of the world upon another. 
This growing dependence, interdepend- 
ence, he tells us, is based upon the desire for 
pleasure and it has become so limitless that 
an Indian farmer needs foreign textiles and 
other consumer goods. While thus the de- 
sire for pleasure has disregarded all national 
frontiers, there is, however, no real feeling 
for humanity in the hearts of the people. 
People use imported goods, he writes, to 
gratify their desires and also to increase 
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economic prosperity, but when it comes to 
the question of mankind at large, there are 
petty national vanities, local patriotisms, and 
parochialisms, which vitiate human feelings. 
Now this state of affairs leads to conflict. 
Economic interdependence, while of course 
eulogized as promoting international contact, 
really only serves national interests , and 
promotes commercialism. There is the in- 
evitable search for markets, with the vicious 
clash of interests that is so well known in 
history. i 
Now, what Vinoba Bhave recommends is 
a reversal of this situation. Let there be, 
he says, economic self-sufficiency on the part 
of small units but let our desire for pleasure 
be limited ; let there be real and genuine 
feeling for humanity by getting rid of petty 
patriotisms and national vanities. Let us 
not look towards far-off countries to send 
us fashionable consumer goods, but let us 
breed a real feeling of pride in humanity it- 
self. So he comes to a strange formula 
which he sums up in this way, that we 
should limit our desires but universalize our 
thoughts, that we should have a sense of 
humanity, of the oneness of mankind ; but 
so far as our desires are ċoncerned, we 
should limit ourselves to our immediate en- 
vironment—meaning by environment, of 
course, not mere nature but also the com- 
munity to which we belong. This would 
avoid the clash of interests and increase uni- 
versality of thought. In this way he thinks 
we can reconcile the needs of science and 
technology with the need of preserving 


spiritual values, 
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they are the ideas of one who is not merely 
a scholar. The first tune I met him he said 
to me, ‘Although you find me engaged in 
what is called bhudan, which is supposed to 
be an economic programme, really, in my 
heart, I am engaged in a study of Vedanta 
and I devote as much time to the study of 
the scriptures as to the work of bhudan. If 
Gandhiji had lived, I weuld not have left 
my studies and come out to do this work. 

So here are the thoughts of a person wha 
is not only a scholar but who also realizes 
the needs of the real circumstances in which 
mankind is placed. His ideas appeal to me 
particularly because of his very liberal atti- 
tude towards science. One of the faults of 
the traditional exponents of Gandhiism is 
their anti-scientific attitude.- Vinoba Bhave 
has rescued Gandhian thought from this. 
Of equal value is his belief that the possi- 
bilities of human development are limitless ; 
that we cannot say at any stage that man- 
kind has reached its final perfection, nor can 
we point to any human being and say that 
here is the ultimate, the last possibility of 
human development. Combining these two 
ideas, they generate a sort of liberalism 
which, it seems to me, is very valuable 
Vinoba Bhave has, as I said, in many ways 
assimilated thought from contemporary 
Indian thinkers and in that way is a good 
representative of contemporary Indian 
thought. 


- ' o 

T RED Cosmos. By Jon 
Gregerson ( efick Ungar Publishing Co. 
New York. 111 pp. 1960. $3.50) 


In this book Jon Gregerson gives us four 
essays on Eastern Orthodox Christianity. 
In his own words these are but an introduc- 
tion to the subject, and from the viewpoint 
of one who is more familiar with Eastern 
than with Western doctrines. The essays 
are clear and sincere, particularly the last 
two in which the mystical doctrines are ex- 
plained. The first two indulge in some com- 
parisons and contrasts with Western Chris- 
tianity, which require, I feel, further thought. 
There seems to be a prevailing tendency in 
modern comparison on these subjects to con- 
sider Eastern Christian thought from its 
ancient source to the present, whilst Western 
Christianity gets a review only of its present 
dry forms, which are admittedly in a crucial 
stage. But if we discuss the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and Mr. Gregerson mainly does dis- 
cuss this, then surely it is at no one time 
fully manifested but is subject to develop- 
ment and retard according to its historical 
background among men. We must surely 
seek for the spirit’s true effects over the 
whole course of time. 4 


Transfiguration is defined in a note on , 


p. 72, and elsewhere it is also described as a 
process that occurs ‘unnoticeably, without 
ostentation, as is the case with growth of a 
body’. It is thus a process in history lead- 
ing to a climax of spirituality which returns 
to its origins and makes simplicity para- 
mount and clear. Orthodoxy may plot the 
way to this transfiguration, indeed that is its 
purpose, but where do we find the spirit 
which, like the wind, ‘bloweth where it 
listeth’ ? There are times when the way is 
dark, when orthodoxy, East or West, fails to 
contain the spirit of Christ ; and then that 
secular poetry, which is the poetry of de- 
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spair, suddenly quickens with it. Christ 
comes out of his Church, as it were, for his 
own good reasons. Suffering might lose its 
cutting edge if it were wholly contained 
within the shelter of orthodoxy and given 
the comfort of a venerable name. ‘Thus the 
equivalent of the ‘Holy Sufferers’ becomes 
the ‘Holy Light’ to blind Milton and in- 
spire those who ‘also serve who only stand 
and: wait’. By this quickening, a function, 
surely, of the mystery of the divine Logos, 
orthodoxy itself may be purged and strength- 
ened. Again, if we are to judge the spirit, 
we must also take a look at Erasmus’s ‘The 
Praise of Folly’ for the Western equivalent 
of the Russian ‘ Holy Fools’, and also at the 
part folly plays in Shakespeare’s plays ; and 
at the wandering scholars and pilgrims of 
the Middle Ages for the equivalent of the 
Russian ‘Holy Wanderers’. Contrariwise, 
we have yet to assess what the prose poems 
of Pasternak may do for the spirit in Russia. 
All these works are evidence of the living 
spirit, and play their part towards the trans- 
figuration of the old world into the new. 
Is ıt quite correct, then, to refer, as Mr. 
Gregerson does on p. 32, to ‘Holy Wander- 
ers’ as being ‘more or less unique in 
Russia’, and ‘ Holy Sufferers’ as ‘a type of 
saint found only in Russia’ ? 


But we may still be grateful for Mr. 
Gregerson’s essays. They are stimulating 
and encouraging. While one is left with the 
impression that Russian orthodoxy empha- 
sizes the resurrection of Christ rather than 
the crucifixion, one can still strive to com- 
prehend it and see it as a counterpart of the 
justification by works, which may be said 
to be the main preoccupation of the West. 
Christ’s resurrected spirit transforms the 
whole. 


W. H. Dawes 
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Tue UpumsBara : TALES FROM BUDDHIST 
Jaran. By Kosho Yamamoto. (The CIIB 
Press, The Tsukiji Honganji, Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1959. 90 pp. Price not given.) 


This small book contains sixteen stories 
collected from Buddhist Japan and render- 
ed into quaint but lucid English. The name 
of the book, The Udumbara, refers to a 
legendary tree in Sanskrit literature, which 
is said to flower once in three thousand 
years. The word has been used by the 
author to indicate something rare, good 
stories being, indeed, very rare. The stories 
presented here are very simple stories ; and 
they are charming as much for the story ele- 
ment as for the fine sentiments they express 
and the human virtues they illustrate. 
Though neither Japan nor Buddhism can 
claun any monopoly over these virtues, Bud- 
dhism, as it has fared in Japan for full 
fourteen hundred years, has lent them 
a peculiar flavour. It becomes manifest 
from a perusal of the book that, though the 
author has made the stores appreciable in 
themselves, he has also a particular intention 
in telling them. That intention is to illus- 
. trate the fact that a large section of the 
Japanese people has actually lived Buddhism 
for centuries and, as a result, Buddhism has 
become the flesh and blood of the Japanese 
people, creating higher impulses and develop- 
ing moral virtues. 


Some of the incidents described stand out 
vividly as drama, as character sketches, or 
as flashes of wisdom. ‘There is, for example, 
in the story entitled ‘The Bamboo Grove’ 
the incident of a young girl, friendless and 
ill-treated, to whom life was ‘no more than 
a hell’. She was about to hang herself, 
when on the window-sill she saw a proces- 
sion of ants. ‘This stirred up her curiosity. 
She thought she would see it through. And 
she could blow out her life any time she 
wanted. There was no hurry at all.’ 
Watching the ants, she felt something tug- 
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ging at her skirts. ‘She looked A 


There was her friend cat. An ce a 
thought the cat would be ald we 
Sc she stopped dying.’ 

Genshin, a scholarly young priest of the 
tenth century, gave a lecture in the presence 
of the mikado. ‘ His learning and eloquence 
were so wonderful that the emperor gave a 
roll of silken cloth as a token of apprecia- 
tion.’ Pleased with the honour, the boy sent’ 
the gift to his mother and told her about 
his success. His mother, however, ‘was no 
ordinary woman to be taken by anything 
glaring’. She promptly sent the silken cloth 
back to him, and with it she sent a letter 
containing a sound scolding. ‘I regret that 
you are drowned in monetary fame’, she 
‘This is the silliest thing, an act 
most to be regretted. To take anything as 
such as honor is nothing but base delusion. 
What worth is there to be known by the 
people of this world of dreams? Do your 
best and, ever with an unending effort, 
awake ın Bodhi! .? And so Genshin 
‘awoke from dreams’ and became virtuous 
as well as honoured and learned. The story 
does not end there, however. After a 
separation of thirty years, mother and son 
met again ; but the mother was on her 
death-bed. She peacefully passed away 
while her son repeated the Nembutsu some 
three hundred times. And Genshin said : 
‘It was my mother who had made me per- 
fect in practice ; it was I who had enabled 
my mother to attain the end well. ‘This 
mother and this son, each becoming the 
Teacher of the Way ! This could but be the 
happy fruit of past karma.’ 


wrote. 


Stories of this type are indeed very rare. 
We have appreciated them for their simple 
literary qualities as well as for the light they 
throw upon that ancient wisdom that is for- 
ever new. 


S. B. Das Gupta 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


SeN 


il Niena April, 202 volumes were 
adde tħe accession list. Of these, 


195 were purchased, and 5 were gifts. 
During the month 552 books were classified 
and catalogued, of which 252 were in English 
and Bengali, and 300 in Sanskrit. In the 
children’s section 861 books were classified 
and catalogued during the month. 

The number of books lent in April was 
829, while 285 were issued for reference. 
In the reading room there were 286 Indian 
and foreign periodicals, and the average 
daily attendance was 65. 

In May, the number of volumes added to 
the accession list was 550, of which 504 were 
purchased, 13 were gifts, and 33 were bound 
periodicals. 650 volumes were classified and 
catalogued. The number of books lent 
during May was 816, and 301 were issued 
for reference. - 

+ * * 


The children’s section of the library, which 
opened in May, is free to all children be- 


tween 6 and 14 years of age and is open ' 
daily from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. The room set. 


apart for this purpose accommodates about 
sixty children; and has been decorated 
and furnished in a very attractive manner. 
The walls and furniture have been painted 
in nursery colours, while the floor is covered 
with gay linoleum. A special feature of the 
library, which is very popular with the 
children, is a large blackboard and a plenti- 
ful supply of coloured chalks. This pro- 
vides scope for artistic creativity and much 
talent has been revealed amongst thése 
young would-be artists. 

Of the 1,448 books in the children’s 


library, 912 are in Bengali, 325 in English, ` 


_and 211 in Hindi. Gradually, books in all 
the major provincial languages will be 
added. 
The books have been classified and cata- 
logued in a simplified form, and are issued 
e 


according to the Browne system which the 
children follow very easily. Membership in 
May numbered 81, and the average daily 
attendance was 40. 348 books were issued 
to readers during the month. 

All who visit this new section of the In- 
stitute acclaim it as a superb children’s cen- 
tre, as useful as it is beautiful and charming. 
The children’s library is intended to be a 
centre and a medium for other activities 
among children. Story hours will be intro- 
duced, when children will be invited to hear 


. stories told about children and ways of life 


in other lands, and they will be given oppor- 
tunities to meet visitors from other lands ; 
shdes and films will be shown to amuse and 
instruct, and outings will be arranged to 
places of interest. The Institute hopes to 
make this a model children’s library and a 
source of inspiration to all in charge of 
children’s education. 


* * * 


To celebrate the ninety-ninth anniversary 
of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore in 
May, the boys of the Institute’s Students’ 
Day Home staged Tagore’s play Baikunther 
Khata. The evening’s programme included 
music, songs, and recitations. 

As colleges in Calcutta were closed in 
May and June for the summer vacation, the 
daily attendance at the Day Home was less 
during these months. About 200 boys 
attended each day to study in the reading 
room and take meals or tiffin. The number 
of books catalogued in the text-book hbrary 
is now 3,578. 


* * * 


At the weekly classes on the Srimad 
Bhāgavatam held on Wednesdays at 6.30 
p-m. and conducted by Swami Omkara- 
nanda, attendance in May averaged 450, 

* * * 
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The summer session of the Hindi classes 
conducted by Pandit Bhubaneswar Jha 
opened in May with 22 students in the 
Prarambhika (beginners’) course, and 5 in 
the PraveSa (intermediate) -course. Classes 
are held on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays at 
6.30 pm. and 7.30 p.m. 


* * * 


In the Sanskrit catuspathi during May, 7 
students studied under Pandit Dinesh Chan- 
dra Bhattacharya. Classes are held on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. 


# * * 


On 28 May the Institute accorded a re-. 


ception to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Bartlett. 
Mr. Bartlett, whose lecture, given after the 
reception, is reproduced in this issue of the 
Bulletin, 1s Director of the United States 
Information Service in Calcutta. About 100 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


guests, representing variou$ nationalities and 
various fields of interes, pattended rê- 
ception. 


* * + 


Visitors to the Institute ın Aprıl included 
three members of the Ohio State University 
Education Team in India, working through 
the United States Technical Co-operation 
Mission, New Delhi. ‘They were Dr. (Miss) 
Inez Ray Wells, Mr. Chester L. Sterling, 
and Mr. Merrill K Luther. The team’s 
executive secretary, Sri D. N. Nangia, stayed 
at the Institute for a few days. 


Visitors in May included : Professor U. G. 
Papi, Rector of the University of Rome ; 
Sri Uday Shankar and his wife, Srimati 
Amala Shankar, the well-known Indian 
dancers ; and the Hon’ble Mr. B, P. Sinha, 
Chief Justice of India. 


AUGUST LECTURES 


At 6 p.m. 
August 6 The New Republic of Cyprus 
Speaker: Peter Storrs, M.A., 


Information Officer, British Information Services, 


Calcutta 


President : Tnpurari Chakravarti, M.A., M.L.C. 


August 13 
Organization in India 


Speaker : 


Bengal’s Contribution to the Evolution of Political Thought and 


R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 


President : Sala Kumar Mukherjee, 
Formerly Speaker of the West Bengal 


Legislative Assembly 
Science and Traditional Yalues 
Speaker: B. D. Nag Chaudhury, M.Sc., Ph.D 
President : Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D 
The Vaisnava View of Life 
Speaker. Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, MA, Ph.D. 
President : Snkumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


August 20 


August 27 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT KENELM 


W. H. Dawes 


a. i 


[Miss W. H. Dawes recently spent some 
months in India studying Indian thought. 
Two lectures which she gave at ‘the Insti- 
tute during her stay, ‘Coleridge as a Link 
between West and East’ and 
Symbol of Modern Man’, appeared in 


the March and April issues of the Bulletin. - 


Her interest in Indian thought began in 
1945 when, after twenty-four years as a 
Civil Servant, she retired and went to Ox- 
ford to study English literature and philos- 
ophy. There she attended the lectures of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, then Spalding Pro- 
fessor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at All 
Souls’ College, and, at the same time, made 
with him a special study of the philosophi- 
cal thought of Coleridge. With his help, 
and that of Professor K. J. Spalding of 


INTRODUCTION : 


Wir the advance of science the feud be- 
tween science and myth is becoming resolved 
in our day. In fact, myth, once held up to 
ridicule, now assumes the dignity of scientif- 
ic status itself as a study under the subject 
of ‘comparative mythology’. 

Scientific thought has hitherto proceeded 


‘Hamlet . 


Brasenose College, she wrote a book on 
Coleridge, which secured second place in zhe 
Rose Mary Crawshay Award of 1952, given 
by the British Academy. 

The two lectures which Miss Dawes gave 
at the Institute were very well received and 
aroused wide interest. ‘They indicated that 
she had a contribution to make in the field 
of making known the spiritual foundations 
of western culture. She serves the same 
cause in ‘The Legend of Saint Kenelm’, a 
pageant; a drama on a lavish scale intended 
to be performed out of doors, which will be 
enacted before Saint Kenelm’s Church, near 
Birmingham, in England next summer. 
The pageant, which was read at the Insti- 
tute on 22 March.1960, is reproduced below, 
all rights being reserved by the author.] 


THE VALUE OF LEGENDS 


by analysis and classification mto types and 
groups and this is necessarily a way of ex- 


‘clusion to concentrate upon the matter for 


specialization. But the religious and philo- 
sophic mind always seeks for unity, an ever 
more comprehensive unity which does not 


exclude any of our experience, material, 
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mental, or spiritual. Today, scientific anal- 
ysis has penetrated so far that it has come 
strangely back to where it started. It finds 
in the smallest particle of matter which it 
can comprehend, a miniature universe where 
operates the same principle cf motion and 
energy which turns the revolving spheres of 
the heavens. We have learned to realize that 
this solid earth is not so solid after all, and 
our ideas concerning the material proof 
which we once demanded for a foundation of 
our theories have undergone a change also. 
It is not difficult to see that this must neces- 
sarily bring the scientific and the religious 
mind more in accord. 


Alan W. Watts, of the American Acad- 
emy of Asian Studies in San Francisco, is 
one of the first to have made a serious study 
of comparative mythology. In his Myth 
and Ritual in Christianity (Thames and 
Hudson, 1954) he defines myth as ‘a com- 
plex of stories--some no doubt fact, and 
some fantasy—which, for various reasons, 
human beings regard as demonstrations of 
the inner meaning of the universe and of 
human life’. Alan Watts also quotes Jung’s 
theory that ‘the great collective myths in 
some way represent the healing and forma- 
tive work of man’s unconscious psychologi- 
cal processes, which he must learn to trust, 
respect, and aid in his conscious thought and 
action’ (p. 13). Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
however, as Alan Watts shows, saw even 
greater significance in myth. He regarded 
myth as an expression of that doctrine, basic 
to all religions, which is known as the philo- 
Sophia perennis, in which the reality behind 
the universe is seen to be One, while the 
universe itself, a great diversity of forms, is 
that One appearing as Many. Alan Watts 
writes : ‘The manrfold world of things pro- 
ceeds from the One and returns to the One. 
though in actuality ıt is never at any time 
other than the One save in play, “art”, or 
seeming. Its coming from and returning to 


tion of time. ‘So long as 
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the One, its Alpha and Qmega, appears to 
be a temporal process, because the “ art Dy 
which it is manifested inkye the gSnven- 
uman mind 
is enchanted by this “art”, it takes the con- 
vention for the reality and, ın consequence, 
becomes involved in the tormenting vicious 
circle of wrestling with the opposites, of the 
pursuit of pleasure and the flight from 
pain. ‘But one may be liberated or saved 
from this everlasting (circular) torment by 
disenchantment, by seeing through the illu- 
sion (:bid., p. 17). 

In Coomaraswamy’s view this doctrine of 
the philosophia perennis has been communi- 
cated down the centuries not only by direct 
statement and explicit teaching, but also by 
figurative, sstatement, or myth. Often the 
origin of myth is unconscious and spontane- 
ous, as Jung also has shown, but, as Alan 
Watts says, it ‘represents the same truth as 
the doctrine—because it springs from a sub- 
merged level of the mind which has never 
actually been “taken in” by the illusion of 
the conventional world. ... If, as Jung 
maintains, the dream is the symptom of un- 
conscious but formative processes of the 
mind which work towards “ wholeness ”, as 
certain bodily , processes work towards 
health, it should not surprise us that myth 
“represents” what is also taught in the 
doctrine of disenchantment—for it could 
well be that freedom from illusion is the 
proper health of the mind (ib:d., p. 18). In 
Coomaraswamy’s 


€ 


view, therefore, when 
myth arises unconsciously and spontaneous- 
ly in the mind, it wells up, as it were, from 
a deep level, of which we are unconscious, 
that dwells in that state of wholeness, and 
is identified not with the physical universe, 
as 1s the conscious mind, but with the spirit- 
ual ground. ‘Thus we find that great light 
is shed upon the meaning of myth and the 
part it plays in the life of man ; but, more 
important still, we find that myth acts as 
a revealer of the true nature of man, 


' THE eae OF SAINT KENELM 


__ Gavan AND Resuaseeien 


is’ Viewpoint that we ask che 
ee: to” proach the legend of Saint 


Kenelm. As a Christian legend it embodies 
some of the symbolism that, combined with 
historical fact, has made the Christian myth 
a great and moving story of .the inner mean- 
ing of life. : 


In the village of Romsley, near Birming- 
ham in England, stands $t. Kenelm’s 
Church.’ Above ‘the door of this church is 


a carved panel depicting a scene which re-. 


lates to a legend of the ninth century A.D. 
The. carving shows two angels pulling open 
‘the ‘coffin of Kenelm, a.boy king who had 
been‘ murdered . by usurpers to his throne. 
. The implications of this scene and the story 
behind it are set out in the pageant. 


In the third episode of the pageant, . 


Kenelm plants a’ stick in the ground, and 


after a short while the stick is seen to be 
bearing leaves. ‘Thus is a symbol that carries- 
us at once into the mysteries of the inner : 


meaning of life; for it symbolizes the 
. moral truth that man himself must take part 
consciously in the cosmic process and sub- 


mit himself to such an implanting into the: 


death of the earth in, order to receive greater 
life. The root and branch of the living stick 
(or the seen and unseen realities) become to 
the observer the tree of life. Because this 
submission is a: painful thing, artd is, in fact, 
the central painful principle in all he under- 
takes, this tree of life with its dual facts of 
root: and branch, its seeming death for 
greater life, becomes conceived of as a cross 
upon which the’ Son of God “must “be 
crucified to rise again. It is the universal 
spiritual experience that man truly lives only 
when he gives up -his little, seeming self. 
‘To put it in another way,’ says Alan 
Watts, ‘the mind- does not become free from 
‘the illusion of.'ego by the way of uncon- 


Sciousness—by any attempted reversion toʻ 
or to primitive innocence, ‘and’: 


“ nature”, 
e 


_ the spirit ; 
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still less by any kind of forgetful inebriation 
in ecstatic sensations, whether induced by 
drugs or self-hypnosis. The ego is dissolved 
only : through the way of consciousness, 
through becoming so conscious of what “I” 
is that it has no more power to entall. 
This “giving up” is the Sacrifice by which 
the Cross is transformed from the instru- 
ment of torture to the “ medicine of the 
world”, so that the Tree of Death becomes 
the Tree of Life’ (ibid., p. 164). 

Following the crucifixion is the resurrec- 
tion, and, as the carved panel at St. 
Kenelm’s Church indicates, it is the resur- 


‘rection that is the central symbol of the 


story. The idea of bodily resurrection 
seems far removed -from the doctrine of the 
philosophia perennnis. Actually, however, 
it is. a means of asserting the grand fact of 
the world as it really is. Alan Watts says, 
‘the stress upon bodily resurrection, though 
problematic for rationalists, is of great myth- 
ological: importance. For the resurrection 
of man; from death, from self-identification 


‘with the past, involves an utterly different 


view of what was hitherto known as the 


.““ physical” world and the “ material” body. 


” 


What were formerly “ things” are now seen 
as “That” which neither dies nor is born, 
neither, comes nor goes, and to which it is 
simply impossible to “cling” with the 
memory, or to confine within the walls of 
conventional concepts and categories. 
From this standpoint bodily existence 1s no 
longer felt as an intolerable restriction upon 
on the contrary, the body is 
“ spiritualized "—becoming a member of the 
Risen Body, of the world as it really ıs be- 
yond the conventions of time, space, multi- 
plicity, and duality. Obviously this cannot 
be described, for that which is described— 
by the = 
deep ”—is of necessity 


compass upon the face of the 
the conventional 


.world. The Risen Body of the Word is no 


longer bound by its own spell’ (zbid, 


p. 171). 
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The significance of the resurrection is 
thus that what is normally regarded as the 
material, bodily universe of ‘things’, is, 
in the light of the Eternal Now, divinity it- 
self. In the Christian myth this truth is 
made more clear by the story of the ascen- 
sion of Christ. Alan Watts says : ‘But this 
transfiguration of the world is not realized 
while it remains “in symbol” only—that is 
to say, so long as the myth is not realized, 
so long as the Resurrection and Ascension 
seem to have happened only to Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is for this reason’ that the 
Spirit, the real understanding, cannot come 
until Jesus departs. The mission of Christ 
is not, therefore, fulfilled until the histori- 
cal Jesus has vanished into eternity, until 
man finds God supremely revealed in the 
Now, and no more in the mere record of 
the Gospels. It is really astonishing that 
official theology should have failed to see 
this point when the myth itself points it out 
with such marvellous clarity, telling that the 
Apostles receive Wisdom and ` Understand- 
ing, and the gift of interpretation, only in 
the moment when the historical Jesus has 
disappeared’ (ibid., p. 187). N 


THE SERPENT E 


Turning once more to the pageant, it will 
be observed that the story tells ‘ the age-old 
tale of man’s encounter with the serpent 
grim’. In the play itself the serpent is per- 
sonified in the person of Quendreda, 
Kenelm’s sister, who plays a leading part in 
the plot to murder the young king. ' At the 
end of the play, however, 
addressing ‘the risen king, says, ‘I did not 
know my fire was the reflection of your light, 
my coiling subtleness your strength’. In 
many myths the serpent is depicted as living 
at the foot of a tree—the very tree which is 
first the Tree of Death and afterwards the 
Tree of Life. And as the tree has two 
functions, so also has the serpent. Alan 


Watts in describing these functions and re- - 


, 


Quendreda, 
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aiae them ‘to Hindu mythology says : , 50 
long as the serpent remains at the root ef 
the tree, asleep, man is SRS that is 
to say, his divine consciousriess is asleep, in- 
volved in the darkness of mé@yd, since at 
this stage the divine has identified itself with 
the finite world. But when the divine con- 
sciousness awakens, Kundalini ascends the 
tree and passes up to the thousand-petalled 
lotus in the head. Thus the serpent has 
two roles, which, in Hindu mythology, cor- 
respond to the two “movements” in the 
eternal play (lla) of God: the one where 
God (Vishnu) sleeps, and dreams that he is 
the multiplicity of individual beings, and 


the other where God awakens and realizes. 


his proper divinity. Downward in the roots, 
the serpent is the divine One asleep, en- 
chanted by his own spell ; upward in the 
sun-lotus, the serpent is the same divine One 
disenchanted, free from the illusion that he 
is divided into many “things”. There- 
fore the dual role of the serpent in Christ- 
ian mythology might suggest the same idea 
-—that Lucifer and Christ are ‘two distinct 


operations of the Divine, respectively the 


“wrath” and the love of God, the shadow 
and light of the world drama. Interpreted 
in this fashion, the Fall would stand for 
man’s forgetting of his divine nature, for 
involvement in the illusion of individuality. 
Salvation would‘be the recollection (anam- 
of his divinity, the awakening or 
(ibid., p. 80-1). 


nests) 
birth of Godhead in man’ 


THE GREATER UNITY 
‘This pageant, ‘The Legend’ of Saint 
Kenelm ’, thus seeks to bring out the many- 
faceted truth of an old Anglo-Saxon story. 
Many readers will recognize that the truths 
discussed here were comprehended by the 
first Crusaders, whose battle cry was, Non 
nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed Tuo nomine 
da gloriam, Not unto us, © Lord, not unto 
us, but to Thy name let us give the glory. 
Christ stands for the greater unity in which 
e 
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we all have our being. This is the One 
whith, is also the same truth that Vedanta 
recognizes as nen-duality. None of us can 
comprehend it with our limited minds, any 
„more than a fish can comprehend the ocean 
in which it lives ; nevertheless we may know 
it in the joy of our hearts when they are at 
rest in the harmony of its depths. The 
idea of a One which excluded all else is a 
relic from the eighteenth century scientific 
mind. The conception of unity, or the One 
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that is all-comprehensive, the One in which 
we live and move and have our being, and 
from which the Many are derived, besides 
being very ancient is the goal of modern 
trends of thought, for science itself is also 
leading us there. Thus we may be rescued 
‘from the religious’ provincialism which 
clouded the nineteenth century, and estab- 
lish our affinity with the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, the period when the 
Christian myth came to full flower. 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT KENELM 


Episode 1. Before Church. 


Colour scheme `: 


Time: Spring 819 AD. 


black, white, red, eau-de-nil 


Scene takes place before the porch of the present Church. On each side is a frame resem- 
bling a medieval window within which the events described by the Herav are mimed. 


It is as if a medieval stained glass window came to life. 


Enter HERALD. 


PRELUDE SPOKEN BY HERALD : 


At present insets are closed. 


When the grim storms of dark winter are o’er, 
Coiled in the toils of past error and doubt, 
Seed.in the earth and thought in the mind 


Stir restlessly, silently springing ; 


Irksome is earth that erstwhile as mother 


Swathed them to sleep. 
Now, burgeoning splendour seeps 


down in dream 


To the core, and the kernel of hope bursts 


The bonds of the past. 


` 


When that which changes not is change itself, 
Then the bond that holds is the test that frees. 
-When that which lights the world is cloud itself ; 


Cloying cloud dense with desire creeps t’wards Clent _ 

To be cleft by the flash that fulfils, cracks ` 

The accumulated pile, scatt’ring the rains 

To assuage the thirsty earth ; then— 

Loneliness, separation, melancholy, 

Those sad triple greys, no longer divide 

But catch the sparkling light and spell again 

The message clear, that man’s love in sorrow > 
Is like unto God’s in heaven, 
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Now springs the fountain and swift thrills the blood. ‘ 

Manna descends, and through all creation, aor 
Through ages to Now, i 
The sweet flow of life rises freshly and strong, 
Blessed and fulfilled by our saviour divine. 


And so, today we .tell thé age-old tale 
Of man’s encounter with'the serpent grim. 
Son of man and Son of God strive ever 
Thus, as long as Time shall be. 
One only in perfect Love, Christ the Lord,- 
Victory through direst degradation ; 
Won ; saves and points the way to man. 
Here on this sacred soil beside a city great 
One faithful follower in ages past : 

` Proved his worth and struck the living waters 
Clear. Broke the binding coils of sin 
And raised aloft Christ’s ‘Church upon this site. 

| 


The right frame opens showing old Kino Kexutpu, Offa’s -uccessor, receiving the 
BisHop who is returning with chanting monks from founding Wiachcombe Abbey which 
is to be his own and his son’s burial place. Kono Kenurra i: dying and he calls his 
young son, KENELM, aged about 8 peos, to receive his blessing 2nd to be named as his 
heir. 


While this is mimed the HERALD Cont: ; 


See! Our good King Kenulph approaches to his end. 

. Yonder lies the hermitage of Saint Chad 
Made Archbishopric by great King Offa 
To hold in check the worldly aims of Kent. 

So our great Mercia stands thus firm and strong, 

- The heart of our island home, by grace of God, 
Yearning t’wards the years to come when union 
Directed by this heart shall be made good. 

To all these hopes young Kenelm is the heir, 
Like his father strong and kind, but still a child. 


Will ie: alone stand firm ? ? Danger threatens 
From south and west, and enemies bice their time. 


In thanks to God and TET to Gloucester 
King Kenulph builds in Winchcombe an Abbey. 
Decrees’ that here shall he and his son lie 
. When the last great call is answered. 
To his dying side comes'the Bishop from thence, 


i 
l 
l 
I 
1 
I 
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His will performed, Kenulph bestows on all 
a y His blesging and farewell, especially on Kenelm, 
His son named heir. 


Watchful and scheming, jealous Quendreda 
With fulsome oaths, filial love to Kenulph, 
Enflames the ambitious Askobert, who plays 

A double game with Kenulph and Charlemagne. 


See! The coils of evil still constrict the good intent. 
Now our tableau tells the rest. 


These events are portrayed in the frame during the HeErain’s speech. Then the 
elder sister, QUENDREDA, also comes to receive the KiNc’s blessing and passes ASKOBER'Y 
among the sorrowing courtiers. As she does so there is a whispered aside between 
them. ASKOBERT is the ‘Edmund’ type, haughty, scheming, and cynical. He is 
watching the proceedings with some impatience. QuENDREDA sidles up to him in- 
Sinuatingly. 

QUENDREDA : Şo young, and yet so powerful? Where will my fine Askobert fit in 

here? My king....” (She bows mockingly to him and laughs.) 


Frame closes. 


Young PRINCE now enters centre, dressed in white, and reading his lessons from 
a parchment scroll which he carries. Enter Heratp. Nurse is visible on left occupied 
with housewifely duties, culling herbs. 


HERALD : In the name of the King. Hail ! 
The King is dead. Long live the King. 


Nurse runs to young Prince to congratulate him. 


PRINGE : No. Do not congratulate me yet who have lost so good a father and 
find myself so alone. Last night Nurse, I dreamed such a dreadful 
dream. I fear for our great Mercia. 


Nourse : What was your dream ? 


KENELM : . I dreamed that I stood on the top of a great and wonderful tree whose 
spreading branches seemed to encompass the earth. As I stood I survey- 
ed the whole world spread out beneath and a dawning light in the 
eastern sky seemed to promise a glimpse of heaven as well. And as I 
stood and marvelled, suddenly an axeman strode alone from the north 
and felled my tree to the ground. I fell and fell—I do not know how 
far I fell until I awoke and found it was morning here, in Clent. 


Nurse : This is a dreadful omen. It means that evil ones are plotting to cut 
down thee, our hope of the future. Oh my good young Lord, you 
must go away from this dreadful place. Go to your uncle—he is a 
good man. Stay with him until you are older ; until you have gather- 
ed an army. ` 
e 
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KENELM : 


Nurse : 


KENELM : 


NURS : 


KENELM : 


NURSE : 


KENELM : 


NURSE : 


KENELM : 
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An army, Nurse! For what should I want an army? To fight ? 
To kill, perhaps my own people ? ‘ ea 
You do not understand. There is danger here. 

Danger! From whom ? 

Forgive me, my Lord. I cannot speak of nemes. The very words 
would blast your young ears, to hear that thos: who share your table 
might take your life. 

Nurse. It cannot be. 

Some close’ to you are envious. Enemies beycnd the sea would help 
them against even the sacred person of a king, 2ven against a child. 
To betray me? 

Even to take your life. Oh, listen to me and go. 

Oh, my good kind Nurse. Stay your fears. There is ro-one, no- 
one who would do it. My good dear father hes loved them all. Who 
of these could hurt his son? What? Nurse! A tear? Let me wipe 
it away. Why, Nurse, you, you who have alweys wiped mine, listened 
to the dreams that frightened me! Brought m2 a candle in the night 
when it was dark ! Comforted me ! Henceforth let me comfcrt you, and 
wipe all tears from your eyes. 

Go now, dear Nurse. I will scay here awhile and pray. 


Exit NuRSE weeping. 


KENELM 


(alone, kneeling): O, dear Father who art in heaven. Thou who 


keepest my own dear father, Kenulph, safely ir thy loving heart, keep- 
ing him there till I may come when I have dene here what thou hast 
prepared for me to do, help me. Thou wh hast commanded my 
strength, strengthen O God, that which thoa hast wrought in thy 
servant, Kenelm, that he may do thy will and come at last to be with 
thee. Let him be worthy of the great gift thou gavest to me, my dear 
father on earth, and thyself who art my Fazher in Heaven. Be at 
my side in my loneliness, O Lord. Comfort my grief. Kenelm, thy 
child and thy servant, dedicates his life and himself to Thee. Amen. 


Whilst he kneels a Friar has entered quietly and pauses watcaing him. 


FRIAR : 


So young, so true, so pure! Already he inspires us who are three times 
his age with the aura of majesty. One would have thought he had 
lived here before in endless ages of experience. So much authority 
shines from his eyes. They create goodness even from the arid air 
where it is not. 


KENELM rises, sees him and comes to him. Friar kneels. 


KENELM : 


No, father, you must not kneel to me. Oh, do not kneel, let us talk 
as we have always done. We will confess anc console as elways, dear 
father, and then together we will both kneel before the Father of all 
fathers. At his high altar we will lay ourselves and find our refresh- 


ment. 
° 
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FRIAR : See, Nurse has left her herbs behind. We will gather them as we go, 
KENELM : Yes. God implanted virtues in these for man’s good, did He not ? 
Friar : Yes, my dear boy. God made all things and put virtue in them all. 


But sometimes these are medicine to man and sometimes poison. In 
that, and in man’s use of it, lies all the art of life, I think. 


KENELM : And true art, I believe, leads virtue back to God. 


Episode 2. Time : Summer. Colour scheme : a riot of colour. 


(Summary only) 


A procession forms outside the Church to move to an alee field. The King-elect 
is going to meet his people. 


Enter HERALD. 


HERALD : In the name of the King let the people in. 

Men-at-arms do so, and a cheerful mob of townspeople enters preceded by bands of 
drums, pipes, and strings. When assembled, Heratp sounds another blast and a strong 
body of the Kino’s guard of ptkemen is drummed in from both sides. Marching round 
they form up in line at back. 


HERALD : Attend all, for his most excellent oe the King-elect of Mercia, 
Kenelm, by the Grace of God. 


Enter KENELM dressed in a simple gold dress at the head of courtiers dressed for a 
State occasion. One of these courtiers, perhaps ASKOBERT, receives him and hands him 
the parchment which is the deed of allegiance from the Mercians. KENELM modestly 
receives it and passes it to the Friar who walks by his side as his tutor, to read. 
Friar reads. 


Kino KENELM expresses his pleasure at the honour and dedicates himself to his people. 


Bells ring out and as the Kino moves on, at a signal from the HeraLp a crew of tum- 
bling performers comes on. Jugglers, a dancing bear (if available), acrobats, Jacks-in- 
the-green, buffoons, pedlars with bright trays, all follow in the procession while the 
crowd joins in, accompanied by music. A jester from the King’s company comes 
amongst them to keep things merry. i 


All adjourn to the field and the audience may follow too. Here there can be dancing 
etc., and in the full spate of it a rider dashes in hot from a journey and interrupts the 
— festivities crying, ‘In the King’s name’. He is brought to the Kino and tells of a 
plot which has been uncovered to kill the Kine on his way to the church for his coro- ` 
` nation. It has the support of the ancestral enemy who is awaiting an OL to 
add Mercia to his empire. 


The Kino listens calmly and takes precautions and decides to go by another route but 
does not intend to postpone qny of the programme, . 
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The crowd cheer lustily at this, and as the procession forms again for the return they | 
shout, ‘God bless the King. God bless the Kinz. God bless the King’. The dancers 

form chains and weave in and out of the crowd, and one smaller group of these, who 

by their dress of eau-de-nil and brown seem to be the handmaidens of (QQUENDREDA, try 

to encircle the Kino himself, and the colours merzing in this dance-formation suggest the 

convolutions of the serpent. 5 


Interval 


Episode 3. At the Church again. Time: Autumn. 
Colour scheme: AsKoserT in black, QUENDREDA in red (predomi- 
nately), Kine in gold. 


Enter HERALD. 


HERALD : The year now draws towards ripe fulfilment 
And Autumn’s crown of gold glows clear, serene, 
Will the rich fruit fall to harvest or destruction ? 
Seed formed in the proof of tempests of the year 
Now awaits the last sad stroke of fate. 
Thus, too, does life of man draw to its crown. 
What is with Nature blind fate is with man 
Conscious awareness. He know:, accepts 
Election, and dedicates himself to the great design. 
Honour with sacrifice, responsitle, mature, 
This is to be truly king. 
But when the state of man decrzes that sacrifice 
Be born not by himself but by the young, 
Reversal foul robs man of his kigh calling 
And tyrants usurp the role of King—attempt 
Even to usurp the sword of M:chael. 
What can man do else but fail, seeing that proofs 
Of valour have been evaded : so that 
The fruit of proof, clean strength and purpose clear 
Is lacking ? £ 


Thus does Adam eat the apple of the world 
And goes to his own doom. 

But let us follow row our kingly boy 

Who goes to meet his proving and his crown. 


Enter procession escorting the Kino to the Church. The GRAvEDIGGER is busy on the 
right and as the procession passes him KENELM Stops. 


KENELM : Come, Ergyriad, son of Caw, what is it keeps you from our joyous pro- 
cession today ? 


é 
GravepiccER ; I am always with you. I am burying the King’s treasure, 
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i Nurse (wringing her hands) : That is a grave that you dig there, Ergyriad, you know 
; that. 

GRAVEDIGGER : You say so. 

Nurse : For whose corpse is it intended ? 

GRAVEDIGGER : A kingly corpse. 

KENELM : But who is the king ? 

GravEDIGGER : King corpse. All corpses are kings. They are subject to no-one, and 

are afraid of no-one. i 


KENELM (seeing that the Nurse is afraid for him) : Put away your fear. I shall not 
rest here, but in a far distant place which God has provided for me. 
And this shall be a sign: this stick which I am carrying, when I 
plant it in the ground, will burst into leaf. 

He plants the stick in the ground and then enters the Church. 


AsxoserT following later passes the GRAVEDIGGER. QUENDREDA is with him. 
ASKOBERT : For whom is your grave intended, my good man? 


GRAVEDIGGER (imitating him): For whom is your grave intended, my good man! 
Ha! Ha! For your good self, of course. 

Askosrrr (with a start) : No. I mean who is that grave for? 

GravEDIGGER : A corpse. 

ASKOBERT (fo QUENDREDA) : What an annoyingly equivocal chap he is! (whis- 


pering) Have you warned .... ? (She nods.) 
(to GravepiccER) For whose corpse, my man ? 


GRAVEDIGGER : Kingly corpse. 

ASKOBERT (he starts again and turns to QuENDREDA) : This fellow is astonishingly 
arrogant. (whispering) Are you sure .... and .... are on our side ? 
(She nods impatiently.) 

ASKOBERT (fo GRAVEDIOGER, with a great effort at control) : But who is the King ? 

GraVEDIGGER : King corpse. 

ASKOBERT : Yes, I suppose when a king is dead he is a kingly corpse. 


GRAVEDIGOER : All corpses are kings. Your corpse is subject to no-one—and is afraid 
of no-one. Everyone keeps at a very respectful distance from him and 
only comes to his territory when he is actually and inevitably summoned. 
And—(throwing up a skull) here is the only head that wears a crown 
and sleeps soundly too. I see you, too, are very respectful to him ! 


Asxosert (in disgust) : Stop your insolent joking. Pah! Put it away—it is foul. 
QueNprepa: Who stuck this quaint object here ? 


GRAVEDIOGER : Oh, that! That was put there by someone who did not fear death. 
A child. It is only a child’s toy—but it will grow. (The stick of 
KENELM is already lifting u one green leaf from its top.) 
e 
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QUENDREDÀ (fearfully) | My young brother! Did he place it there? p 

ASKOBERT (seeing that she also is apprehensive, suddenly assumes bravado) :` 
Ha! Ha! Lets stop joking. That’s nothing. I have a sharper stick 
which I shall plant, and we shall see whose flourishes the best. You 
hope for a few leaves—but I will grow a crown. (He plants his sword.) 


ASKOBERT and QUENDREDA exeunt. GRAVEDIGGER laughs and continues his digging, 
and then quietly and inconspicuously exits. 

Frame at right opens to show Kinc KENELM praying alone at altar. ASKOBERT 
enters with QuENDREDA, who whispers to him, ‘Now you can do it quickly. Re- 
member our vows. When I am Queen then you shall be my henchman—perhaps even 
something greater. You would become the purple robe, my Askobert.’ 


QUENDREDA exits. ASKOBERT plunges his sword into the back of the young Kuna. 
Thunder and tempest, music of terror and darkness, while he hastily buries the body 
in the open grave which lies near. 


Frame opens at left. In a scene of hellish fury he goes to, tell QUENDREDA, now 
dressed in red, like flames, of his success and bends to her offering her his false love. 
QueENpREDA gloats in triumph. 


Frames close. 


Episode 4. At the Church again. Time : Winter. 
Colours subdued, according to cassocks of the monks. Legend now 
takes on a timeless quality. 


Choir leading monks from the right of the Church sings, ‘Oh, where shall we find 
him ?? (or some chant to that effect). They wander disconsolately around as if lost 
and pass away to the left. : 


Frame at left opens. Shows Rome with Pope celebrating. Above the altar appears the 
Dove with paper and couplet hovering. The message reads : i 


In Clent, in Cowbach, lieth under a thorn 
His head off-shorn, Kenelm King-born. 


Pope deputes some of his monks to go to England to locate the body and take it to 
Winchcombe. Frame closes. 


At the Church again. Another line of monks wearing different coloured cassocks comes 
from the reverse side of the Church and meets the former line. Both are chanting, 
‘Where, oh where, shall we find him?’ They are brought to a standstill opposite 
each other by the grave. Old Bishop from Rome on one side of the grave, young one 
from Saint Chad’s of Lichfield on the other. They parley and fail to agree. They then 
range themselves on either side at the back. Both have claimed the body and neither 
Side will yield. 


One monk from the Gloucester-Rome side comes to the fore, revealing that he is dress- 
ed as a knight under his cassock. He calls a rell.call of the heroes of the past from 


Gloucester who have fought and won if God’s name .... (King Arthur, Caradoc, 
e 
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Cymbeline, Sir Gawayne, Green Knight, Brictric Lord of Tewekesbury, Ben Jonson, 
“Prince Rupert, ett.) 


As the names are called the monks throw back their cassocks revealing themselves as 
these heroes. 


Another monk from Si. Chad’s side comes forward similarly, and calls the names of the 
heroes from Worcestershire who have fought in the cause of Worcester .... (Oswald, 
Wulstan, Sir Philip Sidney, St. Richard of Wyche, Richard Baxter, Sir Douglas Galton, 
etc.) 


This ts a challenge for war on the morrow. 


The monk-knights again take their stand in the rear and now, with gestures of grief and 
compassion, the young LEADER of St. Chad’s monks comes forward to confer with his 
confessor monk. 


LEADER : Has it come to this, Wulfram ? For what are 
We fighting now ? The body of a King? 
The right of -burial ! 
Oh, had we fought and saved him whilst he lived ; 
Then might be cause. But now! Must now I fight ? 
And kill 'my brothers ranged there ? 
Alfric, my old teacher, my once best guide ! 
Here, on this side too are there not brothers ? 
Custennin, Englebert, Oswi, Ethelstan......... 
Death faces death, death even in the cause ! 
Speak, Wulfram, say on whose side can God be ? 


WULFRAM : Thou know’st, my dear son, truly God is life, 
All life breaks ever through the bonds of death. 
All these must suffer death and all be raised 
Anew by God’s decree. What can man do 
But live and fight and die for the true cause ? 
Crisis reveals cause, the fruit of errors past. 
This is the cross which no-one can avoid. 
Son of man must fight and die to live again, 
Son of God endure. 
God’s Word, constrained in rigid rite and rule, 
Reveals the inner death : ambition, greed, 
Dishonour takes the place where love should reign. 
The fight began when thou first saw these things. 


Protesting word first uttered to thy old teacher, 
Beloved though he be, upon thy soul 

iGirded the armour and the shield of war. 

He knows it too, and suffers too, and he 
Like thee is bound. i 
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Driven by our own words and acts to crises 

New of death—such is human destiny. 

To save from death, create anew from chaos 
That life and love reign—that is God’s freedom. 


We, here and now, are human. We must fight 
For the true cause. 


But what is truth? And what is cause ? 
Wulfram, I am distraught and cannot tell. 
Speak, Wulfram, you are wise. 


Truth is revealed in action. Action and not the fruits of action must 
be the aim. God’s purpose is revealed in the living word and clean, 
purposeful action. Moments of crisis occur at every dynamic point 
of life. The choice reveals what we are. Reveals also what it is we 
love. But true love is not weakness, but perfect strength and does not 
count the cost and does not claim reward or gain. Love and truth are 
proved by their fruits which belong to their own source—God. 


The trumpets sound. 


LEADER : 


Raise aloft the Cross. 
We must fight, and to God the cause and the victory. 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed Tuo nomini da gloriam. 


They fight and at the first stroke Saint MICHAEL appears. 


Sr. MICHAEL : 


Earth cease your strife. 

Rejoice ye heavens, and ye that dwell in ‘them. 
Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
The same is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Voice (quietly in distance) : Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 


receiveth Me. 


The monks of both sides fall on their knees at this glorious apparition and angelic 
hosts are heard singing. 


THE Voce : 


Hail! Thou light that enlightens the world. 
Sword of the spirit that proves ; 

Star-herald of Christ’s birth and evidence of things 
Unseen, making eyes that see not, see. Hail! 
Purifying moment of truth. 

Now opposites are known as the aspects 

Of God’s word of unity. 

Hear, silent and worshipping mankind, a prophecy. 
Not only Gloucester and Worcester shall be 

Burying place of kings but, in times to come, 
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“Westminster will shelter them, and be also 

The seat of good government in the land 

Of living. So, in aeons still to come, 

Proved by man’s knowledge and art and hallowed 

By Grace, all the world will rise up united and redeemed. 


In silence at the end of this chorus can be heard the gushing forth of the waters of 
Saint Kenetm. In silence too the monks join forces and take up the body and carry 
it away to Winchcombe in accordance with the Kino’s wishes. 


Enter Nurse tn deep black—only hands and face are clearly seen, white against black, 
and these must be used to give the utmost expression of desolation and grief. She sits 
by the grave and allows the earth to run through her fingers, pauses, then one by one 
lays in the earth the objects mentioned in her speech below. 


The Nurse’s speech is a paraphrase of a Celtic lament. Mr. H. Idris Bell, whose trans- 
lation of it appears in Development of Welsh Poetry (Oxford University Press, 1936) 
has very kindly granted permission to use it here. 


Nurse ; Sweet apples and a bird the boy loved and white pebbles, a bow of the 

thorn branch and a frail sword of wood. 

With winning ways he would flatter me, would be vexed and make 
friends again for a chip of wood and the dice that he loved. 

Silent earth, does he answer ? 

Ah! Yes, I hear. 

Farewell to the smile on my lips, 

Farewell to laughter from my mouth, and 

Farewell now to the ball, and 

Farewell to high-toned singing. 


Oh, Earth, farewell to my merry friend, here in this life below, to 
Kenelm, my boy. 


Frames open. From each, two children, a Boy and a Gmt, enter to play. They do 
not at first observe the NURSE. 


GRL : Where have they all gone ? 

Boy : Bury the dead, so mother told me. 
GRL : What does that mean ? 

Boy : i I don’t know. 

NURSE : Ah, no! Not farewell. 


Sweet soul, rise up, open the dark door of earth, put from thee 

The long bed of sand and meet my face, my dear one. Here is, in 
Wasting sorrow, above thy grave, thou bright as the sun, a woman 
Sad-faced without thee, a bell to ring thy praise. 

Thou did’st promise, thou mute one, 

Thou sweet, shape wrapped Yn thy silken shroud, my bright 
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One, my lovely one—thou did’s: assuredly promise to wait for me till 
I came from the south. g 

I never heard save this, mute boy, a word that was not true from thy 
fair lips. 

Rise up to end the banquet, to see if thou wilt choose mead. 


Boy : I am so hungry, aren’t you ? 

Gri (seeing Nurse for the first time, and going over to her) : Look Nurse, they have 
left the herbs lying here. 

Boy (coming to join her, takes the hand of the Nurse to help her to rise) : Lets play 
at culling them as you used to do, Let’s make our own dinner. 


Gru (taking the other hand): Come on, let’s. 
The Nurse rises and smiles sadly allowing herself to be led by the children, but she 


turns once more to the grave. 


Norse : Come to thy people, who laugh no more for thy sake this while, 
Thou golden-garlanded ; come, 
Thou of the foxglove cheeks, up from the sad house of clay. 


Exeunt. 


Episode 5. Colour scheme : green and black and red, which gradually give way to 
a glorious gold and white at the end. 


Procession of monks, bearing the coffin, which had continued round Church, appears ° 
again only to be confronted by QueNpREDA and her evil lover, ASKoBERT. The monks 
stand appalled at this imposition. QUENDREDA, dressed in green and red, giving sugges- 
tion of a fiery dragon, comes to the fore. 


QueENpREDA: Oh, no! Thus far and no further will you go. 


ASKOBERT : Humble and contrite monks are you ? 
Oh! Ho! Frightened by a ghost in the night ! 
Think you by superstitious cowardice to steal the body of the world ? 


QUENDREDA: Set down your prize and face the power of the world. 
Come, Quendreda’s allies—staunch and proven 
Knights of the great Negation—your Queen calls you. 
Come! Set out the limits of her kingdom. $ 
Bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades and make them her own. 


ASKOBERT gives the signal to the HERALD—the GRAVEDIGGER of Episode 3. 


HERALD : In the Queen’s name come forth to the defence of power : 
Pride, Avarice, Gluttony, Sloth, Wrath, Lechery. Come forth in the 
Queen’s name. 


These appear as leaders of dancers giving suggestion of dragons or serpents whose tails 
with sinuous movements encircle the monk-knights with ever more constricting folds. 
Music of Wiliam Walton’s ‘ Toccata’ from the First Movement of Partita. They dance 


until the coffin itself is completeby encircle. 
e 
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During the serpent dance frames open. On left appedrs a scene of desolation and fail- 
ure, of crops and a farmer in grief. On right a woman weeps over a child killed in 
war. These are the Boy and GRL of Episode 4, who played with the abandoned herbs, 
now grown up. 


Then ts heard the music of harps and angels. Two angels appear, one from behind each 
of the frames. They advance to break through the dancers and pull open the coffin 
as the Kino rises. The Kino rises triumphant in a scene which is a replica, as far as 
possible, of that depicted in the carving of the tympanum of the Church. Saint MICHAEL 
appears again during this dance in the porch of the Church. If possible a strong light 
above him, giving no shadow, to increase the ghostly appearance. 


Sr. MicHaEL : Woe to the inhabitants of the earth and the sea, for the devil is come 
down unto you having great wrath because he knoweth that he hath 
but a short time. 


VOICE : But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he be drowned in the depths of the sea. 


Risen Kino (rising above the dancers and gradually dominating the foreground) : 


You cannot fight Me: You cannot destroy Me. 
I am your own youth from time everlasting. 

I am your own hope for times to come. 
Without Me there is no joy, no spontaneity, 

No memory, no life. 

I am Love. Time evolves from Me. 

You coil around Me: think you hold Me: 
Think you possess Me, but I am ever free. 


Look, my beloved Sister, the rays of the sun 

Surround him and give light to the world. 

But they are wiser than they know. 

They do not fight or hold the source 

From which they draw their light. 

And thou, Askobert, lover of my Sister, the World ; 

Like Daedelus, the Smith, whose cunning caught the Minotaur of old ; 
Thou leader of the mind in Architecture, Science, Diplomacy, 
Business acumen and efficiency ; 

Great Askobert, hear Me. 

All great magnates are thee, Askobert ; , 

All who husband the fruits of the earth and of man’s skill ; 
And all these likewise fail if the fruits return to themselves. 

To man the planting, from God the nourishing, 

To God the increase who gives again for the planting. 

See! Still the age-old play subsists for ever. 
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Thou also know’st at the last that 

I only AM: The Faith of the dark presei 
The Hope of the brightening future, 

‘The winner of every war, the final balance s 


ASKOBERT (to QUENDREDA) : Look, my Queen, the whole u 


What are these reinforcements coming 
village ? 


Nine shrouded figures come in procession from the dire 
—tike a Greek frieze. Two tall ones leading—six smaller a 
They are met and led forward to the Kino by the two Ar 
spokesmen for Science and Art. 


ANGEL OF THE FarMER (Spokesman for Science) : 


Who are these shrouded ones who come f: 
Where lie the unknown ones who worship 
In ages past ? They are not dead for see, tł 
Gifts of art and science are 

Still the living heritage and basis of man’s 
Today. This is the plant that grows not 'o: 
Mortal soil, ‘ But lives and spreads aloft by 
witness of all judging God’. 

See! Here comes the Soul of Science. . 


As each ghost lays its offering at the feet of the Risen I 


continues. 


ANGEL OF THE FARMER: 


Science, proved by experiment and used thi 
Of experience of life, is science divine— 
Clean power and purpose clear—a union n 
Only in heaven. 

For man the test, 

For him the ‘ readiness is all’ ; to God wh 
This soul survived the rigorous test. He is 
Himself the evidence of that of which 
Appearances are made. He brings his gift 
Of Knowledge to the throne of grace. 


ANGEL OF THE Woman (Spokesman for Art) : 


Here one brings the gifts of Art. The best 
From man’s romantic quest : the Way of t: 
The Form of his world. These two co-ordi 
With Christ’s two commands, love of God a 
Neighbour as one’s self. Upon these two 
Hang all the beauty of grgcious living, 


«Harmony of rhythm, movement, colour, sound, 
Achieved by and through opposites contending 
But complementary. 
s Thus is the one true art of all time refound, 
Ever new yet ever the same, as is 
The visible body of all that lives. 
These two gifts—the root and branch of Kenelm’s stick— 
Bearing leaves of secondary arts from age to age. 


Six more ghosts, smaller, pass as she names them. 


Industry, Economics, Diplomacy, Commerce, Medicine of Body and of 
Mind, i 

Distribute the living sap upon which 

Civilizations subsist—the basic 


Conscience of mankind. 


Boru AnorLs : All can take part in this quest-—here all are kings. 
e What these loved most, this, what they were most prepared 
To die for. By this are they kings o’er death. 


ANGEL OF THE FARMER : 


And now the branch bears forth one strange new bud 
With promise of seed for times to come. 
n Reluctant it stands before the Rising Lord, 
Too concentrate upon its own growth yet 
To know that eternal life is coming 
Into being through the agency of mind, 
Wherever man’s own co-operation 
Of right action with God’s will is ratified. 


But see, this ghost, too, brings its gift, 
The promise of good work still to do 
And prophecy of full employment 

In which each man is king. 


Ghost of Nuclear Power places the Cross before the Kune. 


During all this ASKOBERT and QUENDREDA are showing ever greater signs of fear, anc 
now they too bow before the Risen ‘Kine. 


ASKOBERT : I see thee, dread Lord, rising around me in every anxiety. 
I faint. I am ill at the sight of thy ever-renewing strength. I know 
not which way to go, wkat word to say. 
Decision and argument fail fer all sides seem of no avail. 
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I know not even what is right. I fear thy deep and just 
I know only that Thou must win at the last. , 

Oh! Be not forever ranged against me. Forgive thy erring 
Askobert, the Divine Slave. 


QuenprepA: Oh! My dear brother. I see you rising like a glorious daw 
l coloured. Iridescent splendour crowns all the eastern Sky. 
me. I did not know my fire was the reflection of your light, 1 
subtleness your strength. Oh! Henceforth let me use my © 
defend the right and my fire to glorify Thy Name. Do not fc 


Nurse, who is among the worshippers, comes forward to her to console, a 
takes off QuENDREDA’s outer garment revealing one of white and gold benea 
Risen Lorp: Grief sobs its last anguished breath. 

Anger dies. Discord achieves to harmony. 
(to GravepicoER-DEATH who moves to stand as the shadow of the Lord durin 


Death is love and love is power, and all at last are beautifi 


a 


(to all) I still remain, 
I am the true cause, true law, true rite. 
I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Take my burden upon thee for my burden indeed is lıght. 


(to QUENDREDA) Come unto me, my own, and I will give you a crown of glc 
QuENpREDA goes forward to the orik of church. 

(to ASKOBERT) Come unto me, ye weary, and I will give you rest. 
ASKOBERT goes to join QQUENDREDA. 


CHorus or ANGELS (singing) : 


O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! - f 
How unsearchable are his judgements, and his ways past fu 


(Rome 


Triumphal music at end as the procession enters Church’: 


Finale of Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2 in D. Major, op. 43, . 
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*..., A SEARCH For Man’s 


Sanrry. The 
selected Tetters of Trigant Burrow. (Oxford 
University Press. New York. 1958. 592 pp. 
Bibliography and Index. $8.75) 


This book should be of interest to those 
concerned about the forces of disintegration 
in our world society, and their effect on in- 
dividual personality. It should be an in- 
spiration to those seeking a scientific basis 
for the ideas of social unity and spiritual 
harmony. ‘Trigant Burrow was one of the 
great integrators of our time and spent his 
life developing a technique to meet creative- 
ly the forces of personal and social disinte- 
gration. It is fitting that another great inte- 
grator, cne who sees man in his essential 
whpleness, Sir Herbert Read, should have 
written the Foreword. 


Sir Herbert writes: ‘Dr. Burrow began 
as a faithful pupil of Freud, and for twelve 
years practised Freudian analysis. For one 
important year he studied with Dr. Jung. 
But increasingly he became dissatisfied with 
the Freudian position «(especially as mam- 
tained by Freud’s followers), and Jung did 
not supply the key to the problem which, by 
1923, had become uppermost in his mind. 
He always claimed that he had remained 
faithful to the principles that he had early 
learned from Freud, and he was obviously 
disappointed when Freud, far from appre- 
ciating the application of these principles to 
a new field (‘the field of the behaviour of 
the organism as a whole’), misread and al- 
most wilfully misinterpreted his endeavours. 
Freud subsequéntly admitted his misunder; 
standing, but ever jealous of any deviation 
from orthodoxy, he remained fundamental- 
ly indifferent to Dr. Burrow’s extension of 
psychoanalysis to the social sphere. This 
indifference no doubt influenced the attitude 
of the scientific world in general. One 
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word of approval or encouragement from 
Freud would have made an immense differ- 
ence to the general acceptance and diffu- 
sion of Trigant Burrow’s main thesis. 


“That thesis, in its main clause, is surely 
something very simple, very comprehensible, 
and overwhelmingly important. It points 
to the anciently recognized truth that man 
is not a detached particle of life, pursuing a 
separate orbit, but that we are part of one 
another. From that fact it follows that the 
analysis of the individual can never be com- 
pleted without a consideration of the group 
of which he is an organic part. His very re- 
sistances to analysis are social resistances, 
and it is these social resistances, buried deep 
in the unconscious, that must be exposed. 
But just as personal resistances, which are 
the concern of orthodox analysis, cannot be 
successfully handled through mere discus- 
sion and theory but must be investigated 
by a special technique, so, Dr. Burrow main- 
tained, the social resistances must be in- 
vestigated by a special technique, and this 
could be only a group technique. The 
individual could not be separated from 
his social organism if the analysis was to 
bring to light unconscious social processes 
which are part of his social as distinct from 
his individual personality. Dr. Burrow 
therefore devised a technique of group 
analysis, and this was to be his distinctive 
contribution to the development of psycho- 
analysis and to the possible improvement of 
human behaviour in a corrupt world. The 
potential benefits of such a social therapy 
are so great that they deserve not only the 
attentive consideration of every responsible 
citizen of the world, but far more official 
attention than has yet been given to them.’ 
With these words Sir Herbert introduces us 
o some of the facts of Trigant Burrow’s 

- ggle and achievement. 
e 
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Tue LIFELONG SEARCH 


Dr. Burrow’s hfe appears to have follow- 
ed roughly four phases: the first ended in 
his thirty-fourth year (1909) and was a 
tme of search for his unique place as a 
scientist. The second phase began with his 
exhilarating studies with Jung in Zurich. 
Then followed a period of development in 
his research on group or phylo-analysis, as 
he called it. ‚And in 1923 Dr. Burrow 
formed the Lifwynn Camp. This was a 
summer camp in the Adirondacks in an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful lake setting, and here a 
group of both normal and neurotic individ- 
uals composed of Dr. Burrow’s associates, 
students, and patients, “as well as the mem- 
bers of his immediate family, provided ‘a 
test tube, so to speak, for an intensive study 
of the basic factors responsible for human 
conflict, in both its individual and’ social 

' aspects’. Some of the .original members 
of this camp continued to work with Dr. 
Burrow through the years and formed the 
nucleus of the Lifwynn Foundation when it 
was established in 1927. The Anglo-Saxon 
word ‘lfwynn’ was chosen by Dr. Burrow 
for its meanıng— joy of life’. f 

From 1932 to his death in 1950 Dr. 
Burrow’s research into phyloanalysis con- 
tinued, but his interest became centred’ upon 
the internal physiological changes accom- 
panying external behaviour—respiration, 
brain-wave patterns,: eye movements, to 
name a few—and their relation to behaviour 

' phenomena. Even in the days of his psycho- 

analytic practice, Burrow had sensed that 
distortions of behaviour were related to 
disturbances of physiological processes. His 
increasing ‘emphasis on patterns of internal 
tension, then, had its continuity with early, 
albeit theoretical, trends in his work. In 

The Neurosis of Man, Burrow described ‘ his 

accidental recognition of “a most unexpect- 
ed phenomenon”-—a barely perceptible 

sensation of pressure, stress or tension in t 

forepart of the head, especially in the reng 


i 
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sore 
of the eyes’. With continued experiménta- 
tion over a period of years, this sensation 
became more clearly defined, and’ proved, tye 
be related to a ceaseless preoccupa with 
the image of the self. In Burrow’s own 
words, ‘In this physiological localization of: 
the stress concomitant to the sense of separ- 
ation or conflict, we were at last “ getting 
warm”... We began to discriminate the 
pattern of ditention, of separation, of private 
self-interest, from that of cotention or the 
common, undifferentiated self-interest of ` 
man’s organism as a species.’ 


THE SociaL ORGANIZATION 


It might be useful to refer here to a pub- 
lication entitled Views and Ideas on Man- .- 
‘kind published by the Committee for the 
Study of Mankind, Chicago, in 1958. This 
publication consists of extracts froin replies 
received by the Committee from scholars 
working in various disciphnes or fields, 
giving descriptions of the ways in which 
their particular work relates to: “the man- 
kind problem’. One of these replies is from 
Professor Hans Syz, Dr. Burrow’s son-in- 
law, who works for the Lifwynn Founda- 
ticn which continues today at Westport, 
Connecticut. Professor Syz refers to Dr. 
Burrow’s phylobiological researches in the 
early twenties, which concerned mankind or 
man as a species, “since they were. directed 
toward .the investigation of. man’s basic 
motivations and toward determining generic 
causes of conflict and destructive trends. 
His basic postulates are ‘that a principle of 
organization or integratidn is operative 
throughout mankiid as a whole, that this 
principle is expressed not only in the func- 
‘tion of individual organisms, but also in the 
biological resources for interindividual and 
phylic cohesion, and that these coordinative 
forces have been interfered with by com- 
munity-wide disintegrative factors which can 
be submitted to scientific investigation. 
While science moves at present throughout 
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its Yarious disciplines toward integrated, human problems.’ 

organismic formulations, there remains an The reader who would like to have fuller 

a parently compulsive trend toward conflict information concerning the publication 

alism in the actual behavior of Views and Ideas on Mankind are referred 
individupls and of human society as a whole. to the July 1958 issue of the Institute’s 
It is this trend toward partisan hostility and Bulletin under ‘Observations’, ‘The Con- 
emotional dependence, reflected and enact- cept of Mankind-as-a-whole ’. 
ed in the lives of each of us, that phylobiol- 
ogy undertakes to study as a typical feature 
of inankind in its present stage of develop- 
ment.’ The solution, as Professor Syz sees 
it, lies in shifting human motivation to an 
altered basis. ‘In the approach to this 
generic problem of man’s dissociation, 
phylo-analysis employs a self-inclusive tech- - 
nique. The student challenges in the imme- 
diate moment his personalistic bias as a 
member.of the group not only through ob- 
servation and insight, but also through the 
proprioceptive technique of cotention de- 
veloped by Burrow around 1930. This 

~ technique consists in a differentiation of in- 
traorganismic tensional patterns that were 
found to be significantly related to motiva- 
tion and behavior. On the basis of this 

- procedure, contact with inherent, organismic 

forces is established, which permits in- i ; 
dividual and group to operate from an al- Dr. Burrow’s book The Social Basis of 
tered, comprehensive frame of reference. Consciousness, published in 1927, was 
Self-limited, wishful attitudes tend to be re- Severely criticized by professional colleagues, 
placed by species-oriented motivation, and but here is an instance of, his influence 
the criteria of investigation become less Teaching far beyond the mental confines of 
bound to personalistic and socio-cultural a Professional world : the book considerably 
prejudice. From the phylobiological per- influenced such creative thinkers as D. H 
spective it would seem that unless human Lawrence, Leo Stein, and Sir Herbert Read. 
motivation is thus shifted to an altered basis, The: latter wrote in his Education Through 
percepts’ and concepts will continue to reflect Art. ‘Lawrence was much influenced by 
divisiveness and hostility, and the “ concept Trigant Burrow, and in this way some of 
of mankind” cannot become effective. For Dr. Burrow’s ideas have been diffused 
it appears that it is only through the mobi- among people who have never heard his 
lization of internal phyloorganismic re- name’. In the same book Sir Herbert 
sources that the deflecting influence of the discusses his eu reaction to: Burrow s ve 
separative self-image is mitigated, and in- Social Basis of Consciousness, and gives the 
herent capacities for integration and social suggesHon that at the point at winch Prend 
coordination can become available for the ae US a SURED. ROMER ip EHC SESE 
understanding and management of general r M. M. 





Most of the letters published in the work 
under review refer to the third and last 
periods of the life of this pioneer who 
brought to his work the sensitive feelings and 
‘awareness of the artıst with the methods and 
knowledge of a- scientist. 


The minds with which Trigant Burrow 
communicated by means of a vast corres- 
pondence throughout his life included 
Freud, Jung, and Havelock Ells, John 
Dewey, Adolf Meyer, Alfred Korzybskj, and 
Lance L. Whyte. He exerted an influence 
upon many literary figures including D. H. 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Read him- 
self. In the publication under review there 
are letters written to these scholars, 
scientists, and writers, and with many other 
people in different spheres of activity, in- 
cluding his own family. 


INSTITUTE NEWS : { 


N- June, the number of volumes added 
to the accession list in the Institute’s 
library was 256, of which 240 were 

purchased and 16 were gifts. During the 
month 421 books were classified and cat- 
alogued. In the lending section, 1,045 books 
were borrowed, and 484 issued for refer- 
ence. In the reading room there were 287 
Indian and ‘foreign periodicals, and the 
average daily attendance was 75. 

* * o * 

The children’s section of the library, which 
opened in May, attracted between 60 and 
70 young readers each day during the month 
of June, while the number of enrolled mem- 
bers was 150. Membership is free to all 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, 
and the children’s library is open daily from 
3 p.m. to 7 p.m. During the monzh 289 
books were added to the accession list. Of 
those added, 42 were in Marathi ; the other 
language sections are Bengali, English, and 


fr... 
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Hindi. During the month 870 books we 

issued to children. The blackb and 
coloured chalks in the children’s feading 
room have proved very popular, and some 
of the drawings done by the children are of 
a very high standard. ` 


* * * 


The Institute w:ll close for the Puja 
vacation on 26 September and will reopen 
on 10 October. Lectures and classes, how- 
ever will not be resumed until 26 October. 

* * + 


At ‘the weekly classes on the Srimad 
Bhagavatam held on Wednesdays at 6-30 
pm. and conducted by Swami Omkara- 
nanda, attendance in June averaged 400. 

* * * 


Swami Mahananda conducts weekly 
classes on the Bhagavad-Gītā on Fridays at 
6-30 p.m. The average attendance in June 
was 450. 


SEPTEMBER LECTURES 


The Aesthetic Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 

Speaker: Abu Sayeed Ayyub, M.A. 

President : Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Education in Iran Today 

Speaker: Dr. Kamgar Parsi, 
Director, Iranian Cultural Studies, Calcutta 

President : Hira Lall Chopra, M.A., D.Litt. 

Morals, Materialism, and Religion 

Speaker: Ninian Smart, ' 
Lecturer in History and Philosophy of Religion, 
London University 

President : Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


Soclal Life in Eighteenth Century Calcutta 
- Speaker: Benoy Ghose, M.A. 


President : R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Education in France 


Speaker : 


September 3 


September 10 


September 11 


September 17 


September 24 
Jacques Pouliquen, 

Directgg, Centre Culturel Français, Calcutta 
President . Sunit@Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Litt, 
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SOCIAL CO-OPERATION AND PROGRESS 


K. P. Cuarropapnyay, M.Sc. (Cantab.), F.N.I. 


University Professor and Head of the Department of An- 
thropology at the University of Calcutta, Professor K. P. 
Chattopadhyay is a forceful thinker, as will be clear from the 
lecture reproduced below which was given at the Institute in 
May 1959. Since 1934 Professor Chattopadhyay has been 
a member of the Permanent Council of the International 
Congress of Anthropology, and was its Vice-President in 1952. 
. He has contributed to many scientific journals and is the 
author of several books, including A Plan for Rehabilitation 
in Bengal, Our Education, A Socio-Economic Survey of Jute 
Labour, and Undergraduate Students in Calcutta : How They 
- Live and Work. 


4 OCIAL structure differs from a biolog- 
g -ical organism in that the units 
composing the structure of society 
remain separate entities capable, within lim- 
its, of independent and similar existence. 
It is true that in the well-knit societies 
of certain lower forms of life, for example 
among insects, the division of social func- 
tion is accompanied by specific changes 
in bodily structure. Thus the worker 
bees differ in bodily structure from the 
queen bee and also from the male drones. 
Similar differences are found also m the 
highly organized ‘societies of ants and ter- 


mites. Such differentiation and, it must be 
said such close-knit organization, is lacking 
among ordinary mammals, although scme 
co-operation in the quest for food and in 
other matters can be observed. As there are 
monographs dealing with mutual aid in an- 
imal society, further discussion of this aspect 
of social co-operation is unnecessary here. 

In the society of human beings, we have 
various kinds of organization. Since man’s 
primary need is food, the social structure is 
influenced by the modes of obtaining it. In 
this study of some tribes which follow vari- 
3 methods of obtaining food, it must 
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be remembered that the practices mentioned 


their turn sharéd it with their brothers in as 
refer to conditions prevailing in the previous 


this way all the families Shared in theflesh ` 


4 


century or, at the latest, in the earlier part 
of the present century. Modern technology 
and the spread of European people have ‘ob- 
literated many of these customs, and some- 
times also the folk who practised them. 


PRIMITIVE PATTERNS OF CO-OPERATION 


The Australian aboriginals (using the term 
for the early folk of that continent) lived 
at a very low level of material culture.. ` The 
details noted are of one particular tribe but 
the pattern was similar for others. The,men 
hunted game; the women collected roots, 


tubers, and fruits and also the grubs of in- 


` 


sects ; they did not wear any kind of cloth- 
ing ; habitations were rudimentary. Usually 
windbreaks were set up in a place where the 
tribe stayed for some days, until it was nec- 
essary to move to a fresh area. Tribal ter- 
ritory was open to all members to gather 
food, although the local group, which was 
the smaller spatial unit, normally kept within 


certain defined limits. The food that the. 


women collected, apart from fish: caught 
with traps, constituted a fairly steady, though 
small, supply. This food was never shared 
but was consumed by the family itself. `The 
quantity collected, it may be added, did not 
leave a surplus for sharing. The flesh of 
game hunted by the men of the family was 
irregular in supply. But the custom in a lo- 
cal group was that when a large animal like 
the kangaroo was killed, the meat was shared 


. with the entire local group. 


A man lived with his wife and children ; 
but his wife was usually his mother’s broth- 
ers daughter. The father, his brothers, 
and the brothers of the mother all stayed in 
the same local group. Of the big game kill- 
ed, the hunter who took the main part got 
the largest share of the meat. The helpers 
usually got one foreleg each, but every. man 
in turn gave the major part of this food to 
his father and to his wife’s father, who j 


of the large animal killed, and no par? of it 
was wasted. ` 3 y 

A good deal of controversy has 
round these customs which are 
some, ‘to be examp-es of primitive commu- 


- nism. The practice of sharing appears, how- 


ever, to be nothing more than socio-econom- 
ic co-operation at a very humble stage of 


human culture. Tc judge from examples of | 


various primates, it is not unlikely that in a 


very early stage of kuman culture, the family - 





group; consisting of the male head and his . 


women and children, did not actually share 


vegetable food or the flesh of game with - 


other such units with whom they were on 


_ friendly terms, all living in a larger unit. 


The need for help, however, in hunting big 
game would inevitably have led to co-opera- 
tion among at least two such units. This 
would be all the more likely, if one group 


had no grown sons, and the other group had. - - 


This contact would lead to the develop- 
ment of mating b2tween the two groups. 
Certain Australian tribal customs 


an exogamous group used to have sex’ rela- 
tions inside their group. In the interest of 
food supply, on which life depended, sex 
jealousy between men of two separate groups 
would have to be avoided. This required 


family group, discouraged even earlier by 
needs of co-operation within the family. 
At a lower level cf life, among carnivorous 
animals like the wolf or tiger which hunt 
game, two individuals are drawn together 
by the mating impulse in the breeding sea- 
son. The association thus formed continues 
even when this biological factor has ceased, 
for: other biological factors, hunger and the 
urge to live, lead the two creatures to work 
together. Among primates and human be- 


ings, the sex impulse operates throughout the ` 
year and helps to bind the male and female - 


u suggest . 
that at one time tne men of what is now ` 


‘abjuring sexual rights inside the extended - 


ae 
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her. Jealousy at A uie A 
mati 


carnivore from others, but in human ‘beings 







of sex 
rights iqsidé the family groups. Here we 
have the beginnings of the surrender of in- 
dividual rights in the interest of the welfare 
of the group, i ; 

It is not suggested that all the early fis 
man family groups in aboriginal Australia 
deliberately sought such co-operation after 
discussion among themselves. It is known 
‘that Australia formérly had a greater rainfall 


and more plentiful fauna and flora than in. 


recent times. -If, at first, food was very easy 


to get, ‘socio-economic co-operation may not 
3 y3 * 


have been: firmly established. It may not 
even have developed. But as the climate 
changed for the worse the need for such co- 
operation would have grown. . 

‘A social or economic necessity may be 
present, but it is not everyone who can rec- 
ognize it and suggest-a solution. There are 
in all societies individuals with a more sen- 
sitive brain than the average. , If such in- 
dividuals are ‘not socially conditioned ‘to 
think and behave within rigidly determined 
channels, they will make their own reapprais- 
al of facts on their own original lines, re- 
sulting in innovations. It is likely that such 

‘a person, drawing upon the experience of 
working together in a group, hit upon the 
idea of extending such co-operation to the 
quest for food. There might have been 
other groups who did not accept such an 
innovation, but those family ‘units which 
took up co-operation in the quest for food 
would have had a far more regular supply 
of flesh food than the others. Their health 
would have been better, 
would have -survived, and the habit of 
working together in the chasé and in the 


sharing of its spoils would Have helped them: 


to withstand better the attacks of a' common 
enemy. These units would thus have had a 


unit of the male and female. of the. 


d leads to the extinction of mating. 


` situ in Australia itself 


more children 
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biological Mine over other groups and 
better chances of survival, and would thus 


. inexorably replace those units which had 


rot adopted co-operation. 
It is probable that these traits of culture 


“were borrowed by others when their advan- 


tages became very obvious. It cannot be 
proved that the co-operation developed in 
; it may have come 
about in the course of migration through 
Indonesia earlier. In any case this seems to 
have been the manner of the development 
of socio-economic co-operation amongst the 
Australian aboriginals. 

Among another people, the Eskimos, the 
maritime hunters of polar regions, such co- 
operation is found to an even greater degree 
in winter when the conditions of life are 
extremely difficult. In summer, the climate 
is mild compared to the dark winter months. 
The creeks and inlets become ice-free and 
allow of fishing. During this period, each 
Eskimo family lives in a separate tent pitched 
by some inlet, and the principal source of 
food is fish, supplemented by such scanty 
roots and berries as may be available. Dur- 
ing this period stores of flesh of game and 
marine animals are laid by for use in winter. 
Part of these stores are buried in pits in the 
winter hunting ground or in other places, 
and the caches indicated by suitable marks. 
The summer fishing waters are not the pri- 
vate property of any family, but if any such 
unit has pitched its tent by an inlet, no 
other family goes to fish there. There is no 
competition; food is to be had in plenty, and 
there is no community sharing. There is, 
however, scarcity in the matter of fishing 


_ tackle and of materials for making traps and 


harpoons. If. anyone has a spare trap or 
harpoon, a neighbour of the winter settle- 
ment’can have it for the asking. Also, if 
a whale is killed the entire settlement shares 
in flesh and blubber ; but the hunters keep , 
the precious whale bone needed for tools 
d weapons. In winter, a man killing fresh 
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game shares it with neighbours who have 
not had fresh meat for a few days. A hun- 
ter lost in a snow-storm can use, wıthout 
need of return, the caches of meat stored 


earlier by any man of the settlement ın the_ 


hunting territory. 

In the bitterly cold climate of the Polar 
regions, lack of food will kill a man in a 
few days due to lack of warmth. Agan, 
going without fresh meat in winter, when no 
fresh vegetable food is available, leads to 
sickness and death. 
that the Eskimo has been able to survive, 
and to build up his culture, in spite of his 
surroundings and the limited material re- 
sources available, only because of the very 
great degree of socio-economic ‘co-operation 
he practises. Here, again, probably all 
Eskimo units did not discover this great se- 
cret of progress, but those groups who did 
so must have flourished and spread, and 
diffused this feature of their culture amongst 
some of the others. 

In India there are tribal people who 
hved until recently by a system of shifting 
cultivation. The Khasis of Assam are one 
such people. Until about fifty years ago 
they were democratic in their societal pat- 
tern, and the so-called political chiefs or 
Stems had no greater right to the land of 
the Khasi states than had’other Khasi mem- 
bers. In return for the duties the chiefs 
performed for the state, however, they were 
allowed to draw the income from tolls on 
fairs and markets in their areas. Uncultivat- 
ed land belonged to the village and also to 
groups related by blood, rather like gotras. 
Cultivated land belonged to the family whose 
members brought it under tillage after clear- 
ing the forest. The right was, however, of 
usufruct, that is the benefits of the land be- 
longed to the family, but not the land ‘itself. 
If left untilled for a number of years, the 
_ family lost their right to it. Similar prac- 
tices in the matter of rights in land were 
known to have been operative among oth¥r 


It should be apparent 


shifting cultivators prior, to contact ith 
more advanced cultures. To clear lagd of 
virgin forest, and keep it free of the inroad 
of wild vegetation, was not a on 
in primitive conditions. Here again fo-oper- 
ation made tillage possible. 

Among tribes like the Mundas of Bihar, 
who have a settled agriculture with irrigation 
of terraced rice lands, we meet with traditions 
of community mghts in village lands. Barely 
a century ago, land allotted to a family for 
tillage reverted to the village if the family 
left it fallow for several years, being unable to 
cultivate it. Such land would be made over 
to other families who needed more land. It 
was the practice of community co-operation 
that enabled the Mundas to work togéther to 
guide the water through channels from up- 
land springs to their terraced fields, over a 
great distance. The organization of a large 
number of villages into bigger political units 
with a larger corporate life went hand in 
hand with such co-operation in the realm 
of material culture. 

In this connection two important facts 
should be noted. One is that community 
co-operation continued so long as adequate 
hunting and fishing territory and land for 
cultivation were available for all members 
of the group. Wher, due to conquest or the 
inroads of people cf an advanced culture, 
such land became scarce, and each family 
had to struggle for its own existence, com- 
munity co-operation tended to break down. 
Among the Veddahs of Ceylon, the inroad 
of tae advanced folk from India, before the 
Ckristian era, gradually limited their hunt- 
ing territory. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, anthropologis:s observed that each 
Veddah jealously guarded his hunting terri- 
tory. Nevertheless, some part of the earlier 
community pattern of co-operation persisted 
in the practice of common shelter and taking 
food together. Honey was also collected 
and shared communally in local groups. In 
the United States, the Amerindians lost their 


` 
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lakd to the European settlers. In California, 
we “ind that in the plains areas the Amer- 
india tribes had®* sharply defined family 
: for hunting and fishing ; but in the 
hill :at¥as where contact and encroachment 
was lest, communal rights in these respects, 
being survivals of community co-operation, 
still persist. 

In the Khasi hills, in Assam, the changes 
brought about by modern conditions have 
led to a scarcity of good cultivable land 
near villages, and also of building sites in 
villages. In the course of two visits to Maw- 
phlang, a village in the central Khasi hills, 
I observed a change from the community 
rights I have described, to the establishment 
of individual rights in land, even when the 
owner no longer utilized it himself. In these 
cases, scarcity of the source from which food 
supply formerly came, and observation of 
the absence of community rights in this res- 
pect among the advanced people with whom 
they came in contact, led to the breakdown 
of the earlier community pattern of co- 
operation. 

Among the Mundas, formerly each village 
belonged to a single group related by blood, 
and each family cleared and cultivated such 
land as it could manage alone. But later, as 
good cultivable land became less in some 
areas, families from these villages settled in 
places where more land was to be had. 
Here in the new area they were asked to 
bear a larger share of the burden of the total 
rent paid to the Raja of Chotanagpore. 
They were not entitled to receive land which 
had been left fallow ; this right was reserved 
for the original settlers. Here, therefore, 
was the beginning of class division at a very 
simple level of culture, and it created a cer- 
tain amount of difference in interest which 
weakened community co-operation. 


Tue Errects or Crass Division 


This factor of class division based on dif- 
ference of interests hampers progress, as the 
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welfare of the community as a whole is not ` 
perceived by that section of it which may be 
dominant for the time being. Examples 
illustrating how such conditions block the 
forward march of knowledge and culture are 
available from higher civilizations. 

The ancient Egyptians and Greeks and the 
ancient Hindus made some progress in 
mathematics and natural science. They also 
produced beautiful sculptures and magnifi- 
cent architecture, as well as systems of philos- 
ophy. But progress in science was poor and 
came to an end at a little beyond the ele- 
mentary stage. Among all three peoples, the 
dominant class, who had leisure to think, d'd 
not practise the common arts and crafts. 
Adequate food and other essentials came to 
them through the labour of others. In Egypt 
and in Greece, manual work was left to 
slaves. In India, the ‘ twice-born’ abstained 
from such material and productive work. 
To these aristocrats in the three lands, what 
mattered was knowledge and scholarship. 

Administrative needs felt by the heads of 
state in ancient Babylon seem to have led to 
the study of the shapes of cultivated fields, 
and to methods of computing their areas. A 
Greek in Alexandria systematized such 
knowledge, with, no doubt, additions of his 
own and of the post-Babylonian discoveries 
in Egypt and Asia Minor. The Indians dis- 
covered the rotation of the earth, and a 
theory of fluxions which was the beginning 
of the differential calculus. Probably such 
discoveries were provoked by the stud:es of 
the stars made by the early seafarers who 
went to India and took their culture with 
them. The agricultural seasons could also 
be determined by the study of the stars, and 
such knowledge assumed a special impor- 
tance in Egypt owing to the need to predict 
when the Nile would be in flood. The dom- 
inant group in these civilizations had to 
devote their minds to such studies ; but the 
careful observation of the properties of dif- 


y materials’ and how heat and light 
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affected them, and the making of apparatus 
to judge such effects, was not their concern. 

The Muslim Arabs, who in the beginning 
had a democratic tradition derived from the 
teaching of the Prophet of Islam, carried 
forward scientific studies in certain fields. 
But the powerful socio-religious conditioning 
that Islam imposed, and also, soon after the 
Arab Empire arose, the delegation of manual 
arts to a low rank in society, set a limit to 
such progress. . The formal practice of a 
craft, like sewing a cap, which some of the 
Muslim rulers followed in imitation of what 
their Prophet had done at one period in his 
life, does not go against the above facts inas- 
much as such actions were mere gestures. In 
Italy, the needs of the merchants and mer- 
chant rulers of the Renaissance led to some 
important discoveries in science, for example 
by Galileo ; but here also the crushing weight 
of socio-religious conditioning stopped origi- 
nal thinking in science. The burning of 
Bruno at the stake and the imprisonment of 
Galileo in his old age were not the proper 
incentives to independent scientific thinking. 
There was no social co-operation between the 
artisans and the ruling class who patronized 
the universities. ‘The men who contributed 
to the intellectual output of these ancient 
civilizations did not consider the problems 
of the people who worked with their hands; 
the work of the former was connected with 
the eternal problems of life and death— 
hence the flowering of systems of philosophy. 
The sculpture of the human face and figure 
in Egypt developed from the desire for im- 
mortality. The innate drive of the ego and 
of love impelled such leisured aristocrats 
towards the creation of the magnificent as 
well as the beautiful in the fields of archi- 
tecture and other arts. 

It was only in western Europe, especially 
in Holland and England after the Refor- 
mation, that co-operation occurred between 
the intellectuals, the merchants, and the 
craftsmen. That section of society “3 
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institutions for scientific *and industri 
search. The Royal Society of Engl 
founded by such men. The much 
freedom of thought enjoyed in the 
parts of Europe at that time also -enabled 
sensitive minds to carry forward their in- 
vestigations without fear of social disapprov- 
al involving deterrent punishment. 


Procress THROUGH CULTURAL CONTACT 


It is well known that the Renaissance be- 
gan with the impact of Hellenic and other 
ancient contributions to knowledge, on 
European thought, transmitted through the 
University of Cordova in Spain, and also 
through the men of learning who left 
when the Muslims conquered Constantino- 
ple. It was, in a sense, co-operation in the 
world of thought on an international scale. 
Normally, the words ‘cultural contact’ are 
used for this type of non-deliberate co-opera- 
tion. It is to be noted that the systematiza- 
tion of the discoveries of the properties of 
triangles, squares, circles, and other geomet- 
rical forms occurred in a land where more 
than two cultures had then commingled. Still 
earlier, in Asia Minor, where there were 
Mesolithic cultures of folk who certainly 
cut and gathered graniferous grass that grew 
wild in this region, there is clear evidence of 
inter-communication between different folk 
early in the next stage of culture, that of 
grain growing. It seems likely that the ob- 
servation needed to grow grain from the 
seeds of grasses already collected and utiliz- 
ed as food, arose out of the intellectual 
stimulation that occurs when different cul- 
tures meet. , 

It is a well-known psychological fact that 
when social conditioning leads a person, or a` 
group of persons, to respond to the percep- 
tion of certain facts always in a particular 
way, this kind of response tends to attain a 
degree of unawareness almost like that of a 
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reNex action. At any rate, there remains 
littl likelihood of the stimuli being turned 
over in the mind’ for alternative conative 

“action, and the response being made through 
other thannels. This is why crisis in a cul- 
ture, When the set patterns’ of behaviour, 
explicit ks well as implicit, prove inadequate, 
starts new creative activity to realign the 
structure of that culture in harmony with 
the new conditions. Cultural contact or 
impact is usually one of the principal reasons 
for changed conditions in mental outlook as 
well as in material life. This form of non- 
deliberate co-operation, as I have termed it, 
is one of the fruitful sources of original dis- 
coveries and inventions. 

In the early phases of human culture, the 
conditions of life were extremely hard. The 
supply of food was limited and precarious. 
Man’s control over nature existed mainly in 
magical beliefs, with little reality behind 
them. In these circumstances, any particu- 
lar set of rules of social behaviour binding 
a group together, and enabling them to 
survive, tended to be clung to with extreme 
tenacity through fear of extinction. It. is 
this rigidity in outer behaviour and inner 
thought that, in early times, made new dis- 
coveries and inventions develop at such a 
slow rate. This is also the reason why tribal 
folk living in isolation originated very few 
new traits of value to mankind in general. It 
was the desire to live and the fear of death 
that drove these early human societies to 
rigidity in behaviour. But, as one of our 
darsanas states, Prakrti displays the same 
pattern of dance but once. A social group 
who cling to the same way of life in a 
changing world will eventually find the 
minor variants of that pattern exhausted. 
They will then face that extinction, the fear 
of which drove them along this path. Pro- 
gress came, as we have seen, when the 
rigidity broke down. i 

From the facts and reasons noted so far, 
it will be apparent that the factors essential 
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for progress are (a) social co-operation in- 
side the group; (b) co-operation in the 
realm of mental and material culture with 
other groups, deliberate or non-deliberate ; 
and (c) freedom from undue social con- 
ditioning. 


Mopern Forms or Co-OPERATION 


In all modern States it is recognized that 
a substantial portion of the national income 
should be spent on the welfare of the citi- 
zens. ‘This is one form of social co-operation. 
The emphasis on such spending for welfare 
may be of greater or lesser degree, but the 
principle is accepted, whether the govern- 
ment is capitalist or communist. 

In England, for example, primary educa- 
tion and a good deal of post-primary edu- 
cation of the type termed secondary, is free. 
There are also secondary schools which 
charge fees, but the sons and daughters of 
poor and lower middle-class families who do 
not want to go to such expensive schools, 
can receive quite good instruction in free 
secondary schools. Stipends to cover fees 
and maintenance are awarded to a very 
large proportion of the university students, 
if they come from needy families. There is 
also an excellent National Health Service. 
Some of these measures were promoted early 
in this century, and expansion of amenities 
came later. Although the party in power has 
changed from Liberal in the earlier part of 
this century, to Conservative, with a limited 
period of Labour government in between, 
such amenities have not ceased to expand, 
except to a limited extent after the recent 
world war. Although the dominant section 
of this State is not the working class, a large 
portion of the national income controlled by 
the ruling group goes to meet the welfare 
needs of those who do not hold power. 

In Sweden, also a capitalist country, edu- 
cation is free as in England. There are 
sanatoria for the sickly children of free 
and free lunch is supplied in winter 
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at school if the parents of the child notify 
the school authorities that they cannot other- 
wise arrange for it. No means test 1s ap- 
plied ; on enquiry I learnt that this is con- 
sidered unnecessary as the privilege is rarely, 
if ever, abused. This particular arrange- 
ment provides an example of co-operation 
between the State and the citizens in the 
proper distribution of amenities. 

In the U.S.S.R. education is free up to 
the secondary level everywhere. University 
education is also largely financed by the 
State. The State also looks after the health 
of its citizens. Teachers as well as factory 
workers are given free holidays at health 
resorts. 

Obviously the dominant sections of the 
people in all three States see to it that a 
large portion of the national income goes to 
promote the welfare of the entire communi- 
ty. The proportion of the total so spent is 
much larger in the U.S.S.R. than in the 
United Kingdom. The Soviet Government 
believe that the arrangements they have for 
election to the legislature and for the con- 
trol and management of farms and facto- 
ries, best promote the deliberate co-operation 
of their citizens in the control and distribu- 
tion of the national wealth for the common 
good.” The government of the United 
Kingdom considers the system of parlia- 
mentary government to be superior, and 
holds that it is democratic. They criticize the 
Soviet system as being based, in their view, 
on dictatorship. It is to be noted that in 
both countries there is nationalization of 
industries—very limited in the United King- 
dom and almost complete in the U.S.S.R. 

In India, the party in power, Congress, 
has expressed its objective to be a socialist 
pattern of society. A few industries and or- 
ganizations have been nationalized, and the 
State has taken over zemindaris from the 
landlords. ‘Two Five-Year Plans have been 
in operation and a third is in preparation. 
The important question for our citizens no 
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is to find the best way of ,ensuring pro 
through co-operation between all sectio 
the people and those who run the machinery 
of government. : , 

It is well-known that in Britain at the 
beginning of ‘the. last century, paqament 
was controlled by the landed aristocfacy and 
big businessmen. The lower middle class and 
the working class, who together constituted 
the majority of the citizens, had practically 
no franchise. The organized agitation of 
these two sections of the British populace 
secured limited reforms in 1832. The needs 
of colonial administration, and the rising 
power of organized labour, slowly secured 
concessions in the way of amenities. At pres- 
ent, although there was at one time a fairly 
long-lived Labour Ministry (ignoring earlier 
brief interludes), a limited number of rich 
families control the greater part of the vast 
wealth ın the private sector of industry and 
commerce. There is little likelihood of 
voluntary relinquishment of such wealth and 
power on the part of their owners. 

In England the power of the landed aris- 
tocracy and the King was broken much 
earlier, at first through civil war between 
the Yorkists and the Lancastrians, and later 
through the revolution of 1642. The com- 
mon people who, ın the war, had joined the 
party against the King tried to abolish all 
titles, privileges, and class distinctions. But 
in the absence of the large-scale concentra- 
tion of labour which occurred when Britain 
was industrialized, these Levellers, as they 
were called, failed in their objective and were 
ruthlessly suppressed. Later, when Britain 
had a large empire, the revolts of the sub- 
ject-people, as in Jamaica or India, were 
mercilessly crushed. The motive force of 
these steps was not fear of insecurity, as was 
the case with primitive folk, but the securing 
and maintaining of wealth and power in the 
hands of a limited group. The type of con- 
certed action by which a particular class in 
society secures its rights, or enlarges its 
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th and power, leaves its impress, like 
sockl conditioning, on its behavioural atti- 
tude*to other people. This accounts for the 
kind of cruelty which, as we have seen, 
eccurs. The ruthlessness which marked the 
elimination of politically opposed coteries in 
the U.AS R. was a similar outcome of the 
bitter and savage fighting during the revo- 
lution of 1917, the long war of intervention 
that followed it, the terrible visitation of the 
German Nazi armies in 1940-5, and the cold 
war that has since then been operative. Here 
also fear of losing the gains in socialist econ- 
omy and, in some cases, fear of a loss of 
personal or group power, has been the driv- 
ing force. l 


THE FORCES AGAINST PROGRESS IN INDIA 


Poltical independence has come to India 
without much violence, although this ele- 
ment has not been entirely absent. The win- 
ning over of Indian army men in the Azad 
Hind army of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
and their participation in the fight in Burma 
and Assam, the naval rising in Bombay, and 
thé restiveness of the mass of the population 
with the threat of violence, were factors in 
securing the liberation of India as much as 
the organized, peaceful, non-violent non-co- 
operation and political awareness of the 
masses built up under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Success came when the 
British rulers realized that all sections of the 
community were working together for a 
common goal. There was one umportant dis- 
sentient, for the Muslim leadership was not 
prepared to work together with the other 


political fighters. They had secured conces- - 


sions for their upper class through co-opera- 
tion with the foreign rulers, but their con- 
scious rank and file men also wanted in- 
dependence. The foreign rulers encouraged 
.the demand for a separate Muslim State. 
The result was the partition of India which 
sadly weakened the country. If it had been 
possible by sufficient foresight over a long 
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period to work to secure co-operation wıth 
the dissident section of the Muslims, this 
tragedy could have been averted 

Details on this point I have discussed else- 
where. I mention the here be- 
cause there are forces still operative waich 
stand seriously in the way of the integration 
of our people at all levels. In dealing with 
the various problems that face us, the dif- 
ferent States take measures which make the 
people who form the minority language and 
cultural groups feel that they are aliens If 
a young man finds, when trying to secure 
employment, that the language area from 
which he comes, or, to put it bluntly, the 
fact that he is a Bihari or a U.P. man, or 
a Tami, counts more than do other qualh- 
fications, and if, ın securing admussior to 
professional colleges, the same considerations 
apply, he will be driven to conclude :hat 
there is little co-operation between the dif- 
ferent regions of India in these vital matters 
which concern trainmg for life and employ- 
ment. ‘This discrimination operates not 
merely in the sphere of employment of «du- 
cated youth, but of unskilled labour alsc, as 
a matter of deliberate policy on the part of 
employers. Actions of this type inevitably 
bring their reaction. There is also a tiend 
in political electioneering to emphasize caste 
disparateness. The consciousness of caste has 
been present ın our country since early times 
The older caste groups were weakening 
under modern conditions, but a wider caste 
‘feeling is growing up under the dehbecate 
encouragement of political organizations. 
That social and economic co-operation oj all 
sections of our people that ıs essential for 
progress is bound to be seriously hampered 
by these trends against integration. 

Another danger against which we have 
to guard in India in the interest of progress 
is that of blind and indiscriminate accept- 
ance of propaganda and directives. India 
has a tradition of bold, clear, and logical 
poos unfettered by fear. It was possible 
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for one of our darganas to proclaim that the 
existence of ISvara (the personal aspect of 
Brahman of the Upanisads) was not proved 
owing to the absence of supporting evidence. 
Nevertheless, this freedom has been limited 
to advanced thinkers. Reverence for the 
guru, the teacher, but not necessarily in the 
academic field, does not imply lack of dis- 
crimination. In fact the teacher who fails 
to instil this virtue in‘the student or disciple 
has proved his inability to discharge his 
duty. Here also our traditional view is that 
' a preceptor does not desire victory over a 
disciple. The disciple should therefore be 
able to examine the teacher’s pronounce- 
ments critically. For the common people, 
however, blind obedience to the guru and 
acceptance of his utterances, and faith in the 
overlord as their ma-bap (mother .and 
father) have been preached over centuries. 
Such an outlook in thought and behaviour 
circumscribes that freedom of thought and 
action that alone can promote discoveries, 
inventions, and innovations. 

In modern conditions, the persistence of 
this type of limited mental outlook in our 


„country will lead to the development of a’ 


personality cult and will retard the growth 
of awareness of democratic rights and re- 
sponsibilities, on the part of the common 
* folk, which alone can promote democratic 
co-operation. Indoctrination of any kind, 


whether ancient or modern, has such an — 


effect. In the U.S.S.R., the older tradition 


of looking up to the, Tsar of all Russia as’ 


‘little father’ has, under the influence of a 
somewhat rigid indoctrination in a particu- 
lar system of socio-economic theory, devel- 
oped into a personality cult. As Marxism 
and its revised version, Leninism, are icoņo- 
clastic in outlook, so feudal and medieval 
practices and bourgeois society and its ideals, 
have no room for revival in the land of the 
Soviets. Widespread higher education, the 
teaching of science, and the encouragement 


of older pupils and young students to “4 
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sue exploration and experiments ‘on th 
own, along with leisure to think, tendf to 
correct this mental limitation. 

We are vulnerable to a much greater 
degree in this respect in India, as medieval 
views and practices here live side by side 
with our loftiest ancient truths and tle most 
advanced modern attitudes. Also facilities 
for secondary education and the learning of 
science have not reached more than a small 
proportion of our masses. The credulity 


with which people flock to utter frauds who ` 


claim to work -miracles, and the ease with 
which separate political groups are formed 
round various individuals representing little 
difference in ideology, are signs of the danger 
already mentioned. The economic insecurity 
of large sections of our people, even to the 
extent of not having enough food and other 
essentials, leaves little room in the minds of 
these persons to observe facts, to ‘weigh up 
evidence, and judge whether the panacea 
suggested is workable or useful. 

‘The position has been aggravated by the 
attitude of the government. Under „British 
rule the administration was mainly carried 
out ‘by persons trained to a narrow view of 
problems: maintaining the empire, and en- 
suring high pay for administrators and large 
profits for British businessmen. Arrogance 
and avoidance of contact with the common 


“folk were hall-marks of the top bureaucrats 


of those days. At present, unfortunately, the 
old indifference to the general public re- 
mains. 'Co-operation is limited to influential 
sections of the electors. Also that' class of 
our people, the rich businessmen, who kept 


-in the good graces of the foreign government 


prior to independence, while contributing 
also to, Congress funds to be on the safe 
side, have at present a far greater control 
over the machinery of government than the 


common people, in spite of adult franchise. , 


This particular section in any nation has in 
all ‘ages shown greater care to ensure its own 
profit, rather than national welfare. In an- 
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Chat Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
theich traders Welcomed Persian victories 
in the interests of their business. In modern 
America, President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion discovered that research work on the 
production of artificial rubber, essential for 
nationaAsecurity in war time, had been held 
up under an agreement with a big industrial 
firm of chemical goods in another country, 
in the interests of mutual profit. In India, 
picketing and the boycotting of British goods 
in Bengal in 1931-2 was hampered by busi- 
ness interests contributing money to a Con- 
gress organization on condition that the 
party diverted its forces to some other objec- 
tive: $ 

The difficulties hindering the successful 
economic development of our nation are 
aggravated by some of the conditions under 
which work has to be carried out. The first 
requisite is to solve the problem of the scar- 
city of food and other essentials to life, and 
to arrange for the supply of more amenities. 
_ Planning for the whole country in all sectors 
is essential for success ; and planning means 
curtailment of the freedom of the producer, 
the distributor, and the consumer, and the 
placing of enormous power in the hands of 
the State administration. In a backward 
country the combination of these forces may 
lay the foundation of a dictatorship. If, 
however, such limitation of freedom in fa- 


vour of the executive is voluntarily accepted, 


by those concerned, with the awareness that 
it is essential for the welfare of the nation 
as a whole, the danger of mental subser- 
vience to leadership and the eventual setting 
up of totalitarian rule can be avoided. If 
such awareness leads to the scrutiny of the 
implementation of the Plans, it will mini- 
mize slackness and dishonesty at the top, at 
the bottom, and in the middle, which is at 
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present rendering many of the planned proj- 
ects in our country less effective. 


In a land with an ancient tradition of 
acceptance of the word of the guru, and of 


looking up to the ruler as a beneficent par- 


ent, initiative in respect of these changes 
can come only if the men at the top in all 
avenues of life, including political organiza- 
tions, set an example of honest, selfless work, 
surrendering personal profit, prestige, and 
prerogative for the common welfare of all. 
It is also essential that dishonesty and cor- 
ruption be put down with exemplary and 
deterrent punishment. Slackness in this re- 
spect, enabling offenders to get away with 
ill-gotten gains, has a demoralizing effect. It 
is a matter for regret that such anti-social 
acts are increasing in. frequency and are 
being openly defended. 


The association of workers’ representatives 
and people of known integrity with officials, 
in order to promote co-operation at all levels, 
is essential in these circumstances. Apart 
from making democracy and a socialist pat- 
tern of society somewhat more real, such 
steps will help in reducing dishonesty among 


` officials and their superiors, and will also be 


a curb on their autocratic actions. If all 
these corrective steps are taken, and if co- 
operation is promoted between those who 
hold power and those who have voted them 
to power, the men in humbler walks of hfe 
will be inspired to keep alive the idealistic 
urge that they must have felt in their 
younger days. They will devote themselves 
to work, not merely for personal gain, but 


also in the wider interest of the nation as a 


whole. Since officials and ministers arc 
drawn from high and low sections of socicty 
they will also come under the influence of 
these community welfare promoting forces. 
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PETER STORRS, M.A. ° 


At one time Director of Public Relations in Cyprus (1956-9), 

Peter Storrs is now the Regional Information Officer, British 

Information Services, Calcutta. In the light of recemg events 

in Cyprus, the following lecture which was givén at the Insti- 
tute on 6 August, will be read with great interest. 


S'a former servant ‘of the Colonial 
A Government of Cyprus you will, I 
know, appreciate’ that I must be 
somewhat circumspect in what I say today. 
I propose, therefore, to give you a: bird’s- 
eye view of the history of this most lovely 
island up to the present day and to indicate 
the lines on which the new Republic of 
Cyprus has been designed. I ought per- 
haps to reveal the fact oe I ‘have a 
family affection for the is and and its 
people, my uncle having been Governor 
of the island between 1926 and 1932. 
Although he had his house burned: down 
over him and lost a unique collection of art 
treasures, he bore no grudge towards the 
people, condemning only the short-sighted 
policy of the instigators of violence, who have 
not in the long run achieved what they set 
out to. As for myself, I look back on two 
years of difficult, and sometimes dangerous, 
service with many happy memories. It is 
fortunate that in life one tends to forget the 
bad and remember only the good. In pub- 
lic as in private life it is natural that on 
occasions the heart should rule the head, 
and that people should think with their emo- 
tions rather than with their intelligence. All 
parties must plead guilty, and none can be 
absolved from some measure of guilt in the 
blood which was shed before freedom came. 


As with so, many countries the geography 
of Cyprus has dictated its history. It lies, 
as may be seen from the map, in the’ heart 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, astride tge 
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trade routes from Europe to the Middle and 


Far East. In Cyprus, Europe and the Orient 
meet and merge. It was natural, therefore, 
that throughout its history it should be a 
factor in the power politics of empires seek- 
ing to dommate the Mediterranean Sea. 

It is a small island with no more than half 
a million people, of whom roughly 400,000 
look upon themselves as Greeks, and just 
under 100,000 regard themselves as Turks. 
There are a number of other small minori- 
ties; including Maronites and Armenians. 
The island is about ninety miles long and 


between fifty and sixty miles wide. It lacks , 


a sufficient water supply and has no deep- 
water harbours. Its main exports are citrus 
fruits, wine, tobacco and, of course, the 
carob, the staple animal feeding stuff of the 
Middle East. In addition it has certain 
mineral resources such as copper ; indeed the 


Greek ‘word kupros, from which the island 
However, it , 


gets its mame, means copper. 
was not because of its economic riches, but 
because of its strategic position that it was, 


throughout the centuries, subjected to foreign | 


rule. Since neolithic times it has seen the 
crash of successive civilizations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and has usually been the 


vassal of those who held command of the ` 


surrounding sea. The empires of Egypt and 
Assyria, of Persia, Greece, and Rome, of 
Byzantium and Venice have invaded, ruled, 
and been expelled. The population has never 
been united or strong enough to defend it- 
self unaided, nor is it today. The new Re 
public’s independence and security is guaran- 
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Wandering around the ruins of Amathos or : 
Salamis you can find relics of the Ptolomies,. 
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Ned by Greece, Turkey, and Britain, 
allțof whom will have troops: on the island. 

Much of the history of the island still lies 
buried in its soil. It is a gold mine for 
archaeologists, “and the Cyprus Museum, 
though small, is one of the richest of the 
Middl& East. There you can see relics of 
neolithic occupation, of Minoan settlers from 
the Aegean, of leaf-shaped iron age swords. 
In the, central mountain range you can see 
cedars of the sort used by Hiram, King of 
Tyre, to build his fleet. You can dive into 
the water on the south coast and, if lucky, 
remnants of Phoenician glass. 


the Macedonian rulers of Egypt who ruled 
Cyprus for 300 years until the coming of the 
Roman Empire in 58 3.c. Mark Anthony 
made a personal present of the island to 
Cleopatra, but in 27 B.c. it became a mili- 


tary Roman .province under a Roman pro-. 


Consul. It was such a Roman pro-Consul 
that ın a.p. 45 Barnabas and Paul (the for- 
mer a Cypriot) converted to Christianity at 
Paphos in the south-west of the island, the 
legendary birth place of Venus. This pro- 
Consul was, in fact, the first ruler in the 
world to become a Christian. Barnabas was 
later martyred by the Jews and was buried 
in Cyprus. Secure under the Roman Em- 
perors, the islanders became bywords for 
luxury, immorality, and sloth. Despite this, 
by the fourth century Christianity was firmly 
established, and the island was visited by 
the Byzantine Empress, Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, who, you will re- 
member, declared Christianity to be the offi- 
cial religion of the Byzantine Empire. With 
the splitting of the Roman Empire into east 
and west, Cyprus became a province of the 
Byzantine Empire, but throughout this 
period the island was subjected to constant 
marauding by Saracen fleets, for this was 
the period of the rise of Islam. 
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not to the Saracens nor to the Turks that 
the Byzantine Governor had to surrender, 
but to King Richard I of England, who land- 


. ed an invading force on his way to the Cru- 


sades, soon after which he sold the island 
to the Knights Templar, one of the threc 
great military orders of Knights taking part 
in the Crusades against Islam. The Knights 
Templar, however, were only able to hold the 
island for a year, whereupon King Rich- 
ard placed it in the hands of the Lusignan 
family, a French noble family who had taken 
a prorbinent part in the Crusades. For the 
first time in its history Cyprus was more or 
less independent and remained so until 1489 
when the island was ceded to Venice by the 
Venetian Queen of the last King of Cyprus. 
The forts at Famagusta in the south, and at 
Kyrenia in the north are monuments to 
Venetian power in the Eastern Mediterra- 
néan. But sea communications between 
Venice and Cyprus were long and difficult 
and in 1571 Famagusta was besieged and 
taken by the Turks and its last Venetian 
Governor savagely murdered. For the next 
three centuries Cyprus was to be an insignif- 
icant province of the Ottoman Empire. 
The first significant date in its modern 
history is, of course, Greek independence in 
1821. Greek independence day is still cele- 
brated with enthusiasm by Greek Cypriots. 
However, atterhpts at insurrection by Greek 
Orthodox Church leaders were savagely sup- 
pressed, and the leaders executed, for Church 
leaders, then as now, were the political 
mouthpieces of the people.~ 
- The setond most significant event in the 
modern ‘history of Gyprus was the advance 
of Russia into Asia Minor, and the slow de- 
cay of the Ottoman Empire. Thus it was 
that in 1878 at the Congress of Berlin the 
administration of the island was ceded by 
the Turks to Great Britain as a place 
d’armes, or strong point, to help Turkey in 
case of trouble with the expanding Russian 


Despite the growing power of Islam it was } Empire. Cession, of course, coincided with 
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the opening of the Suez Canal and the grow- 
ing importance of the Eastern Mediterranean 
as a trade route between the West, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. Cession to 
Britain opened up Cyprus to European trade. 
It was not until the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914 that Cyprus was an- 
nexed by Great Britain (Turkey having sup- 
ported the Central Powers). In 1925 it be- 
came a Crown Colony. Even then the 
Cypriots were under a legal obligation of 
paying an annual tribute of £92,000 to the 
Turkish Government and this burden was 
lifted from them by the British Government 
in 1927 m return for payment by Cyprus of 
£10,000 towards imperial defence. Mean- 
while, municipal government and a central 
Legislative Council and Executive had been 
established, and the foundations laid for a 
Cyprus Civil Service. The island enjoye 

peace and growing prosperity. f 


Tue Enosis MOVEMENT 


Here I must mention the Enosis Move- 
ment which, as most of you know, inspired 
the tragic troubles of the past few years. In 
brief ıt was a political movement led by the 
leaders of the Church and calling for the 
union of Cyprus with Greece, for the Greeks 
of Cyprus think of themselves as Greeks and 
want to be Greeks It had been made clear 
to the British very early on that the Greek 
Cypriot leaders hoped that the British would 
facilitate this union. However, when in 1915 
Cyprus was offered to Greece, on condition 
that that country entered the Great ‘War 
on the side of the Allies, the offer was re- 
fused. No Greek Government seemed partic- 
ularly interested in the island until after 
the Second World War. Indeed the great 
Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Venizelos, went 
on record as saying he was not prepared to 
“spoil the name of the mother, for the 
child’. However, agitation grew and in 
1931 there were riots which led to the burn- 
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of Church leaders, and the suspension of thé 
Legislative Council. , 
From then until today @yprus has had no 
representative Government but has been 
ruled by the Governor aided by a nominated 
Executive Council. It was only with the 


election in 1950 of the present Archbishop. 


of Cyprus, Makarios II, that the embers of 
the Enosis Movement began to be fanned 
into flame once more. The Archbishop, who 
was‘ only in his early thirties when elected, 
is a typical product of the Byzantine Church: 
a pmiest-politician. “He was able successfully 


to enthuse Greek Cypriot youth, but failed — 


to realize that national aspirations are not 
always in line with political realities. ‘The 
Bntish authorities adopted a laissez-faire 
policy towards Enosis until terrorism broke 
out. During the thirties, as a result of the 
world-wide economic depression, many hun- 
dreds of Greek Cypriots had emigrated not 
to Greece, but to the United Kingdom 
where there are now some 60,000 lving. 
The Turkish Cypriot emigrants, on the other 
hand, preferred to go to Turkey. This 
laissez-faire attitude on the part of the 
British extended also to education. It was 
considered to be both easier and fairer to 
let the Greeks and Turks organize their own 
education and school affairs, and thus ıt was 
that Greek schools came under the direct 
influence of the Greek Board of Education 
in ‘Athens,- and, of .teachers from Greece. 
Thus, the Enosists had ready-made agents. 
Moreover, since there were no higher edu- 
cational facilities in the island, Cypriots went 
to Athens, Istanbul, or London for university 
and technical training. ~ 


TuroucH TRAGEDY TO COMPROMISE 


I shall not go over in detail the five tragic 
years from 1955 to 1960 during which 
British relations with the Greek Cypriot 
community and, indeed with Greece, deterio- 
rated sometimes almost to breaking point. 


ing of Government House, the banishment ¢ Mistakes were made on all sides and this is 
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nèjther the time nor the place for a post- 
mdrtem. Suffice it to say that the activities 
of the Greek terrorist organization, Eoka, led 
by Grivas, had a catalytic affect on the 
Turkish community, who were not prepared 
to exchange one foreign flag, British, for 
another’ Greek ; in this they were firmly and 
fully backed by the Turkish Government. 

From the beginning the British had insis- 
ted that Cyprus was an international prob- 
lem and not-a purely Anglo-Cypriot problem, 
and to this end in 1955 Harold Macmillan, 
the then Foreign Secretary, had summoned 
a tripartite conference in London to consider 
the Cyprus question. The conference broke 
down and for the next four years the Greek 
Government made annual appeals to the 
United Nations on behalf of the Greek 
Cypriots. The United Nations advised the 
parties concerned to resume ‘negotiations. 
Such was the danger to the eastern flank of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Alhance that the 
Secretary General of that organization, with 
the consent of the three Governments con- 
cerned, attempted mediation. Perhaps as a 
result of this attempt, what has been called 
the miracle of Zurich took place. The Greek 
and Turkish Prime and Foreign Ministers 
met in Switzerland and agreed on a compro- 
mise solution which was later discussed in 
London with the British Government, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, and Dr. Kutchuk, the 
Turkish Cypriot leader. 

In February 1959 the London Agreements 
were signed. These outlined the basis on 
which an independent republic, safeguard- 
ing the interests of all concerned, should be 
worked out. It did not go into details. 
These agreements are in fact a compromise. 
The Greek Cypriots have had to abandon 
their aspirations for Enosis, the Turkish 
Cypriots have’ abandoned their counter 
claim for partition of the island, and, for 
their part, the British have abandoned sover- 
eignty over the island. For many years the 
British Chiefs . of Staff maintained that it 
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was necessary to have Cyprus as a base 
rather than have bases in Cyprus. Now, 
after months of difficult and tough negotia- 
tion, the British have agreed to sovereign 
base areas of 99 square miles in the island. 
Thus, accommodation between the essential 
requirements of the United Kingdom, and 
‘the ‘requests of Cypriot leaders has been 
reached. The House of Commons has 
passed the Cyprus Independence Bill and 
on 16 August the Republic of Cyprus be- 
came a reality. 
Much of the difficulty was due to the fact 
that originally neither the Greek Cypriots 
_nor the Turkish Cypriots wanted independ- 
It is even doubtful whether their in- 
compatible demands ‘Union with 
Greece’, and ‘partition’ represented the 
genuine political aims of a majority in either 
community. In a sense, independence was 
thrust upon them as the only solution that 
would remove tensions. If Cyprus is to go 
forward boldly, the Cypriots will have to 
forget much of the past. 
When Britain took over the administration, 
` there was only one carriage road in Cyprus, 
and even that was not metalled. Today 
there is a close network of first-class roads 
covering the island. Hospitals, schools, 
irrigation works, and piped water in villages 
—all these appeared where none had existed 
before. The farmer was freed from the coils 
of the money-lender. There are now more 
than 700 co-operative societies in the island. 
Malaria, the great endemic scourge that 
had debilitated the people for centuries, has 
“been completely eradicated. Infant mor- 
tality has dropped phenomenally and Cyprus 
is one of the healthiest countries in the 
world. Its standard of living is probably 
the highest in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Much of this improvement has taken place 
since the Second World War. Between 1946 
and 1955 (when the emergency began) the 
Government of Cyprus spent over £6 million 
bn development, Of this, nearly £2 million 
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.came out of United Kingdom funds—that 
is to say, from the British taxpayer’s pocket.. 

The emergency interrupted a bigger ‘de- 
‘velopment programme, and tourism and 
trade were both-badly hit by the terrorist 
campaign of violence. The six months’ 
‘delay in the attainment. of independence, 
giving rise to uncertainty about the island’s 
future, also caused a sharp-rise in unemploy- 
ment. However, as a resúlt of negotiations, 
' the British Government is to give Cyprus 
£12.millon during the first five years of 
independence. It has also accepted the 
principle of continuing aid-after that. This 


13 apart from the nearly £24 million to, be,” 


paid for special purposes. And the British 
base itself will contribute about £15 million 
a year to the Republic’s revenue. 
| promised to Cyprus may seem large. But 

' Cyprus is ‘a ‘small country to tackle the big 
adventure of independence, and she will 
need all the help she can get. Given polit- 
‘ical stability and confidence, business ‘and 
_ tourism should soon revive. Cyprus has 
`. chosen to stay” in‘ the sterling: area, for 
obvious reasons. If she remains in the Com- 
monwealth, there will be’ other advantages 
as well as responsibilities. But that is a 
' matter to be decided later. ki 


INDEPENDENCE 


Now : a word about the ‘new Republic set 
up. The white paper whith describes it 
is a document of some 220 pages. .In order 
to satisfy the’ fears of the Turkish Cypriots, 
large numbers of safeguards have been built 


into the Constitution. Thus, while ‘the Pres- . 


ident will be a Greek, the Vice-President 
. will be a Turk. The Supreme Constitutional 
Court consists of one Greek and one Turk 
with the President drawn from a neutral 


`° country. -Professor Forsthoff, a West Ger- 


` man, has been chosen to fill this post. This 

Court will adjudicate all disputes as to the 

' interpretation of the Constitution and tl 
basic laws. ‘The-High Court consists of 


rt 
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Greeks, one Turk, and a ne The test 
lative ‘power is invested in the House’ of 
Representatives of fifty persons but the ‘Pres- 
ident, in agreement with the Vice- President, 
will nominate the Ccuncil of Ministers who 
need not be elected representatives, and will 
preside. over their meetings. In dition, 
there will be two communal chambers elected 
by the Greek Cypriots and the Turkish Cyp- 
-riots respectively which will deal with all reli- 
gious, educational, and cultural: matters. A 
ratic of seventy Greeks to thirty Turks for the 
public service has been agreed upon, and the 
same will apply to the Army of 2,000 men. 

After 16 August Cyprus will be treated 
under British law as though she were an 
independent Commonwealth country, until 
her people decide, through their own House 
of Representatives, whether they wish to 
apply for. Commonwealth membership. 
they do sô, the application will ‘be considered 
by all the members of the Commonwealth. 
Whether an island with a population equal 
to that of Brisbane in Austraha, can be given 
equal status with that country ‘or with 
Carada, needs much consideration. Clearly, 
the. first important thing is that Cyprus 
should demonstrate to the world at large 
that she is capable of a vigorous, healthy life 
as an independent nation. She starts with 
advantages some other newly emergent na- 
tions have not had. There is an efficient 
civil, service in which Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots have long been accustomed to posi- 
tions of responsibility. Cyprus has her own 
technical officers well versed in applying the 
latest scientific methods to agriculture, 
forestry, mining, and irrigation. There are 
plenty of schools but not, as yet, a university. 
The judiciary has been honest and indepen- 
dent even through the worst, period of the 
emergency. 

The first PE elections » have 
now been held—thirty seats have gone to the 


If. 


‘Archbishop’s Patriotic Front and five to a 


nominees of the communist organization, 
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Akel. All fifteen, Turkish ‘places have gone 
to the supporters of the Vice-President, Dr. 
Kutchuk. Thus, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, which is to control matters of com- 
mon concern to both communities, each has 
decided to present an unbroken front to the 
other with the communists hovering on the 
flank of both. Before this lecture is pub- 
lished, a second General Election will have 
been held to elect two Communal Chambers 
—it will be interesting to see whether the 
results are as clear cut as the election to the 
House of Representatives, or whether a 
number of candidates independent of both 
fronts will be elected. 


DANGERS AHEAD 


All of us wish this new republic well, but 
it would not be realistic to discount the dan- 
gers which lie immediately ahead. First 
of all there is a deteriorating economic 
situation, due in part to the civil strife over 
the past five years and the withdrawal of 
the British forces to their bases. In order to 
develop the island, more capital will have to 
be found from outside. The island will also 
have to decide whether its trade links with 
Israel, which are not insignificant, are to be 
kept, or abandoned in favour of the Arab 
States. ‘The latter have announced that 
should Cyprus continue to trade with Israel 
they can expect no trade with the Arab 
States. Then, underlying the whole struc- 
ture of Government, industry, and commerce 
is the continued distrust of the Turkish 
Cypriots for the Greeks. As you well know 
in this country, communal strife is the worst 
of all civil commotions. 

There is also a well organized, ably led 
Communist Party which has been banned 
for the past five years but which will, no 
doubt, press for recognition immediately on 
independence. Two at least of the Mayors 
of the major towns are members of the Com- 
munist Party and the party will have 
plenty of sticks with which to beat the new 
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Government—unemployment, foreign bases, 
and a growing anti-clerical feeling among 
the urban proletariat. For the autonomous 
Church in Cyprus is by far the biggest and 
most important landowner in the island. 
Last but not least there are the overheads 
of independence. Cyprus will have to find 
and finance missions in foreign countries, 
and representatives to international organiza- 
tions. She will have to buy arms and civil 
aircraft and find new sources of capital. 
All this has in the past been the care of the 
Colonial Government. For a communally 
divided population of-half a million this 
will not be easy. 

Many criticisms have been, and will 
continue to bé, levelled against ‘the British 
administration in Cyprus. On the credit 
side we have, with the tragic exception of 
the past five years, given the island peace 
and growing: prosperity (external trade ex- 
ceeding £24 million). We have left behind 
a police force officered by Cypriots, a 
teachers’ training college, a Technical Insti- 
tution, and island-wide telecommunications 
and electric power. 

The goodwill of the departing suzerain 
towards the Republic should not be in 
question. The new régime will need every 
friend it can get, for it embarks on an 
arduous experiment. Coexistence has to be 
established again between two races which 
seldom intermarry, speak languages uncon- 
nected with one another, and found them- 
selves upon different religions. Each, more- 
over, is subject to the strong attraction of 
an’ external power, a factor that could be 
magnified if at any future time resistance 
to communism ceased to be a common in- 
terest of Greece and Turkey. Yet those 
countries are now anxious to co-operate, and 
the island seems weary of internal strife. 
The hope must be that pride in their new 


_ Status will make the Cypriots so resolved to 


prove their political capacity that it will 
dee them through their early difficulties. 
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A well-known educationsst, and Principal of the Asutosh 
College, Calcutta, Principal Khagendra Nath Sen gave this 
talk at the Institute last June. ; 


T was one of the pleasantest surprises 
f of my life when I received, almost a 
year ago, an invitation to visit the 
Unıted States as a guest of the Govern- 
ment. Thus was fulfilled a desıre, cherished 
since my youth, to visit a great country 
hallowed by the memories of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and a host 
of men and women, builders of a great na- 
tion and its tradıtions, who had sent a thrill 
through my young heart and have inspired 
me even more in my maturer years. 

It was the generosity of the State Depart- 
ment that made my visit possible, and the 
kindness of the American Council of Edu- 
cation that made it such a satisfying experi- 
ence. It was satisfying not in the sense that 
I had ‘done’ America the tourist way and 
travelled from coast to coast of the vast 
country—I am tempted to call it a conti- 
nent by itself. No doubt I had a few spon- 
sored tours to places of interest in a few of 
the cities I visited ; but, by and large, my 
sponsors had taken care to ensure that their 
country was allowed to interpret itself 
through its men and women, through its 
great seats of learning, and through its 
various other agencies such as the railroads 
and street-cars, the drug stores and super- 
markets, and the other common expressions 
cof the nation’s daily hfe, apart from the 
more sophisticated vehicles of American cul- 
ture and traditions in art, drama, music, 
films, and other influences that bear on the 
pattern of American life at a high level. 
When I was not engaged at the universities 
or participating in conferences, I followed 
the crowds in the streets without any guide 
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to lead or mislead me. And when I bade 
good-bye to this extremely friendly country, 
I had only one regret and that was that my 
stay of sixty days was much too short for 
me to be able to taste like a connoisseur, 
instead of gulping down like one who is 
about to miss a train. 


OPENING THE WINDOWS 


And yet there is knowledge for those who 
want to know, as there are surprises for those 
who want to discover. I went to know 
America, and to discover. I started with 
two handicaps, the knowledge that it is not 
possible to know a country within the brief 
space of barely two months, particularly a 
multi-dimensional country like the United 
States, and, secondly, the misleading, if not 
distorted, picture of America that we in 
India often get from propagandist attitudes, 
literature, and sometimes visual exhibition of 
shocking moral standards and indecency. It 
1s a socio-psychological fact that differences 
attract notice more than similarities. Con- 
trasts shock the nerves and are readily per- 
ceived like a musical note that jars. 
Whether it is the American dollar or the 
American movies, the impact on the Indian 
mind is loud and disturbing. I can say that 
many Americans (in common with many 
other foreign peoples) could also be found 
with similar fixations in their minds about 
India. And yet the fact remains that a 
traveller to a foreign country, if he wants 
to understand that country, must shed his 
mental fixations, open out the windows of 
his mind and spirit and intellect, to receive 
and to give, to participate, with no reserva- 
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tions, in a great festival of spirits. In fact, 
I would want something more. I would 
want" every traveller in a’ foreign coun- 
try to have some knowledge of its his- 
tory and geography, some acquaintance with 
the life and works of the great masters it has 
produced, some understanding of the cus- 
toms, manners, and food of its people. 
And if the visit is to yield maximum ben- 
efit, some understanding of the language, 
both written and spoken, is necessary. 

To say all this is to assert that understand- 
ing a people is a difficult and complex pro- 
cess. One impediment I have just mention- 
ed, certain preconceived notions or mental 
fixations which prevent such understanding 
by prejudicing it at the very start. Let us 
take the United States. Is there not much 
in common between India and the United 
States? Both the countries are wedded to 


the ideals of democracy and both are de- 


fenders of human rights. Both are seekers 
after peace. Both are moved by a broad 
spirit of humanism. These are the solid 
bases of friendship between the peoples and 
governments of these two countries. But 
there are differences also, differences in the 
social and economic set-up in the, two coun- 
tries, differences also in the approach and 
the methods to be followed in realizing their 
respective national and international aims 
‘and objectives. Both are significant in the 
sociative processes of the international com- 
munity. Humanity has consistently refused 
to be rubber-stamped and graded. This is 
the world’s one hope against the menace of 
international communism. To fall foul of 
a people or a government because they do 


not agree with your people or government is, 


a denial of the basic right of one human 
being to differ from another, of the distinc- 
tion between a man and a machine. Diffi- 
culties arise only when these differences 
are pushed to a point where they threaten 
the rights of others. It is here that study, 
discussion, exchange of views across the 
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table, personal contacts between the peoples 
of the countries concerned, will appear to be 
useful, if not for resolving all these differ- 
ences, at‘least for clearing the cobwebs of 
misunderstanding, if there are any, leading 
to an intelligent appreciation of each other’s 
point of view. 

We have thus to concede that every 
national community has a ‘way of life’ 
characteristic to it. So have the people of 
the United States. In fact, Americans are 
rather proud of their way of life. ‘Way 
of life’ here, I must add, does not refer 
merely to codes of national conduct or what 
the people or their representatives say and 
do in conference rooms or other formal 
gatherings. It consists equally, if not more, 
of the social mores and customs, of the follies 
and foibles of the common people, their 
petty conceits, how they talk or dress or eat 
or go out, or make love, or worship, of their 
beliefs and prejudices, the scope and content 
of their thoughts, their standards of right 
and wrong. To understand a people is, as 
I said, a difficult and complex process. 

That being so, I must confess that I do 
feel it is somewhat presumptuous on my part 
to give an assessment of what is called the 
American way of life after only sixty days’ 
stay in that country, and to present it to you 
in the course of a brief talk. I would refer in 
this connection to an excellent article re- 
produced in the Amencan Review of July 
1958 (Vol. II No. 4). The article, by Irwin 
Edman, is entitled ‘Toward an Understand- 
ing of American Life’. The book Uses of 
Philosophy published by Simon and Schuster 
from which this article has been taken is, I 
understand, available in Hindi translation. 
Mr. Edman thinks that one of the current 
misconceptions about America is that Amer- 
ica is (or should be) English with a dif- 
ference. Yet he himself admits, as others 
also undoubtedly do, that English ideas of 
liberty,: particularly the tradition of civil 
diberties and the conception of human rights, 
a 
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‘are deeply fixed not only in our state and 
our national constitutions but in our 
national mores and sentiments. John Locke 
and the English Puritans are ‘alive in 
American law and in American moral atti- 
tudes among the descendants of those whose 
forefathers were ın Poland or Russia or Ger- 
many or Italy or Holland.’ This, I believe, 
underlines the mosaic of the modern Ameri- 
can community and explains many of the 
inner contradictions. 

Some of the contradictions are worth 
noting. ‘Thus it is not known to many out- 
side the United States that in this land of 
the mighty dollar, the intellectual still holds 
sway. Here in India we find that there is 
a persistent and regular exodus of talent 
from the academic pursuits to the civil ser- 
vices and recently to industrial employment. 
In the Umted States, there 1s a reverse ten- 
dency. Again, while the intellectual in 
American society is regarded as ‘ highbrow’ 
and treated with a mixture of superstition 
and reverence, the American system of edu- 
cation is a far cry from Oxford or Sorbonne. 
Here, in India, while we are investing the 
rather meagre resources of the State in fight- 
ing against the problem of over-crowding 
in colleges and universities, American col- 
leges and universities are planning for 
a larger intake of students at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. As Mr. Ed- 
man has observed, the American system of 
education ‘is part of both a democratic and 
a puritanic heritage that those who are edu- 
cated must also be useful and education is 
not for one but for all, even if the educa- 
tion has to be considerably watered down 
in the process’, Again, it is said of the 
American that he combines (borrowing a 
phrase used in another context) ‘a starry- 
eyed dreaminess with a good head for 
double-entry bookkeeping’. Now, if we 
have to recount all these contradictions, we 
will either have to give up our search for an 


American way of life, or find an explana-* 
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tion for these variations and pursue the 
main theme. . : 

In fact, there is an explanation for ‘these 
contradictions. The puritanic strain in the 
American civilization and its relative youth 
(or shall we say adolescence?) explain 
many of these contradictions. With the 
Americans, history, if not creation, began in 
1776. With barely two centuries of history 
and with no major war to devastate the 
land, the people have retained their youth, 
and, with the enormous possibilities of ex- 
pansion and progress that its virgin land 
and its potentialities held out, the desire to 
do everything in a big way uninhibited by 
any cramping effects of tradition such as 
overburden the older countries. To experi- 
ment with new forms, to approach the 
problems of life with optimism and enthu- 
siasm—in short, all the virtues and failings 
of youth have characterized American life 
and set its pace. Personally speaking, I can 
say this, that having spent the best part of my 
life in the company of young people—I 
have been teaching for over thirty-four years 
now—lI always felt at home wherever I 
went in this youthful land. 


AN ASSESSMENT 


My own appreciation of the American 
way of life is, however, mainly based on my 
personal experiences in the United States. 
J do not know whether I am right or wrong, 
but I give my views for what tkey are 
worth. 

The first thing that strikes me about the 
American way of life is the great importance 
it attaches to the liberty of the individual. 
It is this which explains some of the amaz- 
ing achievements of the great republic, as 
also some of the features that are extreme- 
ly distressing to a visitor from India. 

Secondly, the Americans are an extreme- 
ly friendly, helpful, and informal people. 
At the same time they are a very curious 
people, anxious to know, particularly India, 
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as,much as they are eager to advertise their 
own wares. Their thirst for knowledge is 
not, however, very discriminating and their 
advertising sometimes proceeds from a sense 
of self-righteousness. 

Thirdly, Americans are worshippers of 
material success. This is, no doubt, a prod- 
uct of their laissez-faire creed. So wide- 
spread is this craze that even students toil 


and starve to provide themselves with auto-: 


mobiles. 

Fourthly, in spite of this glorification of 
material success, there is a deep religious and 
spiritual craving in the hearts of the average 
American people. In more than one Amer- 
ican home I found books on Indian philos- 
ophy read with great devotion and respect. 

Fifthly, an off-shoot of this desire for 
material well-being in a highly competitive 
economy is the craze for speed. With most 
Americans time is money in a literal sense. 

Sixthly, the same regard for the economy 
of time is seen in the large-scale introduc- 
tion of labour-saving devices, even in the 
homes of the common people, in railway 
stations, restaurants and drug-stores, colleges 
and universities. As you know, workers in 
America have now two days off in the week. 
Work of a menial type has almost wholly 
been taken over by these labour-saving de- 
vices. On the other hand I have nevér seen 
a single employee in an American office 
spending his or her time in useless or idle 
talk. 

Seventhly, perhaps as a feature of adoles- 
cent behaviour, the American public is at- 
tracted by sensationalism. The newspapers 
very often play up on the front page, news 
that an Indian editor would relegate to a sub- 
sequent page. The national and democrat- 
. ic upsurge of Asian countries ıs treated as of 
secondary importance. This may, of course, 
have a historic basis for it is only recently 
that America has come out of the shell of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

This brief assessment of what I consider 
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to be some of the distinctive features of the 
American way of life is not exhaustive. It 
is not difficult for me to agree that some of 
the points I have referred to are rather 
superficial, and, perhaps, of ephemeral 
value. But they interest the visitor from 
India as he comes in contact with his 
American friends. I would, however, say 
this, that the American way of life, in spite 
of all the points that may seem perplexing 
to an Indian visitor, has produced very 
charming, friendly human beings. ‘They 
have their conceits, perhaps not without 
justification, but the great founders of the 
American Republic have not built this coun- 
try in vain. Their idealism still governs the 
highest counsels of the nation. If there is 
evil in the country, it is, more often that not, 
a reaction to a greater evil elsewhere in the 
world. Whatever odium American capital- 
ism may have earned in the past, its vast 
international commitments today mark it 
out as one of the most powerful humani- 
tarian forces in the world. Its support to 
the free democracies of the world so that 
the ‘spirit of man may live and grow, has 
transformed the character of American 
capitalism beyond recognition. 

There are still plague-spots in America’s 
civilization. The Negro problem is still 
there. The problem of racial segregation 
shows that millions of American citizens 
are still outside the pale of the American 
way of life. But the leaders of opinion in 
that country are conscious of this canker 
just as we are aware of our own problems 
of untouchability. The conscience of the 
nation -has undoubtedly been aroused. 
There is a more critical self-examination 
among the American people today. I can 
say this on the basis of my personal dis- 
cussions with many American friends. ‘This 
is the way to mutual understanding. Out 
‘of this understanding will emerge the friend- 
Jy alliance, in peace and prosperity, of two 
egreat nations, the United States and India. 
a ` 
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HE Institute will reopen after the 


Puja vacation on 10 October, al- 


though lectures and classes will not 
be resumed until 26 October. United Na- 
tions Day, however, will be observed on 24 
October when, in addition to the programme 
detailed below, an exhibition will be ar- 
ranged of books and literature pertaining to 
the work of the United Nations. 


# * * 


An interesting visitor to the Institute in 
July was Mr. Sulwyn Lewis, a teacher at the 
Ystalyfera Grammar School in Swansea, 
South Wales. Mr. Lewis, whose study tour 
was sponsored by unesco ‘and included 
India, Thailand, and Japan, stayed at the 
Institute for six days in July, and for a 
further four days in August on his return 
from a visit to Madras. Thus was provided 
an opportunity for detailed and interesting 
conversation between Mr. Lewis and Insti- 
tute associates, during which common in- 
terests were explored. Also, the Institute 
was able to introduce Mr. ‘Lewis to people 
in the city whom he wished to meet, and 
to take him to schools to enable him to meet 
the children and explain his work to them 
and to the staff. The object of Mr. Lewis’s 
tour was to gather experience and first-hand 
knowledge that would be of help to him in 
his work in his own school where he is con- 
cerned with ways of promoting and develop- 
ing from the schools’ viewpoint UNESCO's 
Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Mr. 
Lewis explained that the work done in this 
connection in his school was in no.way 
unique, as similar teaching for international 
understanding was being given in a large 
number of British schools. The main prob- 
lem before the teacher was how to intro- 
duce this teaching into the normal school 
curriculum without disturbing the syllabig 


to the detriment of examination exigencies, 
and, at the same time, to arrange for the 
teaching about the cultural pattern of the 
people of other countries so that the stu- 
dents became emotionally involved, showed 
considerable increase in interest, and devel- 
oped favourable inter-racial attitudes. At 
his own school, Mr. Lewis’s approach was 
through the medium of geography projects, 
history, and extra-curricular activities asso- 
ciated with an International Club and local 
inter-schcol conferences. The general geog- 
raphy of India, for example, its relief, 
chmate, agriculture, and industry were 
presented in as human a manner as possible, 
while the history of India was surveyed, 
although very briefly, from 2,000 z.c. to the 
present day. A study of the work of the 
various United Nations agencies as regards 
such problems as ‘malaria, locust-control, 
leprosy, cholera, the development of the 
terai rice-yields, soil erosion, fundamental 
education, and so on, became a means of 
studying in detail some examples of interna- 
tional co-operation, a study which proved 
most valuable. The children were led to 
realize not only that social and economic 
problems existed, but that something was 
being done towards their solution, that that 
‘something’ involved international activity, 
and that participation in this kind of ac- 
tivity deserved their consideration when 
they grew up and qualified. Asked about 
the results of this teaching, Mr. Lewis 
replied that results were difficult to measure 
because the estimation of changes in attitude 
was a most difficult matter. Yet some en- 
couraging signs had appeared. Some of the 
senio. bovs and girls had joined the United 
Nations Association, others had assisted in 
the collections for the Hungarian refugees. 
The Senior English Master had observed 
that the Upper School essays showed 


,namely, English, Bengali, Hindi, Marathi,’ 
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either through the particular choice of alter- 
native topics or By the content of set topics, 
an increasing intefest in world affairs. Just 
as important was the pleasure that the stu- 
dents had derived from their special studies 
and activities. Mr. Lewis felt convinced 
that a large proportion of the children real- 
ized the personal relevance of the hope ex- 
pressed by Arnold Toynbee when he wrote 


that ‘the twentieth century will be chiefly 


remembered not as an age of political.con- 


flicts or technical inventing but as an age ° 


in which human society dared to think of 
the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practical objective’. ` 


* * # 


Dr. Konrad Meingast, a lawyer from 
Austria, who was in India on a study tour 
under the auspices of Unesco and represent- 
ing the Austrian Youth Federation, stayed 
at the Institute from 28 June to 1 July. . 


* *. * 


In July, the number of volumes added to 
the accession list in the Institute’s library 
was 162, of which 90° were purchased, 53 
were gifts, and 19 were bound periodicals. 


In August, 438 volumes were added-to the 


accession list, and ‘of these 370 were pur- 
chased, 31 were, gifts and 37 were bound 
periodicals. In July, 576 books were classi- 
fied and catalogued, and. in August 686. In 
the lending section, 1,073 books were bor- 
rowed in July, and 331 issued for reference, 
while in August the corresponding figures 
were 1,201 and 545. In the reading room 
there were 300 Indian and foreign periodi- 
cals’ in July and 304 in August, and the 
average daily attendance was 95 in July and 
85 in August. 

In the children’s section of the library the 
total number of books on the accession list 
was 1,692 in July and 1,710 in August. The 
library now has five ‘language sections, 


and Malayalam. In July, the number of 
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children enrolled as members was 236, and 
in August 292. Membership is free to all 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, and 
the children’s section is open daily from 
3 p.m. to'7 p.m. In July, the average daily 
attendance was 75 readers in the réading 
room, while 1,223 books were borrowed. In 
August 1,406 books were borrowed, and the 
average attendance in the reading room 
was 90 per day. 
x% ' * * 

Hindi classes, conducted by Pandit Bhu- 
baneswar Jha, are held at the Institute on 
Tuesdays and Fridays., The class for begin- 
ners (Prarambhika) begins at 6.30 p.m., 
while the class for those taking the inter- 
mediate course (Praveśa) begins at 7.30 p.m. 
The total number of students in the two 
classes is 40. 

* * * 

In the Sanskrit catuspathi during July and 
August, 7 students studied Pafcadasi and 
Gitabhasya. The catuspathi is conducted 
by Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. 


* $ * * ` 


A Bengali class for non-Bengalis is con- 
ducted by Professor Saurindra Kumar De 
every Friday at the Institute at 6 p.m. In 
August the number of students enrolled was 
21. 

* 2 * 

At the weekly classes on the Bhagavad- 
Gita conducted by Swami Mahananda on 
Fridays at 6.30 p.m. the average attendance 
in July was 600, and in August 625. 

+ + * 
` Swami Omkarananda, who conducts a 
weekly class on the Srimad Bhagavatam on 
Wednesdays at 6.30 p.m., held three classes 


‘in July, when the average attendance was 
‘350, but, being indisposed, held only one 


class in August: He has now recovered and 
his classes have been resumed. 

* * * 
°. : 
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A programme of Indian classical music 
and dance and Tagore’s music was presented 
at the Institute on 17 August by the State 
Academy of Dance, Drama, and Music, and 
was sponsored by the German-Indian Asso- 
ciation in collaboration with the Institute. 

* * * 


On 10 July, His Excellency Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker, Ambassador for the United States 
of America in India, paid a visit to the 
Institute. He expressed great appreciation 
of the work the Institute ams to do ın its 
new building, and said that his visit had 
been not only a pleasure, but a ‘revelation’ 
to him. The Institute, in turn, greatly wel- 
comed this opportunity to strengthen the 
ties of friendshıp between India and Amer- 
ica through this personal meeting with a 
man of rare sympathy and insight. 

* * * 
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On 24 August, Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, e; 
Assistant Director-General of UNESCO, arriv- i 
ed at the Institute, and°left the following 
morning. During his stay discussions were 
held with Dr. Adiseshiah concerning the 
East-West cultural conference which it is 
planned to hold at the Institute in January 
1961. The theme of the conference will 
be ‘Reactions of the Peoples of East and, 
West to the Basic Problems of Modern Life’, 
and the conference will relate to UNESCO'S 
Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 


a? * * 


Another visitor in August was Sri Manu- 
bhai Shah, Minister for Industries in the 
Government of India, who stayed at the 
Institute for two days. 


OCTOBER LECTURES 


Director, United States Information Service, Calcutta 


At 6 p.m. 
October 24 United Nations Day: Human Relations and International Obligations 
Speaker: Arthur C. Bartlett, r 
President : R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
At 530 p.m. 
October 29 The Problem of Evil in Modern Indian Thought 


Speaker : - Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
President : P. C. Chatterjee, M.A., 
Station Director, All India Radio, Calcutta 
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MORALS, MATERIALISM, AND RELIGION 


Nintan Smart, M.A., B.Phil. (Oxon) 


Mr. Ninian Smart is Lecturer in the History and Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of London, and formerly 


taught at the University of Wales and Yale University. 


Dur- 


ing his visit to India he was a visiting lecturer at Banaras 
Hindu University for one term under the British Councils 


Commonwealth University Interchange Scheme. 


He is the 


author of two books, Reasons and Faiths (1958) and A 
Dialogue of Religions (1960). 


OME men follow duties blindly, with- 
out insight into their significance and 
justification. But for educated persons 

this is not possible. They become ‘ sicklied 
o’er by the pale cast of thought’, they lose 
that kind of innocence and faith which often 
goes with ignorance, and this is sometimes 
regarded as a fault. Moreover, many of the 
greatest religious and moral teachers have 
been unintellectual. It may therefore be 
thought that it is both unnecessary and de- 
leterious to reflect about the nature of moral- 
ity. 

Such a thought is dangerous and misguid- 
ed. Misguided, because the educated man 
is unable to escape his destiny: being trained 
to think, he must think about every aspect of 
life, and must even think about, the problem 


of where thinking is useful and where it is 
not. Dangerous, because the ignorant and 
the uneducated are at the mercy of obscur- 
antism and absurdity to the same degree 
that they are open to inspired leadership. 
Even the Devil can quote scriptures, and 
those with blind faith are the more easily 
duped. Further, in practice, the successors 
of the great teachers are learned men : the 
repositories of sacred lore, the interpreters 
of insight. If then the objection to in- 
tellectual investigation be well-founded it 
cuts quite as much at the root of traditional 
religion as at the root of scepticism. Only 
those who are afraid will fight against re- 
flection and common sense. 

e What; then, does reflection reveal about 
morality ? As a first proposition, I regard 
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it as evident that there can be no duties 
which are unconnected with the promotion 
of human happiness. It follows therefore 
that in order to understand morality it is 
necessary to make some,estimate of the na- 
ture of happiness. It is principally at this 
point that disagreements will arise. True, 
in the uncertainty and ignorance which sur- 
round us, we also make wrong estimates 
of facts, and facts too are vitally relevant to 
moral judgement. I mean ordinary empir- 
ical facts. For example, some people be- 
lieve that hanging, shooting, or electrocuting 
murderers reduces the number of murders in 
the long run : yet, on the other hand, statis- 
tics show that in countries where there is no 
death penalty there is no increase in the 
number of murders—if anything the reverse: 
and yet, on the other hand again, it may be 
that a country whose people have abolished 
the death penalty is for other reasons so 
civilized that there will not be so many mur- 
ders anyway. Such matters are complex 
and we hardly know all the facts. But al- 
though there will be disputes of this sort 
about the empirical evidence, it still re- 
mains true that our principal differences 
will arise out of different estimates of the 
nature of human happiness. Such estimates 
themselves depend upon different metaphys- 
ical views about the world, the cosmos, and 
what, if anything, lies beyond. This is so 
for two reasons. First, because such general 
metaphysical facts may imply, for example, 
human immortality. Second, because hap- 
piness itself is a somewhat empty concept. 
That is to say, I am happy, not by pursuing 
happiness in the abstract, but rather by 
doing what interests and moves me. For ex- 
ample, the composer finds joy and satisfac- 
tion in composing music, the philosopher in 
philosophizing, the radio technician in fid- 
dling with radios, the cricketer in cricketing. 
Hence there will be a difference between the 
man who loves God and finds his joy in 
communing with Him and the man who, 
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not believing in Gc, cari find no happiness 
in that direction. ‘Vietvs, then, about the 
nature of ultimate reality will affect the 
practical form in which the pursuit of hap- 
piness will clothe itself, and thereby will 
affect the way in which we conceive of our 
moral duties. 


THE VALUE AND VALIDITY oF MATERIALISM 


It is clear, then, that questions about the 
nature of reality have more than a merely 
academic significauce. By affecting our 
views of happiness they affect our conception 
of the good life. I. is in this context that I 
wish to speak abou. materialism : hence the 
title of this lecture. 

Unfortunately ‘raterizlism’ is a loosely 
used expression. Some people speak of the 
materialistic attitud2 of modern society, for 
example, particulary witn reference to the 
West. Somehow there is supposed to be a 
contrast between an interest in spiritual 
things and an interest in material things. 
But what is this contrast ? Consider the 
follewing example : economic prosperity 
breeds gadgets, bu- some of these gadgets 
are things like tape-recorders and gramo- 
phones. Yet is ar interest in music un- 
spiritual or materialistic ? Again, economic 
prosperity destroys sordid forms of labour- 
ing: then is it somehow more spiritual 
to use a mop and pail rather than a 
cleaning machine * Obviously, the con- 
trast is an unclear one. Quite clearly 
also a desire for economic prosperity does 
not at all precluce an interest in other 


-things, like music œ religion or social serv- 


ice. Indeed, in scme respects at least, it 
enccurages these things. A man who does 
not worry about ext year’s crop is less 
likely to believe in magic, and one who does 
not need to beg is more fitted for true hu- 
mility. To make « virtue out of necessity 
is one, though only one, form of hypocrisy. 

Nevertheless, one could point to a conflict 
between those who ate materialistic, in the 
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sense that they are only concerned with 
what this world hag to offer, and those who 
think of other things as well. Yet can we 
condemn such materialists? Only on the 
ground that they do not recognize the ex- 
istence of that other world. We must re- 
member that for large numbers of people 
it is the expression of an entirely modern 
phenomenon to disbelieve in the transcen- 
dent realm—to disbelieve in God or moksa. 
For those who, in the past, professed religion 
and yet practised materialism, perhaps a 
word of censure would not be out of place. 
But for the man who now disbelieves in the 
transcendent and who practises materialism 
such blame would be unjust. He is being 
rational, even if he may be wrong about the 
metaphysical facts. And it would be absurd 
(in line with what we said about gramo- 
phones) to.say that he is just interested in 
physical pleasure. Further, he may be mor- 
al and help his fellow men: he may be 
honest, efficient, affectionate, charitable. A 
glib condemnation of such materialism is 
ridiculous and unkind. 

Nor can such a person be blamed for being 
specially obtuse. It is by no means obvious 
that there is a transcendent realm, nor is it 
somehow stupid to reject the pretensions of 
holy men. The world has its quota of cor- 
rupt cardinals, pompous ministers, and in- 
sincere gurus. Are we to blame the man who 
says : ‘I do not believe in God or rebirth, 
and to hell with religion’ ? Only if he does 
not take such matters seriously. But if he 
is a serious and sincere man, he cannot be 
censured. Even, of course, if he is not, he 
may be no worse than those others who bow 
before the gods because they want praise 
or benefits. 

Nevertheless, the disbeliever in the tran- 
scendent realm may turn out to be wrong. 
It is necessary to distinguish between a mis- 
take and blameworthiness. If I take some 
money, genuinely thinking it to be my own 
when in fact it is sqmeone else’s, I do not 
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steal, in the moral sense of the term. But 
this rule of morality of course depends upon 
another, namely (and this is implicit in the 


_word ‘ genuinely °’, used above), that I ought 


to strive to find out the truth. In this way 
there is a harmony between truth and moral- 
ity and religion. This is why, too, the edu- 
cated man, who ought to have a respect ior 
truth above all, cannot be simple and igno- 
rant any more. In short, then, we must dis- 
cover the truth of materialism as a philo- 
sophical view, we must see whether it is 
correct : but we can scarcely offhand con- 
demn any exponent of it. Indeed, it may 
well be that true religion cannot flourish 
unless there are heretics and matertalists 
around. 

How docs one find out the truth in this 
context ? I must confess that the answer to 
this question would take much time and 
space : and so I answer it dogmatically, for 
want of these commodities. Roughly, I 
would say that the answer depends upon a 
scrutiny of the validity and variety of reli- 
gious experience. Since, however, the va- 
riety of religious experience is great, 
and teachers teach different things, it is 
hard to be sure about doctrinal formula- 
tions. ‘This is not to say that there is not 
one true doctrine, i.e. one which is truer 
than the others, but only that one must, in 
a way, be tentative. Perhaps it is rather 
like gambling on a horse : we are not cer- 
tain the horse will win, but we have to be- 
lieve in it, because it is the best horse we 
can see. At any rate, if one rests one’s faith 
upon experience, it is clear that it does not 
rest upon mere ratiocination. There is 
something or other which one takes upon 
authority, unless one is oneself a jadnin : the 
philosopher is like the art critic—not himself 
a great artist but able to recognize onc. 
Likewise is the uneducated adherent, except 
that he has often less scope for recognition. 

Suppose we accept religious experience as 
sometimes valid, and revelations as some- 
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times symbolizing the truth about ultimate 
reality. We have here gone beyond scientif- 
ic materialism. We believe in more than 


the joys which ordinary action can offer, the _ 


enjoyments which civilized living can afford. 
How does this affect one’s view of human 
happiness ? 

Perhaps we think as follows: the universe, 
that queer. place of trees and houses and 
living beings and dark skies and stars, that 
vast complex wherein pools of consciousness 
reflect colours and the tremors of pain and 
joy, the processes of mathematics and the 
eating and sleeping of people—that great 
humming system of atoms, the universe, con- 
ceals something, hides some reality. I am 
projected here, into this existence, not ex- 
actly. against my will, but certainly not 
through my own volition. I find myself 
here, moving mysteriously from moment to 
moment, hour to hour, thinking, seeing, 
feeling ; an odd bird in an odd cage, amid 
other birds, twittering, a stranger and yet 
at home, for I know‘no other place. Mar- 
velling at the immensity and the closeness 
of it all, and yet. not marvelling, for why 
should it be surprising, seeing that I know 
no other ?. Yet it is surprising, for all that. 
Why should I not be amazed? It is a 
strange, wonderful,- absurd place, this uni- 
verse ; so I begin asking questions. Look 
at the stars or an orchid or a rat, and try 
not to_ask questions. _.Why should any uni- 
verse contain, such complicated ‘and maryel- 
lous beings ? Why should, indeed, such a 
place exist at all ?: To my mind, this last 
question is‘not absurd, despite the Buddha’s 
views, and despite some modern agnostics, 

The universe conceals a reality beyond it. 
So this is one of the things we should reckon 
with in action and in ordinary living. Just 
as in the background of our daily doings we 
reckon with, the ‘existence of the Govern- 
ment: and_ of -law and - ofder, so. we must 
reckon _ with _such - acreality. We. are not 
merely living in ‘a coloured void. -e 
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MATERIALISM INHERENT IN THE » 
RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 

Nevertheless—and here we come to a sec- 
ond sense of materialism—this world itself 
means something. Transcendence is non- 
sense unless there is something real and 
worthwhile to transcend. Further, we gain 
knowledge of that other world through this 
one. Further still, we are sure of. the stars 
and the trees and cries of pain, and it would 
be grossly immoral to neglect suffering be- 
cause everything somehow is unreal. Or, if 
you like, all things may be somewhat unreal, 
but some are more real than others. Recog- 
nize this, and there are duties, sorrows, 
charities, economic aid programmes, theatres. 
In this strange world, we must make our 


' choices. It is nonsensical and immoral not 


to feel sad at the sufferings and losses of 
others, not to feel joy at their successes and 
affluence. We have to do two things: we 
must live with the other world, and we must 
live in this world. Above all, the wants of 
men, the basic wants, must not be thought 
ridiculous and unworthy. In this sense, as 
I see it, religion itself must be materialistic : 
it must deal with this world and with the 
needs of ordinary people. 

What I have said could be presented in 
other ways. First, in terms of bhakti. The 
Lord should be worshipped and loved.. Yet 
worship implies a kind of dualism, for it is 
presumptuous and indeed blasphemous with- 
in the context of worship to regard oneself 
as the same as the Lord. It is not fortuitous 
that Ramanuja and Madhva, those great ex- 
ponents of bhakti, veer away from sheer 
non-dualism. It is true that mysticism, in 
the cloud of unknowing which is knowing, 
speaks of unification, deification, Brahman- 
Atman, Advaita. Bhakti speaks, in the last 
resort, otherwise. ‘The way it speaks har- 
monizes with morality : for the very dualism 
of bhakti implies the reality (never mind 
about dependence) of the created and the 
Creator.!, Though infgrior, no doubt, the 
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world is real. It has its importance by re-. 


flection from the Other. Real creativity im- 
plies the separateness, the freedom of the 
created. That which God makes has an 
independent ‘existence. Bhakti and realism 
go together. 

A second way in which the materialism 
of religion can be presented is in terms of 
incarnation. It is not, of course, a univer- 
sal belief that God incarnates himself here 
or there; but there is a telling convincing- 
ness about such a doctrine. Certainly, if 
one believes such an idea, then one must 
regard the world as something which God 
enters. Unless the world were worth some- 
thing God would, so to speak, scarcely both- 
er. If He believes that the world must 
be redeemed or enlightened, it must be 
somehow good in itself, and contain at least 
the germ of greatness. 

For such reasons, religion cannot afford 
to neglect the ordinary concerns of men. 
Perhaps it cannot transmute them, but it 
would be absurd to try to destroy them. 

What, then, is the conflict between the re- 
ligious person and the sceptical materialist ? 
It is surely not as.great as many theologians 
have imagined. Yet of course it exists, since 
there are different estimates of man’s ul- 
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tithate.concern and thereby of his true hap- 
piness. But the sceptical materialist is not 
wicked, except per accidens, and his interests 
are ones which religion must deal with. 
Let us’ respect men’s desires, even if they be 
partially misguided. It is not for us to dic- 
tate to others about what they want. And 
let us not impose arbitrary and meaningless 
moral rules which have no relation to hu- 
man happiness, but merely stem from tradi- 
tional attitudes. Has eating or not eating 
pork anything to do with God ? Does eating 
meat on Fridays conduce to unholiness ? 
When one sets the disciplinary and symbolic 
advantages of such rules against the vast 
dead weight of misunderstanding and hatred 
which diverse and peripheral practices en- 
gender, one cannot but realize their essen- 
tial dangerousness. Unless, that is, they be 
merely regarded as dispensable means, not 
essential in themselves. 

Finally, let us ask ourselves these ques- 
tions : Has a moral rule to do with the Di- 
vine Being? Does it conduce to human 
happiness ? By these two tests we can judge 
whether it is worth preserving. Let the re- 
lgious man learn from his sceptical and 
materialistic brother. As I said, truc reli- 
gion benefits from heretics. 


History teaches us two lessons. The Jews represent their God as jealous of 


all false or imperfect gods. This is the first lesson : 


Man ought to be jealous of 


all untruth in whatever form it meets him. The Hindus, on the other hand, 
represent their Supreme Being as saying, ‘Even those who worship idols, worship 
me’. This is the second lesson, that we ought to be tolerant, and try to discover 
some grains of truth in all untruth, some honest endeavour in all failures ; nay, 
what has been called a hidden and divine education of man in the whole history 
of the world. 

If we confine our study of history, and especially of the history of religion, 
to one sacred book only, say the Old Testament, we can never learn from that 
single book, that a belief in God is universal, and that it becomes more and more 
pure and perfect, not by casual revelation, but by slow and irresistible evolution. 
Here is a lesson which nothing but a comprehensive study of the sacred books 
of the world, an exploration of all the religions of mankind, can possibly teach us. 

° : Max MULLER 
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Dr. Ricardo Krebs, who is Professor of Modern European 
History at the University of Chile, was on a tour of India 
and Pakistan to study traditional cultures and cultural values 
in education. Sponsored by UNESCO under the Major Project 
on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values, the object of Dr. Krebs tour was to establish 
a direct contact with eastern cultures. He intends to use 
the knowledge thus gained to promote the study of eastern 
cultures in Chilean education. By a happy coincidence, 
Dr. Krebs’ interesting lecture was given at the Institute on 
17 September, the eve of the anniversary of Chile’s in- 


dependence. 


HE Spanish expansion towards the 
New World was not due to acci- 
dent, but to the movements pre- 

dominant in Spain and Europe at the time. 
The Spanish nation was formed after a 
long struggle of reconquest. The lengthy 
and violent wars against the Moors left 
a decisive mark on Spanish society, economy, 
and political institutions. The Crusades, 
the mystic religious concept of temporal 
power, the struggle for religious truth by 
political and military power, all these 
trends and ideas are a legacy of the Middle 
Ages and the reconquest. These trends 
remained during the conquest of South 
America and gave it a religious and mis- 
sionary character. One could in fact say 
that in one aspect, the conquest was a con- 
tinuation of the Crusades. Jerusalem was 
not reconquered but, on the other hand, it 
was possible to carry the cross to the ends 
of the earth. This missionary idea grew 
during the reign of Charles V, who has 
been called the last occidental emperor, the 
first and only emperor of lands in Europe 
and America. 


Charles V is identified with the imperial 
idea. He tried to make this a fact in Europe,* 


and he felt an immense satisfaction at 
having acquired the South American 
dominions. All previous empires had been 
limited to the Old World, to Europe and 
sections of Africa and Asia. Now, for the 
first time, an empire extended across the 
ocean. The often quoted words of Charles 
V, ‘the sun never sets on the dominions of 
the King of Spain’, were not an expression 
of pride but the realization of an ancient 
dream that the world would be united under 
one crown. The imperial vision had be- 
come a reality. - 

However, though the imperial and mys- 
tic movements were important, they were 
not the only factors and it would be a mis- 
take to visualize the conquest as only a 
religious enterprise. 


The old feudal system was replaced, at the 
close of the Middle Ages, by the State. The 
modern state, that is, a rational organization 
of political power, permitted society and its 
resources to be placed at the disposal of’ the 
sovereign. Without the organization of the 
modern state, with a centralized government 
and bureaucracy, the conquest would have 
been either impossible or merely a succession 
of isolated personal episodes. It is true that 
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the*conquest was, to a great extent, the work 
of outstanding individuals, brave men of 
vigorous and dynamic personality. But it 
is also true that they always acted in the 
name of the King and the Crown. The 
modern state was introduced into America 
by the Spanish conquest. 

The Renaissance brought about revolu- 
tionary changes in the social and economic 
scene. ‘The culture of the period was essen- 
tially an aristocratic one, but it developed 
in the cities and among the bourgeoisie who, 
through wealth accumulated in commerce 
and finance, acquired more and more im- 
portance and were eventually placed beside 
thé old feudal noble. 

A very particular combination of medieval 
tradition and the new Renaissance trends 
was produced in Spain. The nobles, the old 
aristocracy that had formed during the wars 
against the Moors, developed a code of 
ethics and a code of honour which be- 
came the virtues of the cavalier, and they 
found that the conquest of the West 
Indies provided an opportunity to practise 
these virtues and to justify themselves as 
the warrior class. Combined with this 
were the new Renaissance aspirations : the 
spirit of enterprise, and the desire for 
wealth, social standing, and power. ‘These 
proved so strong, and the possibilities offer- 
ed by America were so great, that bourgeois 
life and activity were forgotten. The cava- 
lier and hidalgo became the ideals of all 
Spanish society. The conquest of the West 
Indies not only offered the nobles an op- 
portunity to continue their way of life, but 
also gave the commoners a chance to gain 
fame and riches, and to ascend the social 
scale to the level of the nobility. 

We must take into consideration these 
different ambitions in order to understand 
the conqutstador. The often criticized lust 
of the Spaniard for American gold should 
not be interpreted as greed only. It should 
“be borne in mind that during the Renais- 
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sance and the new monetary economy, 
wealth acquired a decisive importance. The 
conquistador was not, certainly, a medicval 
gentleman; but neither was he only an un- 
scrupulous adventurer seeking material bene- 
fits. The conquistador was a combination 
of all these traits and, at the same time, 
introduced a new political régime, Jaw, and 
the Christian religion. We must, of course, 
underline the desire to be lord. The Span- 
iards who came to South America wished 
to be lords and to live like lords. All at- 
tempts to bring peasants and artisans to 
South America failed because of this charac- 
teristic of the Spaniards. They settled 
there as the ruling class over the working 
native, and this fact is of considerable im- 
portance when viewing the social history of 
South America up to this day, 


BEFORE THE CONQUISTADORES 

What realities did the Spaniards face in 
Chile? Geographically, nature in a large 
part of Chile was inhospitable to man. 
Desert in the north, the practically inac- 
cessible Andes to the east, impenetrable 
forests in the south, and a long coastline 
with a dangerous sea and few natural har- 
bours. But in the midst of this hostile 
nature lay stretches of singularly fertile and 
rich land, blessed by a benign climate and 
possessing unequalled beauty. The Spaniards 
were fascinated by this land that offered 
similar conditions to those of Europe and 
were different from the torrid zones ex- 
plored in other parts of South America. 
They were captivated by the land, and soon 
felt they belonged. Here we have one of 
the strong roots of Chilean patriotism. 

The Chilean reality was determined also 
by the aborigines. These natives of the soil 
had a very different culture. In the north 
were the Atacameños and Diaguitas who 
belonged to the Bronze Age. They were 
a sedentary people who cultivated the land 
sand had domesticated the Hama. They 
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used copper, bronze, and precious metals. 
The Diaguitas were distinguished for their 
remarkable pottery.. Warious tribes lived 
along the central valley. They were also 
sedentary people and practised a primitive 
form of agriculture. The coastline was in- 
habited by primitive fishermen who were 
still in the Stone Age. Along the slopes of 
the Andes nomadic tribes wandered, follow- 
ing the lives of primitive hunters. 
Towards the end of this early period in 
the history of Chile two events of import- 
ance to the development of the country 
occurred. Firstly, the relatively peaceful ex- 
istence of the aborigines of the central 
valley was interrupted by the appearance of 
another tribe that was later to receive the 
name of ‘Araucanian’. Their origin is still 
a point of discussion, but most anthropolo- 
gists agree that this tribe crossed the Andes 
from the plains of Argentina. The Arauca- 
nians were newcomers and entirely different 
from the other Chilean aborigines and were 
noted for their warlike spirit and bravery. 
They heroically defended their independ- 
ence against the white man till the late 
nineteenth century, with the result that the 
War of Arauco constituted a decisive and 
essential factor in the history of Chile. 
The second event of importance that oc- 
curred, and only eighty years before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, was the expansion 
of the Inca empire. This empire reached 
its peak at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and it included among its tributaries the 
people of Chile. 
:. The Incas were of superior culture and 
they exercised a considerable influence. 
The importance.of this influence, as far as 
Chile was concerned, was mainly political. 
For the first tiine a. large portion of Chilean 
territory was united and organized under a 
central power. . Because. it -was the first 
foreign power to invade Chile and hold it 
under. a centralized authority, the road. was 
indirectly paved for the Spanish invasion.® 
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The conquest proved a elash between two 
entirely different cultures and societies. 
The ultimate motive was to incorporate the 
country and its aborigines within, Spanish 
culture and sovereignty. 

After an initial expedition by Diego de 
Almagro in 1535, the conquest of Chile was 
undertaken by Pedro de Valdivia who 
reached Chile in 1540 from Peru. And, in 
the same way that previous conqutstadores 
in other parts of South America had acted, 
Pedro de Valdivia not only explored the 
country and partook of its immediate bene- 
fits, but he took possession of it and incor- 
porated Chile into the Spanish monarchy. 

Half a century had gone by since Coluin- 
bus first sighted American soil, when Pedro 
de Valdivia commenced the conquest of 
Chile. ‘The Spaniards had already taken 
possession of the Caribbean Islands,: Mexico, 
and. Peru. They were now experienced 
settlers’ and, after several experiments, 
adopted the most efficient method of ruling. 
Pedro de Valdivia, therefore, had only to 
establish and organize Chile by proved 
methods. f 


Tae ESTABLISHMENT OF COLONIAL RULE 


The Spanish monarchy ruled Chile 
through a Governor and the Real Audiencia 
(Royal Audience). Side by side we have 
the lesser posts, Corregidores or magistrates 
and governors in the cities and country, 
and bailifs and royal officers. We must also 
mention the cabildos or city councils. The 
cabildo was formed by two mayors and six 
aldermen. Some of these were proposed by 
the Governor and nominated by the King. 
The others were elected for a year by the 
people. The cabildo represented the people 
and gave them an opportunity to participate 
in the municipal government. 

. The governmental and judicial powers 

were distributed among the officials in such 

a way that they exercised a mutual control 

and balance which prevented anyone from 
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gaining complete ‘control. The Governor 
was the trustee of the royal power, the 
personal representative of the King, that is, 
he had the power to act as the King would. 
The Royal Aud‘ence was the representative 
organization of the King’s justice and de- 
fended and carried out the law. Any man 
who was offended by the Governor’s resolu- 
tion could appeal to the Royal Audience. 
The Audience could send forth an oidor, or 
member of the Audience, to travel through 
the province and control its administration. 
And finally the cabildo, as representative of 
the people, could defend the interests of the 
people and propose means that they con- 
sidered desirable for the welfare of all. 

It is true that in Chile, as in the rest of 
South America, the administrative powers 
were limited. The Crown avoided the for- 
mation of a representational situation such 
as existed in the courts of Castille and ‘Ara- 
gon. Nevertheless, the South American 
subject, Spanish or native, was not the in- 
defensible victim of despotic power, but was 
the member of a sovereign State functioning 
under the will of a k’ng and the judgement 
of theologians and jurists for the sake of 
justice and the welfare of the State. 

The ecclesiastical organization was devel- 
oped simultaneously with that of the State. 
.As each city was founded, a church was 
built. Two bishoprics were established, in 
Santiago in 1561 and in Concepcion in 1563. 
In the cities and among the Spaniards an 
intense religious life developed. At the 
same time missionaries carried the Christian 
teachings to the natives. They achieved a 
certain success with the peaceful natives, but 
not so with the warlike Araucanians. 

The Church and the State—the highest 
exponents of European’ culture—brought a 
new concept of life and a new attitude to- 
wards reality. The native’s life had been 
fashioned around nature, a day-to-day ex- 
istence subject to the moment and its vcis- 
situdes. The State, 4s a rational organiza- 
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tion of society and human will, was the ex- 
pression of a desire to plan and organize 
life on this earth, to develop systematic ac- 
tion, to overcome natural forces and mere 
improvization, and-to gain a place in his- 
tory. The Christian church, on the other 
hand, connected man with God and in this 
manner tried to gain eternal life for man. 
Through the Church and the State man 
ceased to be a fleeting element satisfying his 
immediate appetites and needs ; he learnt to 
organize his life with a view to the future 
and to vindicate his existence before God. 
A concrete and visible example of this 
attitude in the Spaniard was, among other 
things, the introduction of cities into South 
America. The city should not be regarded 
as simply a mass of constructions and hu- 
man beings, but as the most significant proof 
of Spain’s colonizing and civilizing effort in 
South America. The administrative, judi- 
cial, military, and ecclesiastical organizations 
were centralized in the cities. The Govern- 
ment ordered the colonists to live in groups 
in the cities so that they would not disperse 
in the immensity of the South American 
countryside or blend with the native popula- 
tion, and would, therefore, remain under 
the authority and law of the Government 
and in direct contact with the sources of 


their civic and spiritual life. The cities, 
geometrically planned, with plazas and 
squares, solid buildings, public offices, 


churches and convents, were an expression 
of the will of man to create, to harness 
nature to the spirit, to organize society, and 
to guide mere living to higher levels. f 
The Crown wished to recognize the merits 
of the conquistadores and to reward their 
services. It was also considered necessary 
to have a ruling class to maintain law and 
order and to introduce education and the 
Christian religion. And for these reascns 
it became necessary that the ruling class be 
endowed with sufficient means to ma'ntain 
their positions, The Governor was therefore 
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authorized to distribute grants of land 
among the conquistadores and colonizers 
who established thetnselves in Chile, as in 
the rest of South America, as the ruling 
class with native labour to till the soil. 


As a result of several trial institutions 
during the conquest of the West Indies and 
Mexico, it was decided that the system of 
Encomienda was the most practical. In this 
system we have a certain number of natives 
under the protection of the encomendero. 
Though they retained their personal free- 
dom, they were obliged to work and give a 
determined amount of their agricultural and 
industrial produce to the encomendero. 
The encomendero, on his part, was suppos- 
ed to maintain peace, guard the natives’ 
welfare, and give them religious instruction. 
In Chile, Pedro de Valdivia introduced this 
system. The peaceful aborigines of the cen- 
tral zone were obliged to wash gold and till 
the soil for the conquistadores. 


In actual practice, the Encomienda led to 
abuse and difficulties, and conflicts arose. 
The natives resisted and hated the rulers and 
found them hard, demanding, and greedy. 
The Spaniards complained of the indolence 
of the native worker and firmly believed in 
the efficacy of hard punishment to make 
him work, Both the laziness of the native 
and the hardness of the Spaniard were often 
true. However, this cannot be explained as 
merely traits of character. A more pro- 
found explanation can be found in certain 
general causes. The native practised a prim- 
itive agriculture in order to satisfy his im- 
mediate needs. ‘The Spaniard wished to 
produce a surplus in order to supply the 
cities and to convert the produce into money 
that would allow him to live in a lordly 
manner and to purchase greater goods. The 
accomplishment of these aims was based on 
a rational calculation, on foresight and sup- 
ply, and on a continuous and organized 
effort, There were, therefore, not only the 
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antagonism between a Uemanding máster 
and an indolent servant*but two vitally dif- 
ferent attitudes. From a more general point 
of view, the Spaniard’s action must be pri- 
marily understood as an effort to- incor- 
porate the native into a superior economic 
system. 


SociaL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Spaniards and the natives intermixed 
from the first day of the conquest, and as 
time went by the natives became completely 
absorbed, forming a large mestizo popula- 
tion. According to Spanish law, mestizos 
were considered Spanish citizens, with the 
same rights as the European Spaniard. 
And in this way the judicial differences were 
erased. The social differences, however, re- 
mained, The ruling class of officials, 
merchants, and landowners were essentially 
European and maintained contact with 
European culture. The mestizos were dis- 
tributed throughout the cities and country. 
They were artisans and workmen, and 
though they were eventually incorporated 
into European culture and the Christian 
religion, these influences were often very ` 
superficial and were limited to material as- 
pects. The Encomienda disappeared during 
the seventeenth century as the native be- 
came replaced by the mestizo labourer who 
worked under free contract. But the great 
differences between master and servant re- 
mained, and the master continued to be of 
the ruling class and the owner of the land. 


Only the peaceful native of the central 
and northern areas of the country submitted 
and mixed with the Spaniards. The fierce 
Araucanians opposed the Spaniards and de- 
fended their independence. The battles 
were prolonged throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and periodical 
outbursts occurred during the following cen- 
turies, It was only during the middle ‘part 
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of the nineteenth century that the Arauca- 
nians were finally evercome. 


The War of Arauco had a profound 
direct and indirect influence on the history 
of Chile and the formation of its people. 
Due to the long war, the spirit and methods 
of the conquest were prolonged in Chile. 
The heavy expenses drained the economy of 
the country. The colonists slowly settled to 
a normal life. Chile was, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a poor 
colony, dependent on Peru for subsistence 
and development. The Spanish monarchy 
d'd not benefit economically; quite the op- 
posite, for it had to send funds to the coun- 
try so that its people could subsist. 


While the battles against the Araucanians 
lasted there was a steady influx of military 
personnel and this constituted an important 
element in the colonial life and in the for- 
mation of Chilean society. A military tra- 
dition developed. 


It was only in the eighteenth century that 
Chile experienced some material and cul- 
tural progress. During the lulls between the 
wars, a large area was cultivated. Com- 
merce expanded, new markets were opened, 
and for the first time Chile produced a 
surplus and was able to export copper to 
Spain and wheat to Peru. Several impor- 
tant commercial firms were formed and, in 
particular, some shipping lines that navigat- 
ed along the Pacific coast. 

Commercial activity was mainly in the 
hands of Basques; a new element that was 
incorporated into Chilean society during the 
eighteenth century. The Spaniards who 
arrived during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were from Castille and 
Andalucia. Now we find a strong Basque 
immigration. The Basques generally pre- 
ferred trading activities but once they had 
settled they mixed with the old landowners. 
The ruling class was being remoulded and 


there were added the wew features of a com- 
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mercial society to the old lordly traditions. 
The development of culture was greatly 
favoured by the creation of the University 
of San Felipe in 1757. The University en- 
hanced intellectual life, and at the same 
time was of great importance socially and 
politically. The sons of creoles no longer 
needed to study abroad: those had been 
a privileged few. Now there were new op- 
portunities and large numbers attended the 
new university. The numbers of jurists 
and learned increased, and they could now 
take their places in governing the nation. 
The intellectual development of the coun- 
try followed the same pattern as the cul- 
tural movements of America and Spain. 
The legacy of Spain’s ‘Golden Age’ was 
continued and developed along traditional 
lines. Nevertheless, during the course of the 
eighteenth century new trends appeared and 
caused a diminishing of traditional forms. 
Along with a certain reaction against 
scholasticism, there was an assimilation of 
the results and criticisms of the modern 
sciences that had been appearing in Europe 
since the seventeenth century. Some vol- 
umes of the famous encyclopedia—an exam- 
ple of rational illustration—appeared, and 
in some private libraries works of Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Locke, and Hume could 
be found. New economic ideas developed 
under the influence of the English econo- 
mists. Social and economic problems be- 
came of more interest than theological. The 
old concepts of honour and knighthood 
were replaced by ideas of utility and wel- 
fare. ‘These influences came principally from 
France and caused a certain weakening of 
the traditional Spanish culture. And in this 
way, during the eighteenth century, the na- 
tion opened up to French influence which, 
decades later, was to gain such a strong 
foothold. We must, however, point ont 
that these new ideas were known by a very 
lunited number. In general, the Chilean 
character of the 1800’s was fundamentally 
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Spanish, based on tradition, with a ene 
religious influence. 

As a result of the development of Chile 
during the colonial period we may under- 
line the fact that a nation was being formed 
which was fully conscious of its individual- 
ity and nationhood. But Chile differed from 
Mexico and Peru, the principal centres of 
the Spanish colonial empire, in that it did 
not possess a large indigenous population or 
a native culture. The European inheritance 
predominated in the mestizo, and the ruling 
class was entirely European in culture. 
There was also a great contrast in Chilean 
society. The mestizo, who lived on the land 
or in cities, had no property or culture and 
was in no way prepared to make decisions or 
participate actively in development. The 
aristocracy of Spanish blood, with greater 
material benefits and culture, dominated 
entirely. 


Tue Brera Panos or FREEDOM 


During the eighteenth century the Chil- 
ean subjects were loyal to the monarchy. 
However, the very progress that the country 
experienced during this century carried germs 
for a future conflict between society and the 
State. The State was. an absolute mon- 
archy, unitarian and centralized, governing 
from a distant metropolis. Its laws were 
enforced by a bureacratic administration 
and demanded - unconditional obedience 
from its subjects. There was no room for 
political action in this controlling monarchy. 
But at the end of the eighteenth century we 
find that there was a ruling class fully aware 
of its worth, power, and individuality. 
Whenever this Chilean society wished to 
develop an individual political action, there 
would necessarily arise a conflict between it 
and the State. As the State was the Spanish 
dominion, the conflict between society and 
State, between subject and government, au- 
tomatically led to conflict with Spain. 

For the time being Chilean society wa’ 
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still linked to the monarch with ties of 
loyalty and tradition ; but the moment the 
Spanish monarchy suffered an alteration 
there was a change of feeling. This crisis 
occurred when Spain was invaded by French 
troops, and Joseph I, brother of Napoleon, 
was placed on the throne instead of Fer- 
nando VII. In South America, as in Spain, 
there was a violent reaction against the 
French. The people organized Juntas de 
Gobierno (government councils) to rule in 
place of the exiled King and as a precau- 
tion against possible French intervention. 
A Junta de Gobierno was formed in 
Chile on 18 September, 1810, exactly 150 
years ago. This Junta assumed power in 
the name of Fernando VII. There was no 
desire, at this stage, for political indepen- 
dence. However, this proved an opportunity 
for Chilean aristocracy to exercise political 
power and influence for the first time. 
When Fernando VII assumed power again 
after the fall of Napoleon, he was not pre- 
pared to recognize the new freedom and 
rights assumed by his South American sub- 
jects during his absence. He wished to turn 


. back the pages of history and continue with 


absolute power. He d'd in effect achieve 
this in Spain. His colonial subjects, however, 
had become accustomed to greater free- 
dom and power, and therefore resisted. 
They reached the conclusion that there 
could not be internal freedom without na- 
tional freedom and that this would mean 
breaking away from Spain. The wars for 
independence lasted ten years. In 1824, the 
last of the Spaniards were defeated at the 
Battle of Ayacucho and Latin America 
achieved her political independence. 

The gaining of freedom meant the dis- 
integration of the unit. Different republics 
were formed, and even within the re- 
publics, unity was lost. The old mon- 
arehy and the traditional social system were 
not replaced by a new order. The new 
liberal ideals causedeviolent ruptures. It 
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was soon evident that a large portion of 
Latin America was not ready to take up the 
responsibilities of a new modern State. The 
clash between personal ambitions and pas- 
sions meant continuous disturbances and 
civil wars. The only means of restoring a 
certain order was through military dicta- 
torships. And so we find that, to a great 
extent, the history of Latin America during 
the nineteenth century is a period of tur- 
bulence, of alternating anarchy and dic- 
tatorships. 

This period of readjustment was relatively 
short in Chile. After the victory over the 
Spaniards in 1818, the hero of the indepen- 
dence movement, Bernardo C’H'ggins, as- 
sumed power under the title of Supreme 
Director. Though he believed in republican 
ideals, and though he felt a profound ad- 
miration for English institutions, he estab- 
lished a personal dictatorship. He consider- 
ed that conditions were not mature for a 
liberal régime, and that a slow process of 
transformation had to take place in the 
minds of the people to wipe away the ves- 
tiges of the old colonial system. But the 
dictatorship aroused the feelings of the Chil- 
ean aristocracy who were not willing to 
substitute Spanish absolutism by personal 
dictatorship. O’Higgins could not hold the 
power and finally was forced to ab- 
dicate. The fall of O'Higgins marked the 
beginning of a series of disturbances and ex- 
periments. While the ambitious military 
attempted to establish their personal domin- 
ion, the utopian theorists dreamed of re- 
storing perfect law and order through legis- 
lation. French influence was very strong in 
Chile during this period. The French 
authors kindled a blind faith in the all- 
embracing power of reason, and many be- 
lieved it was sufficient to establish a perfect 
constitution to achieve perfect order. 

Different constitutions were drawn up 
and brought into effect in rapid succession. 
Some were inspixed by classic democracy, 
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while others saw a panacea in the federal 
government of North America. A third 
group were in favour of adopting the 
Spanish constitution of 1812. But the de- 
sire to provide a perfect theoretical order 
faced a very different reality that could not 
be dominated by mere legislators’ decrees 
and resolutions. The result of the clash 
between individual passions and abstract 
rationalism and the historical reality. pro- 
duced seven years of anarchy, civil war, 
and ephemeral dictatorships. 

Chile appeared to be following the pattern 
traced by the other South American repub- 
lics. Nevertheless, while the other countries 
suffered a complete disintegration, Chile 
preserved the old social structure and the 
aristocracy remained intact. The ruling 
class, tired by the military coups and the 
constitutional experiments of the theorists, 
overcame this crisis through one of their 
own representatives—Diego Portales. As 
Minister of the Interior, he restored author- 
ity, deprived the army of all power, organiz- 
ed the public administration, and placed 
members of the aristocracy in all the prom- 
inent offices. A formal expression of his 
political work can be found in the Constitu- 
tion of 1833, in which he abandoned the 
idea of perfect order and settled down to 
actual conditions prevailing in the country. 
A presidential régime was established in 
Chile by this Constitution that gave great 
power to the president. The people could 
voice their opinions through Parliament but 
this in no way neutralized the action of the 
executive power. The right to vote was 
only conceded to those who could read and 
write and who had a steady income or prop- 
erty. The power of the aristocracy was 
thus assured. 7 

The Constitution of 1833 was in force for 
almost half a century before being modified. 
This made it possible for the State to develop 
harmoniously, founded on legitimate author- 
ity and lawful rights and guarantees. Diego 
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Portales has been rightly called the creator 
of the Chilean State. We must, of course, 
add that his success was not only due to him 
personally. His sound and practical judge- 
ment led him to use the methods which were 
the most useful and realistic for the Chile 
of those times. The only organized and live 
force during that period was the aristocracy, 
and it administered with justice and intelli- 
gence. 

The political reform of Diego Portales was 
complemented by the reform in law carried 
out by Andres Bello. Bello was Venezuelan 
by birth, and, after spending a few years in 
England, arrived in Chile, where his work 
was very extensive, He was profoundly con- 
nected with classical hamanistic culture. As 
a politician and legislator he followed the 
same practical and empirical trends on which 
Portales founded the State and the Constitu- 
tion. He had studied the English authors 
during his stay in England, and his natural 
positiveness and sense of the practical was 
further influenced by English utilitarianism. 
In one of his philosophical works The Philos- 
ophy of the Understanding he deduces 
knowledge from experiences of the senses, 
and subjects metaphysics to psychology. 

Andres Bello drew up the Civil Code with 
which the constitutional State acquired its 
juridical base. The Civil Code is a happy 
blend of old Spanish law and the Roman 
law of the Napoleonic Code. It is practical, 
objective, and impersonal, and it ensures the 
principles of justice and private rights. 


THE FERMENT OF REVOLUTION 


The Chilean State, as it was organized at 
the time, lacked a metaphysical justification. 
It was not an attempt to form a better state, 
an ideal state. It was a work of genuine 
political sense, with a feeling for the real and 
achievable. It was a triumph over abstract 
rationalism and was the first manifestation 
of political realism, which is an essential 
characteristic of Chilean political life. This 
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Chilean State was no longer based on relt 
gious principles, as the Spanish monarchy 
had been, but was formed on a positive law. 

The empiricism and realism that infly- 
enced Chilean public life corresponded to 
the way of thinking and feeling of the 
Chilean patriarchs. It is true that this feel- - 
ing was deeply rooted in traditional Chris- 
tian values and ethics, but at the same time 
life was faced with a certain scepticism de- 
void of illusions, with a sense of the real and 
practical. This was also one of the general 
intellectual trends that appeared in Europe 
during the nineteenth century and which 
Chile adopted. 

Together with empiricism and realism we 
find another movement in Chile—romanti- 
cism—that also contributed to overcome ab- 
stract rationalism. 

It is difficult to give a concise definition 
of romanticism in Europe, and this is also 
true of Chilean romanticism. It was more 
a vital attitude than a defined programme, 
with certain purely romantic characteristics 
mixed with classical ones. Poses, rhetoric, 
and pragmatic declarations were in vogue. 
Although no great literary or philosophical 
works were produced, the great influence 
this period exercised on the culture of Chile 
must be recognized. 

This movement provoked the awakening 
of the individual, and a rebellion against 
rules. The Chilean romantic, unlike the 
German, was not a conservative tradition 
lover, but, like the French or Italian, was 
revolutionary and ljberal. He often pro- 
tested against the Presidential régime and 
practised an unlimited individualism. This 
trait, together with realism and empiricism, 
is equally characteristic of Chilean life, and 
has up to this day acted as a revolutionary 
influence. 

The romantic movement came to Chile 
through France ; Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
tine exercised a profound influence. This 
eathusiasm for the French was a reaction 
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against Spanish ‘tradition, Lastarria, one of 
the leading inteilectuals of the day, con- 
sidered it necessary to emancipate Chile from 
Spanish culture and follow the French. In 
one of his works, Historical Sketch of the 
Constitution of the Government of Chile, he 
stated emphatically that the past was not fit 
to be observed. All evil had come from 
Spain, and the cultural poverty of Chile was 
due to the dismal legacy from Spain. The 
despotism of the kings had fallen away with 
the new political independence but it still 
cried out ‘with all the sternness of past des- 
potism’. Chile would not progress until it 
was freed from the past. 

The French influence that had begun dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and had grown 
during the war of independence now took 
over completely. Intellectual life and, in 
particular, education were influenced by it. 
And this is so up to the present time. The 
_ rebellion against Spanish culture opened 
doors to other movements. The French in- 
fluence was followed by the German and, in 
our times, by the North American. Thus 
Chile was opened to all cultural movements 
of the West. ‘This procedure has been essen- 
tially receptive in character and all creative 
developments, barring a few exceptions, are 
of only local interest. However, Chilean 
cultural life has not become a mere recep- 
tacle of foreign influence. It has been able 
to develop individually and independently. 
It is noted in particular for its breadth, its 
equilibrium, and its profoundly human 
character. 

In accordance with developments in Eu- 
rope, other movements followed the roman- 
tic period. Under the French influence we 
have positivism, the faith in the exact sciences 
and the idea of progress which further deep- 
encd the chasm with the past. These ideas 
can be found underlying all intellectual life 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. They are also present in Chilean 
historiography wltich is perhaps the most 
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important achievement in the cultural history 
of Chile. Diego Barros Arana, the most 
distinguished of Chilean historians, and au- 
thor of the monumental General History of 
Chile, under the influence of Spencer and 
Comte assigned to history the task of estab- 
lishing the truth and a clear, concise knowl- 
edge of society as a coupling of forces mov- 
ing by special laws towards a common effort 
which modern philosophy has named evolu- 
tion. 

The deep spiritual antagonisms that were 
produced as a result of the assimilation of 
new philosophic and scientific movements 
and a rupture with the past, were concen- 
trated above all in the religious field. Span- 
ish culture was identified with religion and 
its tradition, and its adversaries attacked the 
past and the Spanish legacy as acting against 
reason, progress, and liberty through its dog- 
matism, fanaticism, and ignorance. This 
conflict between the old ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious culture and modern civilization based 
on reason and personal liberty, was not limit- 
ed to the intellectual field only but was 
carried through to the political, where it 
provoked heated debates. This was due to 
the fact that in Chile, as in other Catholic 
countries, State and Church were united. 
It was also due to a strong political passion 
inherent in the Chilean. The Conservative 
party defend-d the Church; the Liberal, and 
later the Radical, party opposed it. 

The religious discussions commenced dur- 
ing the 1860's and reached their peak during 
the ’80’s. The Conservatives tried to hold 
the ties between Church, and State, while the 
Liberals considered relig'on as a personal and 
private affair and therefore advocated toler- 
ance, freedom of worship and thought, and 
the secularization of State and education. 

The jurisdictional privileges of the clergy 
were abolished by the Penal Code of 1874. 
From then on the clergy were subject to 
civil laws and general penalties. Further, a 


law in 1865 authorized non-catholics to 
` . 
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worship in private buildings and to found 
schools where their children could receive 
instruction according to their religion. In 
1879 it was no longer obligatory for non- 
catholics to attend religion classes in state 
schools, and they were thus able to continue 
secondary and university studies. In fact, 
freedom of worship was practised. 


The laws of marriage and civil registry in 
1884 and of cemeteries in 1883 made birth, 
life, and death a purely civil incident and 
therefore were taken out of the hands of the 
clergy. In other words, spiritual affairs were 
now a matter of purely personal conscience. 
Neither the State nor society assumed any 
responsibility over the religious attitude of 
the individual. As a result of these reforms, 
the State and the Church were segregated. 
The Constitution of 1925 confirmed this fact 
and formally established the separation. 


These reforms were the most profound ex- 
perienced by Chilean culture during its entire 
history. During the colonial period, exist- 
ence had been based on religion and had 
transcendental significance. Life on earth 
had been understood as a passage to another 
life. In accordance with the Catholic dogma 
of an only truth, and that truth was defined 
by ecclesiastical authority, no other beliefs 
had been admitted. As earthly existence 
had been guided towards its creator, God, 
all manifestations of human life had been 
subjected to ultraterrestial ends. In practice 
this had been translated into a subordination 


of State, society, and culture to the theo- ` 


‘log’cal and moral ends and principles main- 
tained by the Church, with the result that 
the entire civilization had a religious and 
ecclesiastical character, 


The triumph of the principles of tolerance 
and freedom of worship meant, in the first 
place, that the Church lost its pre-eminence 
and that other cults were recognized. A 
later and important effect was a seculariza- 
tion of society and culture, The State was 
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laic, and education, morał, the arts, and 
letters, were no longer founded on tran- 
scendental theology, but developed according 
to more worldly ends. Culture in general 
lost its theocentric emphasis and leant to- 
wards a maximum development of its im- 
manent possibilities. All this meant a pro- 
found transformation of man’s attitude to- 
wards existence. His life was no longer a 
path to the Other Life but a creative action 
that had within itself the means for a com- 
plete realization of all human possibilities. 
Man abandoned all asceticism and indulged 
in all material and spiritual benefits that are 
so abundant in modern life. 


THE ONSET oF MODERN PROBLEMS 


These intellectual transformations were 
closely linked to the social and economic 
changes that were taking place in Chilé dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Up till that time, Chilean economy had de- 
pended on agriculture. Agricultural prop- 
erty had been the starting point for wealth, 
and the basis for the social and political pre- 
dominance of the aristocrat. Now, mining 
and, in particular, nitrate mining in the 
northern provinces, was gaining importance. 
In Europe nitrate was being used as a fer- 
tilizer. 

As the boundaries in the north were not 
clearly definsd, a dispute arose between 
Bolivia, a neighbour, and Chile, over the 
possession of the nitrate mines. Finally a 
war broke, out between Bolivia and Chile, 
with Peru a‘d’ng Bolivia, that lasted from 
1879 to 1884. “As the Chilean army was 
able to win and enter Lima, the capital of 
Peru, in triumph, the disputed provinces re- 
mained Chilean. 

The development of the nitrate industry 
had enormous effects. The large nitrate 
companies were organ’zed by foreigners with 
foreign capital,’ principally English, and 
foreign investment first entered Chile. The 


State, by taxes, received enormous sums that 
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permitted, for the first time, a systematic 
policy in public warks, railways, roads, ports, 
and public education. The increase in 
wealth produced a general increase in 
economic activities and benefitted both ‘the 
agriculturist and the merchant. 

“All these changes had a profound effect 
on the structure of society. A new rich class 
sprang up beside the landed aristocracy. 
The new families, with wealth gained in 
commerce and industry, intermarried with 
the aristocracy and furthered their power by 
adding new wealth and vitality. But they 
also caused damage and, in part, corrup- 
tion. The old Spanish aristocracy had been 
lordly and maintained certain principles. 
The new plutocracy recognized wealth as the 
supreme power and tried to form their so- 
cial and political dominion on this power. 

At the same time there came another so- 
cial change : a new middle class emerged, 
composed of officials, employees, and profes- 
sionals. As their worth was not based on 
blood or wealth but on their mental work, 
they became the principle advancers of in- 
tellectual activity. This was encouraged by 
the State as it developed schools and uni- 
versities, 

For the first time in Chile a proletarian 
worker emerged in the nitrate mines of the 
north. Though too few to produce a direct 
influence, they were from the start a revolu- 
tionary and battling element, possessing a 
strong sense of class with a tendency towards 
extremes. They marked the way for the 
future Chilean worker. 

In this way, we see during the nineteenth 
century: the birth of all the movements that 
developed during the twentieth century in 
Chile. During the last decade the old ruling 
class lost its dominion, and the middle class 
was converted into a decisive factor in the 
social and political development. The gen- 
eral industrialization which commenced 
twenty years ago made the proletarian work- 
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of the nitrate miner, he now identifies him- 
self with revolutionary principles and has 
for some years been struggling for the radi- 
cal transformation of society and the State. 

Thus we have in Chile a phenomenon 
that occurs the world over. But as the 
country is small and the development fast, 
antagonisms are particularly accentuated and 
compressed, 

If we ask what are the spiritual powers 
in the country to face these problems and 
attempt a solution, we can honestly say that 
a rebirth of religious strength may be ob- 
served. Catholicism during the last century 
was on the defensive. It has now acquired 
new vigour and fights for a solution, by faith 
in the supernatural and a concept of love. 
But, on the other hand, a materialistic train 
of thought looks only to the utility of 
economic goods. This is in fact a continua- 
tion of the empiricism and rationalism of the 
last century and is also a gencral trend of 
thought peculiar to modern civilization. It 
takes its theoretical content from North 
American pragmatism or from marxist dia- 
lectical materialism. ; 

In this manner, Chile participates in the 
great problems that are today convulsing the 
occidental world and, in a way, the whole 
world. To face these problems, Chile has 
to use its own resources and means. The 
forces that have created these problems arc 
outside ones, and Chile, to resolve its prob- 
lems, must have close contact with the rest 
of the world, for today all problems arc in- 
ternational. In the midst of this world that 
is becoming smaller and more uniform, Chile 
maintains its individuality, an individuality 
that has been formed through its history and 
its struggle to overcome and solve its prob- 
lems, and to continue acting as an indepen- 
dent nation facing the future. But at the 
same time the Chilean nation is aware that 
it is a part of the world and of mankind, and 
that’ the great problems. of -our time can be 


er rise rapidly, ands following the traditions ® resolved only by the common efforts of all. 
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much more suitable for these students. 


GLANCE at any German daily paper, 
A periodical, or scientific review, will 
tell you that not only educationists, 
sociologists, and politicians, but also repre- 
sentatives of religious communities and of 
industry have written, and are writing, 
much about education. In any of these 
publications you will read articles on the 
aims and objects of education, and you will 
find letters to the editor in which the gov- 
ernment is requested to build more schools, 
polytechnics, technical colleges, and univer- 
sities, as all existing institutions are over- 
crowded. There are also articles requesting 
the State to spend more money on education 
and research in general. 


The discussion on education in Germany, 
as well as in many other countries, has re- 
cently gained a particular importance due to 
the fact that in modern industrial society the 
task of the schools as such has undergone a 
change, and a reorganization of the social 
structure has taken place nearly everywhere. 
The State and industry expect young people 
to have new and hitherto rarely required 
abilities and specialized scientific knowledge. 


The schools are now therefore expected to 
take up this additional work and to provide 
the knowledge required. It is said that the 
future of a country depends upon the num- 
ber of its well-trained people. The educa- 
tional system has to meet the demands of 
government and industry ; that means it has 
to be constructed in such a way that the de- 
mands are met. In other words, as many 
young people as possible have to be trained, 
and have to be given facilities for further 
specialized training. Education of any kind 
up to university and technical college levels 
is, therefore, open to everyone who has the 
necessary mental and moral qualifications ; 
it is no longer only the privilege of certain 
classes, 


Education in Germany can look back 
upon a long history. Two hundred years 
ago general compulsory school attendance 
was introduced and has been in practice for 
the last one hundred years throughout the 
country. It first comprised a period of eight 
years, beginning at the age of six. This was 


` later extended by a Constitutional Act to 
*a period beginning witle the completion of 
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the sixth and ending with the completion of 
the eighteenth year of age, out of which at 
least eight years had to be spent at a full- 
tirffe school and the remaining years at a 
part-time or vocational school. 

The German educational system has four 
branches : general, vocational, university, 
and adult education. Let me try to give 
you a survey of this system. 

The elementary school has to be attended 
by all children. During the first four years 
the children are taught ‘the three R's’, and 
a general knowledge of their country, and 
drawing, painting, and handicrafts. They 
are also instructed in the basic principles of 
religion. The lessons are characterized by a 
playful atmosphere and are not divided into 
separate subjects. Instruction in the upper 
classes is divided into separate subjects such 
as religion, German language, arithmetic 
and geometry, history; social science, geog- 
raphy, and natural science. Furthermore, 
all children are given a chance to learn a 
modern foreign language after the comple- 
tion of the fifth year. Attendance is for four 
years for those who are going on to a sec- 
ondary school, and for eight -years for those 
who wish to take up an apprenticeship and 
attend a vocational school. 

It is intended to introduce a ninth year 
which would be meant as a year of transi- 
tion from school to career, and will help 
students to become familiar with oppor- 
tunities for various types of career. How 
does this transition take place ? The choice 
of a career is guided by the school as well 
as by an independent vocational guidance 
organization. It is the declared aim of this 
organization to guide those who are leaving 
school in their choice of a career according 
to their mental and physical abilities. Sev- 
eral alternative careers are offered. The 
final decision is always with the boy or girl, 
or their parents. The career chosen should 
be such as to safeguard the development of 
the personality as Well as the individual’s 
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monetary and social security. The vocation- 
al guidance organization always takes con- 
siderable care to see that the personal wel- 
fare of the individual and his or her econ- 
omic situation are closely linked. As soon 
as the career is chosen, the boy or girl enters 
employment immediately on leaving school. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


If a boy takes up a job at a workshop or 
in industry, he will work for the first three 
years as an apprentice. In smaller work- 
shops a skilled worker or foreman will 
supervise his training, along with that of a 
few other apprentices. In larger factories 
all apprentices are trained in a special ap- 
prentices’ workshop under the guidance of 
trainer-foremen. Only after these three 
years of training, for which the apprentice 
is paid, is he allowed to sit for a special 
examination which qualifies him as a skilled 
worker in his chosen line of work. This 
examination conducted by the Chambers of 
Trade, of Industries and Commerce, and of 
Agriculture, all being self-governing bodies, 
marks the completion of the vocational train- 
ing period. The board of examiners con- 
sists of representatives of the three Chambers 
as well as teachers of the vocational schools. 
After passing the examination the examinee 
receives a certificate which entitles hin to 
take up employment in trade, industry, or 
agriculture. 

During his three years of training, the 
apprentice has to spend twelve hours per 
week at a vocational school. Vocational 
schools are institutions which are attended 
by those young people who are undergoing 
vocational training. Attending such a school 
is compulsory up to the age of eighteen or 
the completion of the training period. It is 
not only compulsory for apprentices, but also 
for unskilled workers, and even for un- 
employed girls. Parents and employers are 


e held responsible and will be fined if children 


or employees stay away from school. Tt is 
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even planned to expand the system of these 
vocational schools by extending instruction 
over two or three more days per week to 
make the curriculum correspond with the 
changed task of technical training which has 
taken place in modern industrial society. 
In the course of the last fifty years, the 
character of industrial labour has undergone 
a fundamental change, requiring an ever- 
rising standard -of precision and a higher 
capacity for observation, for understanding 
complicated working processes, for adapt- 
ability to any change in methods of produc- 
tion, and for the ability to work as a team. 
Industrial production, as is well known, is 
characterized by the interdependence of all 
single actions. The workers have to rely on 
each other’s competence if the work is to run 
smoothly. This naturally means that the 
age of becoming a skilled and responsible 
worker has had to be raised, as at the age 
of fourteen nobody is able to fulfil thé re- 
quirements of modern industrial conditions. 
Why do the State and industry spend so 
much money on the theoretical and practi- 
cal training of apprentices ? This is explain- 
ed by the fact that it is an inevitable pre- 
requisite for the functioning of an industry 
that enough well-trained workers are avail- 
able. The best technical inventions and 
ideas cannot be made use of without the 
necessary technicians and skilled workers. A 
modern industrial society is characterized by 
an hierarchy which, on all its levels, has the 
required trained personnel ; that means an 
hierarchy which shows a proper relation be- 
tween engineers, foremen, and skilled work- 
ers. In addition to that, this hierarchy has 
to rhake provision for the skilled worker to 
be able to rise to the position of top engineer 
some day. How is this provided for within 
the framework of our educational system ? 
Every skilled worker who wishes to ac- 
quire further training may do so by attend- 
ing evening classes, and, later on, by atterid- 
ing a trade school, ‘which is a full-time school 
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and provides training for various trades, and 
for commercial as well ag technical careers. 
There are trade schools with two-year and 
three-year courses and final examinatiéns. 
Admission to these schools is’ only possible 
after a successful practical training of at 
least three years, attendance at a part-time 
vocational or full-time school, and practical 
experience of about two years. There are 
three types of trade school ; the first pre- 
pares the student for the foreman’s or super- 
visor’s examination, with a one-year course ; 
the second, fora technician’s career, with a 
two-year course ; the third, for engineers in 
civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
and for specialists in commercial manage- 
ment. The best candidates of these higher 
trade schools even have a chance to enter a 
university or technical college. In this way, 
every talented young man or woman has the 
opportunity to enter a university, either 
through a secondary school or in the way 
described above. 

This kind of education is open to students 
of elementary schools and also to those young 
people who, having interrupted their sec- 
ondary school education and entered a voca- 
tional career, wish to resume their studies 
after a lapse of some years. For any kind 
of education the State and industry provide 
funds and scholarships. Frequently, large 
industrial firms partly or fully finance the 
school and university fees of young people 
who go in for further education after their 
practical training. 

Among other things it is the aim of this 
educational system to provide scientific train- 
ing to those students of elementary schools 
who did not have the opportunity to attend 
a secondary school. That is to say, admis- 


-sion to a university is also possible through 


vocational and trade schools, and even those 
who were not able to finish | secondary 
schooling are given a chance to resume their 


, studies in appropriate schools. While it is 


absolutely necessary that young people 
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should find a chance to acquire additional 
scientific knowledge, we have to avoid the 
danger of forcing the development of charac- 
ter, into narrow channels at too early an 
age, thus inevitably nailing young. people to 
a particular career and social position for 
ever. Education has to be made as demo- 
cratic as possible in order to strengthen the 
flexibility of modern society and for the pur- 
pose of social as well as professional pro- 
motion. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The type of education mentioned above 
is only one out of several. Another type 
which I shall describe briefly is that of the 
secondary school. It is open to all who, 
after four years of elementary.school educa- 
tion, pass an admission test to a secondary 
school. The final examination after eight 
to nine years’ attendance entitles the student 
to enter a university or technical college 
without an additional test. On account of 
a tradition of many centuries. standing, the 
following education system has. developed. 

The oldest type of secondary. school was 
the grammar school with.an education based 
upon teaching the humanities, and the 
classical languages in particular. With the 
beginning of. this century, more stress was 
laid upon science. Today we have three dif- 
ferent kinds of secondary school .: 

{a) The grammar. school with emphasis 
on the. classical Janguages, Latin and Greek, 
one modern foreign language, .and . basic 
mathematics..and science,- This is the pre- 
paratory school not only for future theolo- 
gians, archaeologists, and philosophers, but 
also for students of other faculties for whom 
a knowledge of the‘classics is of decisive im- 
portance. University professors prefer . this 
type of preparation for studies. of all kinds, 
claiming that it provides excellent thought 
training. e Sa te 
. (b)-The- grammar. hool with two com- 
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and French, and Latin as a third foreign 
language. In addition to this, more math- 
ematics and natural science are taught. 
Most secondary schools are of this type now- 
adays. 
- (c) The secondary school with emphasis 
on mathematics and natural science. It is 
different from (b) in so far as, during the 
last years, instruction in foreign languages 
is reduced in favour of mathematics and 
science. 

The curricula of secondary schools demand 
a high degree of intelligence and zeai for 
work on the part of the students. Not all 
students are, therefore, able to carry on up 
to the final examination. Quite a number 
of them leave school after a few years, 
usually six, and enter on a career. It is not 
the aim of secondary school education to 
impart large quantities of knowledge, but to 
make the students think independently. 

Elementary school education has always 
been free of charge. Recently secondary 
school education also has.become free of 
charge .in almost all parts of Germany. 
Thus, any kind of school education is open 
to children .of all social groups. Needy 
families are granted financial support by the 
government so that their children may 


attend a secondary school. 


UNIVERSITY AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


I should now like to give a brief account 
of university education and university life 
in. Germany. Here it will be- necessary to 
draw a sharp line between universities prop- 
er and technical colleges. The time re- 
quired to complete studies amounts to three, 
four,. or five years according to the subject 
taken up. While full-fledged universities 
have five to seven faculties, technical colleges 
have scientific departments only. Both have 
in common..the facility that anyone is ad- 
mitted who has passed the final examination 


pulsory modern’ languages, usually English e of a secondary school. Studies at technical 
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colleges are strictly regulated by rules and 
syllabus. At universities such rules do not 
exist and much more freedom is given in 
selecting one’s lectures ; nor is a student of 
the university bound to accomplish his stud- 
ies at one university only. He may pursue 
them at different places, thus having a 
chance to get to know many of the authori- 
ties in the field chosen. Students at German 
universities, being on the average older than 
in other counties, are not subject to rigid 
contiol, cither in their attendance or in their 
choice of courses. I may mention here that 
this way of pursuing one’s studies often 
causes difficulties for foreign students not 
familiar with this amount of academic free- 
dom. ‘Technical colleges in Germany, as 
well as universities, are places of research 
and instruction. They do not exist isolated 
from, but are in close 1elation with, the 
public and industry, and enjoy a high rep- 
utation. A Gallup poll for instance showed 
that university professors won the highest 
esteem in the eyes of the public. A univer- 
sity professor is always a scholar and is in 
close contact with public life. Professors of 
technical colleges, especially, are often called 
in as industrial advisers. The examination 
papers of technical colleges, too, are always 
prepared with a view to the practical im- 
portance of the various questions. In the 
case of a special problem concerning a firm 
or a factory, technical colleges are often 
asked to do the necessary research work. 
Close contact between academic life, on 
the one hand, and practical life, on the 
other, becomes obvious through the fact that 
every student intending to take up a techni- 
cal or scientific career has to do practical 
work at a factory or in industry before begin- 
ning his studies. Generally, students have to 
work one year in the line for which they 
are going to prepare. themselves at the tech- 
nical college. A future civil engineer has to 
work at least one year as a simple mason ; 
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cal training meets two demands ; firstly, the 
young student becomes fagniliar with techni- 
cal and social problems involved in his 
future work, and secondly, during his 
period he becomes acquainted with the 
machinery and technical equipment he will 
have to work with one day. Workshops con- 
taining all sorts of machinery and technical 
apparatus are, therefore, practically unknown 
at our technical colleges. They are rather 
institutions for scientific research. 


Costs, PROSPECTS, AND IDEALS 


Who studies at German trade schools, 
universities and technical colleges, and from 
which social groups do the students come ? 
There is a simple answer to these two ques- 
tions. Everyone who has the mental and 
moral qualification is admitted to these in- 
stitutions. Whoever is not in a position to 
procure the necessary financial means him- 
self, is supported by the State. 

If, for instance, a student’s living expenses 
amount to 250 DM per month, but his 
parents cannot afford more than 100 DM, 
on condition that he can show a certain 
standard of proficiency, he will be granted 
an additional 150 DM by the university. If 
his parents should not be in a position to 
pay anything, he will receive the entire 
amount of 250 DM from the university. 
That means that every talented student has 
the chance to study irrespective of social 
group and income level. This scholarship 
system is meant to give the students the 
opportunity to spend their entire energy 
during the term as well as during their -holi- 
days on studying, and frees them of the 
necessity to earn their livelihood. Every 
student drawing financial support from the 
university has to pass an efficiency test at the 
end of each term. Only by passing this test 
will he be entitled to get further financial 
support from the state. 

This system may be regarded as the final 


a mining engineer as a.miner. This practi- *stage in a development aiming at complete 
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social’ security in*German academic life. As 
a consequence, universities are today open 
to all social groups. On the average about 
twenty per cent of all students are children 
of workers’ families. 

What are the employment prospects for 
those who leave a secondary school and wish 
to obtain a diploma or degree from a trade 
“ school, university, or technical college ? Due 
to the full employment in Germany, there 
are now more vacancies than there are young 
people looking for a job. Industrial firms 
do everything to attract young people by 
promising good practical and theoretical 
training, and are even willing to pay for 
evening classes for apprentices and em- 
ployees. Every student ‘finishing school or 
university is absolutely certain of finding a 
job immediately. There is co-operation be- 
tween industry and educational institutions 
to such an extent that whenever firms and 
organizations are in need of staff they turn 
towards universities and technical colleges. 
This shows how much faith they put in this 
kind of training and education. A certificate 
or degree is never questioned but is recogniz- 
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ed by everybody. Students leaving university 
are employed on the spot and very often 
cven have a choice between several offers of 
work. 

It is well understood that our educational 
institutions have close relations with foreign 
universities. Thousands of German students 
go abroad, thousands of foreign students 
come to Germany. At present about 20,000 
foreigners are studying at German trade 
schools and universities ; among these there 
are as many as 1,600 Indian students, some 
of whom have come on scholarships and 
others work in industrial firms to gather 
technical experience. 

Our educational system in Germany may 


‘vary from other countries in some respects, 


but I suppose our aims and objects are simi- 
lar : to mould men and women into intellect- 
ual personalities, to shape character, to make 
useful members of society, to impart 
knowledge which might prove helpful 
in careers, and to develop a fecling of 
tolerance towards all. These aims may cer- 
tainly be achieved by an educational system 
in any faculty or school, in any country. 


It was the object of Lord Gifford’s bequest to untie the hands of combatants, 
but at the same time to fix the conditions on which the combat should be con- 
ducted. What was wanted for that purpose, as he declared in his will, were 
“reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers, and earnest enquirers after truth’. 
These words are not used at random. Each sentence seems to have been carc- 


fully chosen and attentively weighed by him. 


He felt that religion was not a 


subject like other subjects, but that, whether on account of its age or owing to 
its momentous bearing on human welfare, it ought to be treated with due care 


and respect. 


Reverence alone, however, would not be sufficient, but should be 


joined with true thinking. True thinking means free thinking, thinking following 


its own laws, and unswayed by anything else. 


if it were not free ! 


But even this would not suffice. 


Think what thinking would be. 
There ought to be not 


only loyal submission to the laws of thought, there ought to be a sincere love, a 
deep-felt yearning for truth. And lastly, that love should not manifest itself in 
impatient and fanatical outbursts, but in earnest enquiry, in patient study, in long- 
continued research. Men who have passed through these four stages are not likely 
to give offence to others or to be easily offended themselves. 


Max MULLER 


- INSTITUTE NEWS 


R. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Vice- 
President of India and President of 
the Institute, visited the Institute on 

15 September and presided over a joint 
meeting of the Managing Committee, the 
East-West Conference Committee, and the 
School of Studies Committee. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan kindly found time to-be shown over 
parts of the new ‘building, particularly the 
Auditorium Section,-now nearing completion. 
He also visited the library and the childrens’ 
library. - 


* O T * 


The Institute re-opened after the Puja 


vacation on 10 October, while classes and 
lectures were resumed on 26 October. 


* - *- * 
In the library, 432 volumes were added to 
the accession list in September, of which 412 


were purchased, 17 were gifts, and 3 were 
bound periodicals. The number of books 


classified and catalogued was 433. In ghe 
lending section, 945 books were borrowed, 
and 561 issued for reference. The reading 
room contained 304 Indian and foreign 
periodicals. The average daily attendance in 
the reading room was 85. 

In the children’s library in September, 105 
books were added to the accession list, bring- 
ing the total to 1,815. There was an av- 
erage daily attendance of 65 readers, while 
the number of children enrolled-as members 
was 301. During the month, 929 books were 
borrowed. 


* * * 


Miss W. H. Dawes, who gave two lectures 
at the Institute in March of this year, both 
of which were published in the Bulletin, will 
return to Calcutta in the middle of Novem- 
ber and will stay at the Institute. It is 
planned that Miss Dawes will give a series of 
lectures under the title of ‘The Spiritual 
Foundations of Western Culture’. 


NOVEMBER LECTURES 
At 5.30 p.m. 


November 5 
Speaker : 


A Study of the Kusa Jataka as Used by Rabindranath 
Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 


President : Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A., F.A.S. 


November 12 
Speaker : 


Social Life in E'ghteenth Century Calcutta 
Benoy Ghosh, M.A. 


President : R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 


November 19 
Speaker : 


Indology in the West Today 
Gouri Nath Sastri, M.A., P.R.S., D.Litt. 


President : Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 


November 26 
Speaker: 


Problems of Vocational Guidance 
Miss M. Ruthquist 


President : Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., BL., LA. & AS, 
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SCIENCE AND TRADITIONAL VALUES 
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Professor B. D. 


Nag Chaudhuri was Palit Professor of Physics 


at the University College of Science, Calcutta, and is now 
Director of the Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics. Professor 
Nag Chaudhuri’s concern with the relationship of moral 
values to the scientific attitude has beem expressed in the 
form of a tentative exploration of ideas in this lecture given 
at the Institute on 20 August, 


basis of the scientific outlook and of 
the scientific method in relation to 
their gradual development during the last 
few hundred years. Neither science nor 
its methods have grown full-blown over- 
night. Like other human activities they 
have developed through the ages; their 
„growth has been through many trials and 
has partaken of the spirit of each age and 
people. At rare times science has had to 
hold its own against the spirit of an age. 
Glancing briefly at the evolution of science 
and the scientific method during the last 
few hundred years, the first general observa- 
tion we can make is that the scientific 
method follows neither a unique nor a 
straightforward path. Even today we not 
only use those scientific methods which, 


r will be well for us to examine first the 


in the past, have been proved very success- 
ful in the experimental sciences such as 
physics and chemistry, but we are also try- 
ing to devise and improve the methods that 
we apply to the observational sciences such 
as biology or geology. In physics and chem- 
istry the scientific method has achieved per- 
haps its most brilliant successes. It is by 
the same token that today the physicists and 
chemists are most acutely aware that one 
actually has to limit a problem and con- 
sequently its solutions because of the meth- 
ods of attack. For example, in quantum 
mechanics, knowledge of the electron in its 
entirety is set aside for the sake of a precise 
knowledge of energy changes. The biolog- 
ical sciences depend much more on observa- 
tional data than on experiments. Perhaps 
as a consequence, their outlook and approach 
e 
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are different. It is only recently in bacte- 
riology, virology, and genetics, that due 
to certain developments, biological scientists 
have tended to use methods successful in 
physics and chemistry in addition to their 
own conventional approaches. Scientific 
thought is evolving today, as it has through 
the years, by groping after new. methods. 
Scientists believe that these methods may 
lead towards ‘a more complete understand- 
ing?. The spirit of. science can be observed 


in this dynamic outlook and in the chang- 


ing patterns of thought in our comprehen- 
sion of the world around us. But it is often 
difficult to notice this because of our narrow 
vision and contemporary. prejudice. 


Tur BEGINNINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


.The scientific method, in its current sense, 
has developed from the striving of early 
founders : Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and 
Newton. Their debt to such free spirits as 
Roger Bacon and Pascal is well-known. It 
is interesting to note, starting with Coper- 
nicus and advancing with Kepler and 
Galileo, their conscious and deliberate selec- 
tion and abstraction of elements from 
the totality of their experience. The selec- 


tion ‘of such elements was governed by the 


presence of quantitative aspects, as it was 
found’ that mathematical relations existed 
between these abstracted elements of experi- 
ence: The-beginnings of the scientific spirit 
lay in this careful’selection of truthful, un- 
alloyed facts. This movement clearly cul- 
minated in Newton in whom we see most 
strongly dominant the view that the key to 
the proper understanding of the universe is 
mathematics applied to experiments. This 
meant to Newton, as it means to us, that 
nature obeys rules and laws and is not 
arbitrary. God, having framed the laws has 
only the function to see that His laws are 
obeyed. Perhaps the best and most precise 
expression of this was given by Descartes 


when he wrote that God must have been ® 
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a- mathematician. This view of the,rela- 
tionship of -natural science to mathematics 
was perhaps one of the most important 
achievements in the development of ghe 
scientific outlook, and its roots, as in many 
things in the scientific tradition, lie with the 
Greek philosophers. They have their coun- 
terpart in Buddhist and Hindu philosophy. 
In Buddhism, for example, we have a reli- 
gion which does not insist on an eternal God ; 
the law is sufficient, and the universe is the 
law, that is, Dharmabhita. ‘The desire to 
understand, to simplify, and to discern, in the 
multiplicity of observations, rules, harmo- 


_nies, and symmetries, that none has observed 
` before, is`a very satisfying experience which 


the ancient Hindu sages, and perhaps even 
more the ancient Greek philosophers, real- 
ized. Mathematics being the most precise 
language in which to express these rules 
and harmonies, the laws of nature would 
of course be expressed mathematically. 


This great revolution, culminating in 
Newton, which brought about uniform 
scientific thinking some three . hundred 


years ago is still one of the firmest corner- 
stones of science. It enabled science to rid 
itself of the dominance of Christian theol- 
ogy and Aristotelian ‘dogma, so strongly 
prevalent at that time. `One can also see the 
beginnings of other major trends of scientific 
thought today in the writings of those great 
and early scientists. The desire to simplify 
and observe symmetries can be discerned in 
Kepler, and reaches great heights in Newton 
and Descartes. Much later, Auguste Comte, 
and, in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, Ernest Mach, developed what were 
essentially the principles of Newton and 
Descartes into a precise and harmonious 
system, a scientific approach to nature called 
logical positivism. i 

The observation of symmetries in planetary 
motion and the aesthetic enjoyment derived 
from such a discovery, dates, as far as I 
have been able to jadge, from Kepler. 
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Kepler’s attitude to the world would be 
considered rather unscientific today, but his 
aesthetic appreciation and his luxurious 
imagination is something that all scientists 
of:.today can understand and recognize. 
To illustrate, let me quote from his 
Harmonices Mundi (1619), on his dis-. 
covery of the laws of planetary motion : 
‘The intense pleasure I have received from 
this discovery can never be told in words. 
I regretted no more time wasted; I tired 
of no labour ; I shunned no toil of reckon- 
ing days and nights spent in calculations, 
until I could see whether my hypothesis 
would agree with the orbits of Copernicus 
or whether my joy was to vanish into air’. 
This exemplifies, certainly to my mind, the 
feeling of aesthetic satisfaction, pleasure, and 
intense happiness to be experienced in dis- 
covering a satisfactory pattern behind nu- 
merous and arbitrary-looking facts, which 
all scientific workers share in some way or 
other. 

Another aspect of science is the role of 
experience observed by Newton. Experience 
or experiments are a means to an end; the 
end is to abstract, and from these abstrac- 
tions to form a certain idealization of physi- 
cal principles. The relationship of these 
abstracted ideas with reality has to be con- 
sidered carefully in the experimental sciences 
like physics and chemistry. It was realized 
quite some time ago that abstractions are 
very useful : mass, velocity, space are very 
useful conceptions. However, they represent 
idealizations of situations and cannot be en- 
tirély identified with reality. In contradis- 
tinction, the role of experience is far more 
direct and important in the observational 
sciences, such as biology, and its identifica- 
tion with reality is closer. 


TRUTH AND THE MopERN REVOLUTION 
` IN SCIENCE 


` Perhaps the most important aspect of 
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truth, ‘and the disinterested curiosity that 
pervades the scientific outlook. The spirit 
of truth which plays such a fundamental 
role in science is subject to the considera- 
tion that truth is something that we’can only 
approach, perhaps never reach. Scientific 
truth is something that is impermanent, not 
perennial. Scientific principles are -not sac- 
rosanct, they have to be changed and mod- 
ified with new experience. Science, there- 
fore, has an accommodating spirit. There 
is, perhaps, a final and scientific truth about 
the universe ; we do not know. Our knowl- 
edge and our experience enable us to achieve 
only a closer and closer approximation to 
a final truth which we may never reach. 
The search for truth, however, is all-im- 
portant. It is the high adventure of the 
scientific spirit. It needs courage ancl the 
utmost devotion. 

The need to experience, to perform ex- 
periments in the search for truth, was prob- 
ably first realized by Newton, not as a mere 
empirical gathering of facts but for assess- 
ing the scientific truth about a thesis. The 
adventure of searching for truth is an ad- 
venture in the search for experience ; not 
experience haphazardly and randomly col- 
lected, but gathered with clear objectives 
and unbiassed views. Disinterested curiosity 
that impels the search for truth has been 
the great motive power in scientific research. 
It was not the greed for gold that led Tlem- 
ing to discover penicillin, nor was it to any 
great extent the desire to cure diseased peo- 
ple. It was a driving curiosity to find out 
why, in the presence of a common mould, 
bacterial cultures disintegrated. There is 
perhaps a trace of the aesthete’s motive in 
searching for truth because truth is har- 
monious and beautiful as well. The dis- 
covery of truth, or at least a truth 
that is a stage nearer than the truth | 
one had before, is usually recognized 
by its greater harmony and symmetry. I 


science is the spirit of truth, the search aftere like, however, to think of disinterested curios- 
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ity as something autonomous, something be- 
longing to life itself like the spontaneous 
curiosity of the child or the amoeba’s move- 
ments. Of course, it has to be remembered 
that truth to the scientist is something nar- 
rower and more explicit, at the same time 
more flexible, than the wider and more 
generalized truths of religion. To science, 
truth is somewhat relative, something to be 
kept continually under review, and some- 
thing to be continuously sought after. Even 
if there is an absolute and final truth it is 
very far away, so that truth and the search 
for truth are closely related—almost syn- 
onymous—in the scientists’ vocabulary. 

We have seen that the development of the 
scientific outlook owes a great deal to the 
search for the quantitative factor and 
to the consequent attraction to mathe- 
matical formulation. This attitude differs 
from earlier scientific attitudes in the 
more tentative character of its approach 
and of its assumptions. We call this 
the modern revolution in science which 
is still very much in progress. ‘The success 
of the Newtonian outlook, if such a term is 
permissible, was so great and enduring that 
for two hundred years it was considered en- 
tirely satisfactory. Even today, the funda- 
mentals of Newton’s attitude, refined by 
Descartes, Comte, and Mach, based on truth 
and the search for truth, and on simplicity 
and harmony, remain with us. The dis- 
covery of the duality of light and of matter 
which could enter into our mathematical 
specifications of nature, but deprive nature 
of the reality that we would like to associate 
with it, was an experience of the human 
spirit of abiding value in science. It has 
brought about a gradual realization during 
the last forty to sixty years that facts are 
far from what they seem. The contradic- 
tions that arise in our physical experience 
as we probe into the nature of the world, 
are. not always resolved, sometimes they 
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is perhaps the most powerful tool for scigntif- 
ic investigation, especially, in experimental 
physical science. However, mathematics has 
caused us to lose contact with our old idea 
of reality. Therefore, it is no longer an 
article of faith or belief with us that nature 
is necessarily mathematical (cf. Descartes). 

This revolution in scientific outlook, which 
views the world with a greater humility, 
dominates experimental science today. How- 
ever, the new outlook is by no means com- 
plete, final, or even satisfactory. It is better, 
in the sense that it is a more realistic view 
which has managed paradoxically to make 
our world less real, and it has made the 
scientists more humble. Scientists freely ac- 
knowledge today that what they have ob- 
tained in their experience is a very partial 
knowledge of reality. In the light of this 
radical change it is interesting to recall that 
it was only about forty years ago that 
Bertrand Russell was claiming that the sole 
reality is ‘matter and motion’, and that 
‘only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair can the whole edifice of science 
henceforth be safely built’. 


Tue New AWARENESS OF LIMITATIONS 


We have, in a sense, travelled full circle : 
the scientific method has proved exceedingly 
powerful, and its very power is a source of 
tragedy. The dawning knowledge that man 
is not unique, that life itself is not unique, 
that in the vast remoteness of space there 
could exist other inhabited planets, and that 
life itself is probably an accident of molec- 
ular behaviour, is tragic and humiliating. 
The analytical power of scientists has given 
them the tragic vision that all the labours 
of the ages, all the devotion and inspiration, 
all the heroism and brightness of the human 
spirit, are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of our solar system. All of man’s 
achievements must inevitably be buried be- 
neath the debris of a dead universe. With 


seem incapable of resolution. Mathematics eall this knowledge and prognosis of nature, 
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we fifid that, in ‘essence, nature is after all 
inscrutable. There is, perhaps, no such 
thing as an ultimate and final knowledge. 
Th® essential mystery of the dying universe 
eludes us. We realize, if not quite indis- 
putably, yet with more certainty than we 
have ever done before, the limitations of 
science and the need for philosophy. 

In a way, science has won its great suc- 
cess by its superficiality, by its oversimpli- 
fication, by abstracting from nature, by limit- 
ing its observations, and by the choice of 
very small regions of exploration. It is by 
these severe restrictions that we can keep 
science exact. As a result we are faced, for 
example, with various qualities belonging to 
the domain of physics, such as massiveness, 
substantiality, extension, duration ; qualities 
‘that physics measures and predicts, yet the 
essence of their nature remains unknown. 
We use mental pictures to aid calculations, 
but we know at the same time that no image 
in the mind can be a replica of something 
outside which is not in the mind. As Ed- 
dington put it so well, our exact knowledge 
is related to the quality of nature we: are 
examining in much the same way as a tele- 
phone number describes the qualities of a 
subscriber. We have limited ourselves to 
the examination of truths which have only 
relative validity and which are subject to 
modification from time to time. We have 
accepted that our view of the world is limit- 
ed by our methods of acquiring knowledge 
of reality. Yet with such limited means we 
have uncovered the vast tragedy of certain 
extinction, an extinction so certain that no 
philosophy or religion which rejects it can 
hope to stand. 

If science is by definition materialistic and 
seeks a philosophy based on a ‘matter and 
motion’ reality, it is no longer a naive real- 
ity that it seeks. It has been considerably 
refined by its persistent search for truth, by 
the discovery that beauty and knowledge 
usually go together, ®r rather that truth and 
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reality are recognizable by their inner har- 
mony and simplicity. The purely practical 
benefits of science are well known’; its 
dangers are acknowledged even more uni- 
versally. The significant change, already 
described, in the attitude of modern science 
is its humility and tentativeness. This has 
resulted from uncertainty about reality, and 
probably in part from the social problems 
created by useful as well as harmful practi- 
cal applications of science. Its materialism 
is now acknowledged as ‘ humanistic’, what- 
ever that word might mean. Disinterested 
curiosity has provided a strong motive for 
the scientific search for truth and for rec- 
ognizing it in the harmonies and simplicities 
of its laws. The changes of method, even 
the changes of purpose, of science as it has 
developed, have not, surprisingly enough, 
caused much stress or strain within itself. 
The stresses, wherever they have been, and 
they have been many, have been external 
and small. 

Perhaps no group of people, and that per- 
haps includes the poets, is as keenly aware 
today of Keats’s poetic dictum that truth 
is beauty, beauty truth, as the physical scien- 
tists—the chemist and the physicist. ‘That 
many questions of purely theoretical under- 
standing, and the discovery of the harmonies 
of nature, turned out to be of great practi- 
cal importance as well (e.g. Maxwell’s elec- 
tro-magnetic theory) only underlines the 
depth of comprehension and the incidental 
nature of its usefulness. Knowledge always 
is useful. It is this very utility, and the 
consequent practical dangers, of science that 
has brought about heart-searching re- 
garding the values that science holds. 


SPRITUAL VALUES AND A DYNO UNIVERSE 


The values we set great store by, 
such as truth, beauty, and goodness, 
are common to all men. It will readily 
be recognized from what has been said 
that, in the development and present 
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attitude of science, many of these values 
play a very important role. Truth and 
beauty are not strangers to the man of 
science. On the contrary, they are corner- 
stones of the edifice in which his spirit 
dwells. Scientific discovery is very akin to 
artistic creation. Truth is the object of his 
labour, and truth and harmony, or beauty, 
sustain him and provide the urge and the 
devotion that he gives to his work. The 
search for truth in science has a very pos- 
itive role in that not only has it to be sought, 
measured, and remeasured, but, also, it is 
found to be an abstraction, and the more 
we abstract the more the abstraction comes 
closer to comprehension and further from 
reality. In this sense truth approaches, al- 
though it is never quite the same as, the 
‘self-knowledge’ of the religious man. It 
may be that science in its narrow approach 
skims easily over the surface of reality and 
ignores subtleties that appear vital to aca- 
demic philosophy. Whether or not this is 
so, science can at any. rate look upon itself 
as a united movement which has acquired 
a body of tested knowledge, while philos- 
ophy is broken up into disunited schools of 
thought. 

Truth in science may be more tentative 
than the comprehensive understanding that 
the philosopher seeks, or more limited than 
the self-knowledge that religion preaches. 
None the less, scientific truth is clear and 
hard won, it is easy and agreeable to share 
with others, it is deeper and more sustain- 
ing than the truth of the law courts: it has 
inspired much sacrifice, courage, and devo- 
tion in man. Galileo is only one such tragic 
example. This devotion and ardour cannot 
be inspired without there being something 
in the nature of science which men find 
very Satisfying. One of the deepest needs 
of human nature is the desire for beauty, 
a desire to find harmony and symmetry. 
Some of our most profound observations of 
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and time in relativity, the.symmetry ef spa- 
tial right and left in parity, are compre- 
hensible because they are beautiful in their 
symmetry. The great value of science is ghat 
it has introduced us to new ways of com- 
prehending truth and beauty. 

The human values of courage, patience, 
and skill endure in the scientist’s search for 
truth. To these the scientist has added 
curiosity—disinterested curiosity. Curiosity 
once considered perhaps one of the frailest of 
human virtues has been given a new dimen- 
sion in science. It is the disinterested 
curiosity of the hypermetropic astronomer 
that brings to us a dim vista of the magni- 
tude of space in which millions of galaxies, 
each consisting of billions of stars, work out 
their destined evolution, and man finds him- 
self a puny microbe in an extremely microcos- 
mic corner of a vast but strangely finite 
macrocosm. No great domed cathedral or 
vaulted temple could arouse the reverence 
and the feeling of our own insignificance as 
the contemplation of this immeasurable uni- . 
verse. It is thus that we can comprehend 
the deep humility and unending enquiry in 
the attitude of the scientist to his work 
and to all creation, borne out by his 
knowledge and sustained by his expe- 
rience. This attitude, indeed, is close to 
that inspired by religion in the con- 
templation of the universe. A fundamental 
difference from the religious attitude per- 
haps exists, in that there is in science no 
final comprehension as there is in religion 
through self-knowledge. Religion may de- 
mand that ‘thou shalt renounce’ in seeking 
self-knowledge ; science does not demand, it 
can only suggest that in seeking knowledge, 
we comprehend, contemplate, and enjoy. 
Further, we can be deeply happy, in the 
partial comprehension of the mystery of our 
universe and in the search for a deeper un- 
derstanding. We ask no more. 

The scientific humanism of today has 


the world around us, the symmetry of space* been described as beigg more a tendency 
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than & system. This may be true, but it 
would also seem that our lack of firm con- 
victions, our tentative approach, our redis- 
covery of the oneness of life, has brought us 
close to the Buddhist conception of harmony, 
of wholeness and moderation in all things. 


Is Tuere No Way Out? 


Truth, beauty, honesty, courage, patience, 
humility, and moderation have become a 
part of the scientific heritage. Thus many 
of the values of science are essentially a re- 
discovery of those of the human spirit known 
to philosophers through the ages. It is not 
strange that science has found them anew 
and put them on a stronger and more ra- 
tional basis. It is, however, surprising that 
science has so far developed without coming 
into contact with one of the most important 
of human values, that of goodness. It is 
extremely significant that in science, good- 
ness eludes us. I shall try to discuss in con- 
clusion some of the problems arising out of 
the fact that goodness does not seem to be an 
essential part of the fabric of science itself. 

Since science as a social activity cannot 
ignore ethics, this has led to a spiritual con- 
flict amongst scientists which has now reach- 
ed serious proportions, and there have been 
many attempts to reconcile science with 
goodness. For practical purposes, the great- 
est benefit to the greatest number has often 
been advocated as a rationalization of the 
dilemma. In more sophisticated circles, truth 
and beauty have been associated and even 
identified with goodness, as, for example, 
by Jeans and Eddington. The essence of the 
dilemma has not thereby been resolved. 
There has been a feeling amongst many that 
if science could rediscover most human 
values on its own, why should it not be able 
to find a rational ethic out of its own ex- 
perience ? Hence these efforts continue. 

‘In a recent interesting attempt to face the 
dilemma, Lindsay uses two concepts very 
familiar in physics ; *energy and entropy. 
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Energy, I believe, most of us comprehend, at 
least intuitively. Entropy is a term coined, 
nearly a hundred years ago, by Clausius, a 
German physicist, to describe quantitatively 
the loss in available energy, in all naturally 
occurring transformations. For example, 
heat ordinarily cannot flow from a cold 
to a hot body. When this does happen 
in a refrigerator, it does not take place 
of its own accord but with some extra 
effort in electrical or thermal energy. 
Entropy, scientific investigation shows, is 
closely connected with order. In fact, 
entropy is a quantitative measure of dis- 
order. Disorder always tends to increase, 
and all evidence, without exception, has 
convinced us of the inexorable increase in the 
overall entropy of the universe. But there 
are local fluctuations, and life is itself an 
example of order, of a local diminution of 
entropy at the cost of increase elsewhere. 
Man’s moral efforts, Lindsay argues, have 
to be measured by the reduction of entropy 
in the order he tries to bring about. The 
reverence for life shown by the saints 
is then a kind of reverence of order, 
of decreased entropy. Lindsay goes on 
to argue that goodness is, in this sense, a 
seeking of order, and morality or ethics is 
a method of stemming the rising tide of 
entropy. However, even this argument is 
demonstrably weak and not entirely satisfy- 
ing. Scientists today, perceiving dimly the 
enormous and final tragedy of existence 
when maximized entropy will destroy all 
that we hold precious, cannot bear the un- 
beautiful and immoral possibility of a sud- 
den, accidental, and enormous increase of 
entropy which will drop the curtain long 
before the distant last act. We can only 
resolve our problems by the discovery of a 
satisfying ethic in the fabric of our own 
thoughts and perceptions within the dis- 
cipline of science. Not to have found it, 
has been man’s most painful experience in 
the history of scientific development. 
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UST fifteen years ago today, the United 
J Nations Organization came into being. 
“Four months earlier, the representa- 
tives of fifty-one nations had drawn up the 
charter of the organization, and on 24 Octo- 
ber 1945, the required number of ratifications 
having been filed, the United Nations actual- 
ly became a legal entity. It represented the 
hopes of peoples sickened and scourged by 
the most destructive war in history, the hopes 
of mankind for a world which might in time 
achieve permanent peace with justice, or, as 
President Eisenhower put it, ‘man’s best or- 
ganized hope to substitute the conference 
table for the battlefield’. 

In observing the beginning of another year 
of the. United Nations Organization, now 
grown to a membership of ninety-eight coun- 
tries, we can estimate how critical a year 
it seems bound to be. It may be a year- 
of great and decisive gains in the Organiza- 
tion’s influence and effectiveness : or it may 
not. Certainly there are very serious stresses 
and strains with which it must cope in this 
its sixteenth year, if it is to progress, or even 
to survive. 

The subject assigned to me, in this con- 
text, is ‘Human Relations and International 
Obligations’. In these two little phrases 
would seem to lie most of the promise, and® 
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most of the problems, of the United Nations. 
I am, frankly, somewhat amazed at my own 
temerity in undertaking to explore a subject 
at once so formidable and so deličate ; a sub- 
ject to which so many of the world’s greatest 
statesmen have been applying themselves 
with extraordinary urgency in recent weeks. 
Obviously, the most that I can hope to do 
is to review some of the progress made and 
some of the problems and possibilities that 
have been and are being brought-out by 
these men in their discussions and analyses of 
the past record, the present situation, and 
the future prospects of this Organization. 


Human RELATIONS IN A SHRINKING WorLD 

All -through history good human relations 
have led to progress, and bad human relations- 
have led to all sorts of troubles. But through 
most of history what was happening, good 


. or bad, in any given part of the world was 


important primarily only to that part of the 
world. A country might prosper through 
good human relations, or it might suffer 
riots or revolution because of bad human re- 
lations. Either way, it- was that country’s 
affair and nobody else’s. Two or more coun- 
tries might prosper through co-operative ac- 
tion, or get into a war through belligerence : 
the rest of-the world vould be little, if at 
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all, concerned. Time was, for instance, and 
not long ago, when an outbreak of internal 
violence and a breakdown of law and order 
in®the Congo would have gone unnoticed 
by most of the rest of the world, or at least 
would have been dismissed as just a local 
squabble. But today, with modern commu- 
‘nications and modern transportation, yes, 
and modern means of global warfare, the 
world has become so small, and every part 
of it so sensitive to what happens in every 
other part of it, that a failure of human re- 
lations anywhere is a threat to the welfare 
and the peace of the whole world. 

It was primarily in recognition of this 
fact that the United Nations Organization 
was formed. Here was to be a world 
forum where the hopes and anxieties of many 
peoples with their aspirations, tensions, 
claims, and counter-claims, could be brought 
out and discussed and, at least this was the 
hope, adjudicated in a spirit of reasonable- 
ness and mutual understanding. To be sure, 
the forum has frequently failed to live up to 
those hopes. The sweet reasonableness 
which makes for good human relations has 
often, as in the current session, been shouted 
down with intemperate vituperation. Yet 
there have been many successes, many im- 
portant agreements reached. When there are 
such successes in human relations, they 
lead usually to recognition of the interna- 
tional obligations which are the other half 
of my subject. For obviously a free associa- 
tion of sovereign States, which the United 


Nations is, can be effective only to 
the extent to which each nation is 
willing to co-operate for the common 
good. And decisions so to co-operate 


either define or imply international ob- 
ligations. Here again, the record is far 
from perfect. There have been far too many 
instances of obligations being ignored or 
disavowed. A notable recent example was 
when the Soviet Union, after voting for the 
‘Security Council reælution calling upon the? 
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Unıted Nations to restore stability in the 
Congo Republic, refused to consider 
this as an obligation to abstain from 
engaging in operations of its own, which 
tended to thwart the United Nations 
objectives. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect, at this stage of history, that such 
a power would accept an adverse judgement 
on its own activities. Yet we may hope that 
the time will come when even such a miracle 
can come to pass. In any event, despite the 
imperfections in the record, the Unıted 
Nations has, in the last fifteen years, accom- 
plished much and has steadily gained in 
stature. The first aim listed in its Charter 
is ‘to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war,’ and it has taken many ef- 
fective steps to that end. It has settled dis- 
putes which threatened world peace ; it has 
stopped local armed conflicts which might 
have become widespread ; and it has actually 
met and successfully repelled open aggres- 
sion. 

One of its first notable successes in human 
relations and in obtaining acceptance of ap- 
propriate international obligations, was the 
bringing to an end of fighting between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the free Republic 
of Indonesia. In 1948, India brought to the 
United Nations a complaint against Pakistan 
on the Kashmir question, and Pakistan en- 
tered counter-complaints. Obviously, it 
would be an exaggeration to say thai the 
United Nations was able completely to solve 
this problem, but it did succeed in bringing 
about a truce and a termination of military 
action, so that the two countries may cven- 
tually, it is to be devoutly hoped, settle the 
matter between themselves, peacefully and 
amicably. 

There have been various other instances 
of United Nations effectiveness in bringing 
military actions to an end. Twice, in 1948 
and in 1957, it achieved cease-fires between 


Israel and the Arab states, In Greece, in 
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the late 1940’s, United Nations ‘ watchdog’ 
commissions focused world opinion on Gom- 
rounist guerrilla action and helped end arm- 
ed strife. And in Korea, in 1950, for the first 
time in history, military action was success- 
fully taken by an international organization 
to repel aggression. Although the Soviet 
Union opposed and dissociated itself from 
this action, sixteen nations sent troops and 
forty-six nations provided other forms of 
help. Then, of course, the 1956 action 
which ended an armed attack against Egypt 
constituted another notable advance in 
United Nations prestige. At this time, the 
historic step of creating an international 
police force—the United Nations Emergency 
Force—was taken, and since then this force 
has played a vital role in maintaining peace- 
ful conditions in areas where it has operated. 
And now we have the recent action in the 
Congo Republic as the latest example of 
United Nations effectiveness as a force for 
peace, and as proof, it seems to me, that 
the vital role that it can and should play in 
such situations is becoming ever more clearly 
defined. Surely the skill and speed with 
which Secretary-General Hammarskjoeld 
organized international forces and brought 
them to bear to maintain peace and security, 
the restraint with which these forces 
have been conducted, and the patient 
diplomacy with which Mr. Dayal has 
been attempting to recreate conditions 
under which the people of the Congo could 
determine their own course and way of life, 
merit the almost universal approbation that 
they have received. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ENLIGHTENED 
SELF INTEREST 


But of course there is much more involved 
in maintaining good human relations 
throughout the world than stopping incipient 
wars. Many conditions short of war create 
dangerous dissatisfactions and tensions among 
people, and the United Nations, during its 
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first fifteen years, has obtained acceptante by 
many of its member-nations of various 
obligations toward their fellow-men. 

One such obligation is to help increase 
the world’s food supplies. Over one half of 
the world’s people, it is estimated, do not 
get enough to eat, or a properly balanced 
diet, to maintain the energy and strength’ 
needed to fortify them against disease. And 
every year, an estimated forty-seven million 
more people are added to those that the 
world’s farmers must feed. Fortunately, the 
world’s agricultural production has also been 
increasing each year, and some of the areas 
have food surpluses. Even so, much re- 
mains to be done to improve the subnormal 
diet of vast areas of the world, particularly 
the newly developing nations. To meet this 
need, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion was created within the United Nations, 
and in many parts of the world the Fao 
is helping to improve agricultural produc- 
tion so that more and better crops can be 
grown in places where they are needed to 
raise nutritional levels. The rao helps 
countries to develop soil and water resources ; 
to use suitable tools and techniques for farm- 
ing, fishing, and forestry ; to improve meth- 
ods of processing, marketing, and conserva- 
tion of foods ; to develop agricultural exten- 
sion services, credit, and co-operatives ; and 
to institute sound land reform policies. It 
is making an essential contribution to the 
world-wide campaign against devastating 
livestock and poultry diseases. It also pre- 
pares basic information and statistics on food 
and agricultural commodities and technical 
problems for use by governments, scientists, 
professors, and farm leaders; and it seeks 
to bring about better understanding and co- 
operation among nations to distribute food 
and agricultural products more widely. 

Like other specialized agencies and volun- 
tary programmes of the United Nations, 
the Fao is supported financially by most, 

*but unfortunately now by all member- 
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nations. The United States, as is perhaps 
only right in view of its economic 
status, is the largest supporter of such 
agencies. A recent list of contributions pub- 
lished by the United Nations showed no sup- 
port whatever from the Soviet Union for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and the 
same is true of a number of other specialized 
United Nations agencies, though it has given 
some minor support to some of them. 
Another important agency for which many 
member-nations have accepted the obligation 
of support, is the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which is fighting against disease, in the 
belief that the ‘health of all peoples is fun- 
damental to the attainment of peace and 
security. ‘The major effort, up to now, has 
been against the great continuous killers and 
cripplers: malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and yaws. Malaria used to strike 
down some three hundred million persons 
cach year, killing three million and leaving 
many others weakened or unable to work. 
Largely as a result of the world-wide 
campaign to eradicate malaria which wHo 
has been carrying on, the incidence of the 
disease has already been cut by more than 
half, and may well be completely wiped out 
eventually. Of particular value to the 
smaller and less developed countries is the 
wHo programme for providing technical 
assistance to help them build strong public 
health services : sanitation, nutrition, health 


of mothers and children, and public health’ 


administration. It also keeps a constant 
alert against epidemics, with daily broad- 
casts to all continents on outbreaks of 
disease. ‘This is a great boon to all coun- 
tries, rich or poor, big or small. A dramatic 
example of this service was in 1957, when 
WHO maintained systematic reporting on 
outbreaks of the Asian influenza epidemic. 
This programme enabled the United States 
as well as other countries to take precau- 
tionary measures before the disease arrived 
in epidemic proportians. 
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The United Nations Childrens Fund, 
usually shortened to UNICEF, provides an- 
other example of obligations, accepted on an 
international basis under United Nations 
auspices, to create better human conditions 
and thus better human relations. Under 
this programme, tens of millions of children 
have been fed, clothed, and given health 
care. The fund is currently extending aid 
to some 100 countries and territories. 
Maternal and child welfare projects help 
governments of under-developed countries to 
improve health services for children. Sup- 
plies and equipment are given for hospitals, 
nurseries, and village health centres ; assist- 
ance is given for training of nurses, mid- 
wives, and child welfare workers. The 
United States has made millions of pounds 
of dried skimmed milk available in recent 
years from its surplus stocks for distribution 
to children and mothers. Other milk sup- 
plies are distributed from 144 milk plants 
which have been put into operation with 
UNICEF aid, UNICEF also has assisted mass 
campaigns throughout the world to combat 
diseases which have historically condemned 
countless children to early death or to lives 
of misery, because of malaria, yaws, tuber- 
culosis, trachoma, leprosy, typhus, syphilis, 
and diphtheria. 

An international obligation recognized by 
many countries even before the creation of 
the United Nations, but now carried out 
under its auspices, is to help improve the 
living and working standards of the workers 
of the world. Many benefits in this field 
have been gained through the work of the 
International Labour Organization, now a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, but 
originally organized in 1919 and first asso- 
ciated with the League of Nations. Under 
wLo-sponsored programmes, peoples of less 
developed countries have been taught skills 
and techniques to improve their productivity. 
Minimum standards for industrial safety, set 
“forth in a model code of safety regulations, 
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protect workers throughout the world. The 
wo has built up through the years a series 
of agreements and recommendations to pro- 
mote labour and social welfare. Measures 
adopted with its assistance include wage and 
hour laws, security, industrial-safety regula- 
tions, and many others. The mo is a world 
centre for information and statistics related 
to labour. The work of the mo has been 
especially effective because labour and 
management have taken part along with 
governments in the discussion of problems. 
Among its recent concerns have been the 
protection of workers from radiation hazards 
in industries using atomic energy, the aboli- 
tion of forced labour, and improvement of 
working and living standards. 

Respect for the individual human being 
and protection of his basic rights are com- 
paratively new ideas in world history. The 
United States was founded upon these prin- 
ciples, but millions over great areas of the 
earth are still struggling for human dignity 
and fundamental freedoms. An obligation 
to respect and promote human rights, how- 
ever, is included in the United Nations 
Charter which says in its preamble that the 
peoples of the United Nations are deter- 
mined ‘to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small’. 
In 1948 the United Nations adopted a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations. This Declaration is 
not a treaty and contains no binding legal 
obligations. However, the moral obligation 
is there, even if yet to be universally re- 
cognized, and it is to be hoped that educa- 
tion and persuasion may add to its moral 
force’as the years go on. 

‘To contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture’, is 
still another obligation accepted by many of® 
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the member-nations of the United Nations, 
as indicated by their support of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. UNESCO, as this gr- 
ganization is usually called, seeks to assist 
member-nations to improve and extend 
technological training and higher education ; 
to promote world-wide respect for human 
rights ; to remove obstacles to the exchange 
of persons and the free flow of ideas, the 
creative arts, and knowledge between coun- 
tries ; to advance through the press, radio, 
and motion pictures the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and peace by increasing understanding 
of the work of the United Nations ; to ad- 
vance the progress of science by facilitating 
the interchange of scientific information ; 
and to bring about better understanding 
among peoples by demonstrating their inter- 
dependence and the desirability of co-operat- 
ing with one another within the framework 
of the United Nations. 

Among the varied projects on which 
UNESCO has been working in the last few 
years are literacy and basic education pro- 
grammes organized to eliminate the illiteracy 
which exists among half the world’s popu- 
lation and to raise standards of living 
through fundamental education ; the exten- 
sion of primary education in Latin America ; 
scientific research on the arid land problem ; 
and a programme of mutual appreciation 
of eastern and western cultural values. 

New developments in the world bring new 
international obligations, and one of the 
newest that has been recognized within the 
United Nations is that of co-operating in 
setting the atom to work for the benefit of 
mankind. Through the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency, an’ autonomous interna- 
tional organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations, many nations are effective- 
ly sharing in the development and expan- 
sion of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Applications of this source of energy to in- 
dustry, agriculture, anl medicine will help 
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raisg the living standards of all peoples. 
The atoms-for-peace programme was first 
proposed by President Eisenhower to the 
United Nations General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1953. His proposal became a reality 
when, in July 1957, the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency came into being. The 
Agency’s functions include arranging for the 
exchange of atomic materials between na- 
tions and supervising the use of these fission- 
able materials to guarantee their application 
to peaceful purposes. Scientists of many 
nations attend the conferences of the Agency 
to exchange information and ideas on the 
non-military aspects of atomic energy. 
These, then, are some of the fields in 
which the United Nations is attempting, 
with some success, ‘to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained, and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.’ 


Tue COMPLEXITES or DISARMAMENT 


Perhaps the most important field of all 
in which the United Nations is working is 
that of disarmament ; the attempt to bring 
about agreement on an effective disarma- 
ment programme which would limit and 
control armed forces and armaments of all 
kinds. Modern technology, as President 
Eisenhower said in his recent speech at the 
United Nations, ‘has brought forth terrify- 
ing weapons of destruction, which for the 
future of civilization must be brought under 
control through a workable system of dis- 
armament’. And here my assigned subject, 
‘Human Relations and International Obli- 
gations’ becomes particularly pertinent. 
For, to stress the last part of the subject first, 
disarmament obviously can only come about 
through the acceptance of the most solemn 
and far-reaching kind of international obli- 
gations. Each nation concerned will need 
to have absolute gssurance that each other 
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nation will live up to these obligations. 
And, regrettably, it would appear that 
human relations will have to be very, very 
much better than they now are before any 
such assurances are possible. 

The United States, for example—and of 
course the United States and the Soviet 
Union, because of their military strength, 
are the two countries whose attitudes are of 
the greatest importance in this matter— 
will most certainly not entertain any dis- 
armament proposal under which it would 
weaken its own defensive position on the 
mere assumption that all other countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, would live up to 
an obligation to do likewise. This is not 
merely an American official attitude ; the 
American people would never support a 
government which took such a risk. We 
would be unwilling to stake our national ex- 
istence on the hope that neither the Soviet 
government nor any other would take ad- 
vantage of our gullibility. There is a deadly 
and senseless game which you may have 
heard of, called Russian roulette, in which 
the player takes a pistol with one bullet in 
one chamber, and the other chambers empty, 
puts it to his head, and pulls the trigger. 


_He assumes that the trigger will fall on one 


of the empty chambers. But if it docs not, 
he is dead. I do not know why this is called 
Russian roulette, and I certainly would not 
draw any conclusions from it about the 
Russian people, whom I consider, as do most 
Americans, very fine people. But I doubt 
if any people, and certainly not Americans, 
are so reckless as to be willing to play this 
deadly game on a national scale. They 
want to know that all the chambers are 
empty before taking chances with any pistols 
that might blow their national being into 
nothingness, 

Prime Minister MacMillan reduced the 
problem to its simplest terms in his recent 
speech to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. The ‘key of it all’, he- pointed out, 
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‘is faith’. Efforts towards disarmament ‘ go 
back a very long way’, he recalled, ‘but 
agreement has not been reached because of 
fear and suspicion. And fear and suspicion 
cannot be removed by words alone.’ Mr. 
MacMillan emphasized. ‘The nations re- 
quire some assurance of safety before they 
will act.? With such assurance, ‘the rest 
will follow’. But in the present state of the 
world, ‘faith cannot grow on its own’. It 
must be ‘strengthened, fortified, and but- 
tressed by assurance and by practice’. Mr. 
MacMillan continued: ‘The matter of na- 
tional survival is so vital, it is not enough 
just to sign agreements’. There must be 
assurance that agreements will be adhered 
to, rigorously. ‘That’, he concluded, ‘leads 
us straight to international inspection and 
control,’ 

This, of course, is the crux of the whole 
matter. While all countries recognize the 
need for control, the methods of control have 
never been adequately studied in interna- 
tional disarmament conferences. It is gener- 
ally agreed, however, that nuclear weapons 
may be concealed in such a manner as to 
escape detection by any currently known 
scientific technique. Compact means of 
delivering nuclear weapons, such as missiles, 
can also be concealed or moved from one 
place to another so as to avoid detection 
except by the most intensive search. Effect- 
ive control obviously would have to include 
far-reaching rights of inspection. All coun- 
tries involved would have to be prepared 
to open their territories to an international 
inspection organization. Except for certain 
limited types of agreement, it would not be 
enough to grant the inspection organization 
the right to inspect specific sites only. 
Clandestine military activities could go on 
in areas not open to the international in- 
spectorate, thus circumventing completely 
the disarmament agreement. This gives rise 
to one of the great problems of disarmament, 
the reluctance of the Soviet Union and cer- 
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tain other countries to open the full extent 
of their territories to international scrutiny. 
Even for countries which are already open 
to international observation, there would ke 
a sacrifice of national sovereignty required. 

Another problem which arises in disarma- 
ment negotiations is that of finding agree- 
ments which are equitable for all parties 
concerned. The root of this problem lies in 
the fact that each country in the world faces 
a different set of strategic military problems 
depending, among other things, upon that 
country’s geography and international com- 
mitments. Thus, the same measure of dis- 
armament may have an entirely different 
effect upon various countries. Then, too, 
the pace' of technological advance is’ today 
so rapid that armaments become obsolete in 
a relatively short time. This results in a 
new problem for disarmament, that of tech- 
nological surprise. A radically new type of 
weapon may be developed by one country 
before it is known to other countries. It is 
always possible that, through such techno- 
logical surprise, the entire military balance 
of power can be shifted. This is a problem 
which cannot be met by dealing only with 
existing armaments. It would involve con- 
trol over research, which would have to 
assume abandonment of national secrecy in 
such matters. The problem of surprise 
attack has always existed, but it is more 
serious today than it has ever been. In pre- 
vious years, mobilization and other prepara- 
tions for an attack could become fairly obvi- 
ous at an early stage of the preparations. 
Today, a missile or bomber attack could be 
mounted with little warning. Under certain 
conditions, such an attack could be decisive. 
This is why a high priority has to be attach- 
ed to measures of inspection and control 
over existing weapons which can provide 
mutual assurance that surprise attacks are 
not in preparation. 

These being some of the difficulties in- 
volved, there are, broadly speaking, two ways 
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of approaching the problems of disarmament. 
One way is to negotiate and agree on meas- 
ures which can be implemented with rela- 
tite ease, progressing thereafter to those steps 
which are more far-reaching. Under this 
approach, the entire programme of disarma- 
ment is not worked out in detail all at one 
time but is, rather, built upon the success 
of the initial steps. It is a pragmatic ap- 
proach rooted in the reality of the world 
as it exists today. The second approach 
is to plot out the entire course of dis- 
armament from beginning to end with a 
commitment to proceed through each stage 
of the disarmament programme within a cer- 
tain period of time. This approach delays 
implementation of first steps until the entire 
programme is worked out. The Soviet 
Union takes this latter approach and seeks 
agreement on an entire programme for com- 
plete and general disarmament and the dis- 
banding of all armaments and armed forces 
within a specified time period. This ap- 
proach assumes that every measure in the 
programme, regardless of its complexities, is 
readily attainable. The United States does 
not think it is attainable, and seeks a balanc- 
ed, phased, and controlled disarmament 
agreement which emphasizes currently feas- 
ible, specific first-step measures in the belief 
that disarmament measures must be nego- 
tiated progressively according to the possi- 
bility of their early implementation and 
effective control. This approach assumes 
that certain measures can be readily initiated 
now, but that technical and scientific com- 
plexities, inherent in various other disarma- 
ment measures, will require thorough study 
by experts before their practicality can be 
finally determined. The United States be- 
lieves the function of negotiations is not to 
make propaganda or to achieve one-sided 
military advantage, but to isolate and iden- 
tify areas of common concern in which basis 
for agreement exists because it serves the, 
interest of both sid@s, 
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The Soviet Union insists that control and 
inspection rights should be strictly limited 
and that full freedom of access to send in- 
spection teams to any point or facility in the 
inspected States must be held in abeyance 
until after the completion of the entire dis- 
armament programme. In effect, Soviet 
control procedures would preclude, until 
total disarmament is achieved, the right to 
inspect armaments remaining after a given 
disarmament measure, and would foreclose 
the possibility of inspecting for clandestine 
armaments after verifying reductions in des- 
ignated areas. The United States holds 
that control and inspection rights must pro- 
vide for all necessary means to assure com- 
pliance with any given disarmament meas- 
ure. In brief, the United States desires 
control arrangements which would be cap- 
able of disclosing any attempted evasion of 
agreed measures and which would ascertain 
that agreed reductions in armaments had 
taken place and that the armaments retain- 
ed corresponded to agreed levels. 

The Soviet Union position calls for a 
technical study to determine measures by 
which a cessation of the production of nu- 
clear weapons and destruction of stock-piles 
might be effected, although no such study 
is mentioned for achieving a complete pro- 
hibition on use. With respect to the destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapon stock-piles, the Soviet 
Union acknowledges that, in the light of 
present scientific knowledge, there is no way 
of verifying this measure, although under 
the general Soviet approach to disarmament 
all must agree to carry it out. The United 
States position calls for a technical study to 
determine how all measures relating to nu- 
clear disarmament can be adequately con- 
trolled. And there the matter stands, and 
has stood since Mr. Khrushchev and the 
Soviet Bloc walked out of the ten-nation dis- 
armament conference last June. 

Now the great task, the imperative task, 
of the United Nations is to renew its efforts 
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for progress toward disarmament, as Mr. 
Nehru so earnestly emphasized in his recent 
speech before the General Assembly. 

President Eisenhower, speaking before the 
same body, suggested the possibility of deal- 
ing particularly with two currently pressing 
dangers, war through miscalculation, and 
the growth and spread of nuclear weapon 
stock-piles. Regarding the first, he express- 
ed willingness, on the part of the United 
States, to submit to United Nations surveil- 
lance of its defence preparations or ‘ any in- 
ternational inspection,’ provided it be effec- 
tive and truly reciprocal. The United 
States, he said, wants the Soviet Union to 
know enough about United States defence 
measures, to be assured that they are 
designed for deterrence and defence, not 
for surprise attack. And as regards nu- 
clear stock-piles, he proposed that experts 
from nations producing nuclear weapons 
be convened to design a system for veri- 
fied termination of all production of fis- 
sionable material for weapon purposes, 
and declared that provided the Soviet 
Union agreed to stop its production, the 
United States would match the Soviet 
Union in promptly shutting down its major 
plants, one by one, under international in- 
spection and verification. He also stated 
that the United States is prepared, in the 
event of such termination of production, to 
join with the Soviet Union in transferring 
to international stock-piles substantial quan- 
tities of fissionable material. 

These seem to- Americans and, from what 
I read, to many others, to be reasonable and 
practical proposals, with much promise of 
progress toward the goal desired by all of 
Whether or not they will get beyond 
the proposal stage remains to be seen. In 
any event, whether progress comes through 
these proposals or otherwise, it seems clear 


us. 
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that ic is in the United Nations that uch 
progress is most likely to be made, and not 
necessarily through the formal debates that 
seem all too often to stimulate more heat 
than understanding. Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjoeld has said that the most hopeful 
development in the United Nations in recent 
years, in his opinion, has been the growing 
use of its techniques and instrumentalities 
for quiet negotiation and diplomacy ; for 
the unpublicized, serious mediation of dis- 
putes away from the forums of debate, with 
no votes taken, but just a meeting of minds. 


‘The United Nations’, says Mr. Ham- 
marskjoeld, ‘teaches everybody that the 
world’s great issues are not all black 
and white ; not just bad people on one side 
and good people on the other. The world 
is complex and there are many different 


temperaments, ambitions, past histories, 
dogmas, and dialectics. Today they all 
convene at the United Nations, with 


their ambitions and jealousies, hopes and 
strivings. But there are very few fanatics 
who come here’, continues Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. ‘Even the toughest dialecticians 
are susceptible to the influence of the United 
Nations. Here at these sessions we become 


accustomed to the two-sided approach. 
Give us time’, concludes Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. ‘Give us years. The United Na- 


tions is not a world government. It is a 
framework for diplomatic operations.’ 


It is that, certainly. But, perhaps a little 
more figuratively, we can think of it as a 
great retort in which the human relations 
of the world are undergoing distillation and 
refinement. And out of that distillation, let’ 
us fervently hope, may result more and more 
acceptance of the international obligations 
which will assure us a world of peace with 
justice, 
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HE French sometimes appear sceptical, 
even cynical, about matters which 
other nations regard as solemn 

verities, but there is one thing about which 
they are deadly serious: the education of 
their children. The argue passionately ab- 
out educational systems and methods. To 
understand the present system of education 
in France, we must make a short survey of 
the past ; for our conception of education, 
and some of the problems on which the 
French are still divided, can only be ex- 
plained by history. 

During the Middle Ages, education was 
the task of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The University of Paris was meant to pre- 
pare the students for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. However, during the sixteenth cen- 


tury, Rabelais and Montaigne expressed im 


their writings one -of the most important 
ideas on which French education has been 
based ever since: ‘It is better to have a 
well-shaped than a crammed mind’, Mon- 
taigne used to say, thus advocating a civ- 
ilized enjoyment of life. 

In the seventeenth century, this conception 
of a general culture became absolutely in- 
separable from the idea of the ‘ honnête hom- 
me’, who was the French counterpart of the 
British ‘gentleman’. The honnéte homme 
was formed in the Jesuit colleges, and the 


young gentlewomen at Madame de Main- 
tenon’s establishment ; and, if, among other 
pupils, we can name Descartes and Molière, 
and even Voltaire, one of the best examples 
can be shown in the personality of Fénelon, 
who was known to have given in one day 
a popular lecture on astronomy in the park 
of St. Cloud, then discussed theology with 
bishops, and, later on in the evening, read 
and discussed poetry with beaux and belles. 

The eighteenth century advocated more 
attention to the sciences and technology, a 
more empirical attitude, and a closer con- 
formity to nature, through the influence of 
Rousseau. However, when the Revolution 
broke out there was no organized system of 
education in France and half of the men 
and -three-fourths of the women were still 
illiterate. : 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXISTING SYSTEM 


In 1791, the Revolutionary National As- 
sembly proclaimed the principle of free 
education, compulsory and common for all 
children, but-this vote was more a wish than 
a reality owing to financial difficulties and 
a lack of qualified teachers. In fact, primary 
education became free and compulsory in 
1882. 

Meantime Napoleon had endowed France 
with an educational structure which has re- 
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mained practically the same ever since. 
Being a strong partisan of centralization, his 
educational system was accordingly charac- 
terized by uniformity and concentration. 
He created a body of ecivil servants which, 
under the name of the Imperial University, 
was given the monopoly of education in 
France. At the head of this body was a 
‘Great Master’ assisted by a board of coun- 
cillors. This ‘education committee’ had the 
responsibility of fixing the syllabi, the text- 
books, and the time-tables which had to be 
the same all over France. He then divided 
the country into seventeen regional academ- 
ies, and at the head of each of them he 
`- placed a rector assisted by academy inspec- 
tors who had to supervise the administration 
and teaching methods in their own zones. 
Moreover, general inspectors, highly specia- 
lized in one subject, started to tour France 
in order to control the quality of the teach- 
ing in their particular fields and to unify the 
methods by issuing, for instance, ‘General 
instructions for the teaching of modern lan- 
guages or sciences’. 

This system is still in use today, with the 
result that education in France is perfectly 
unified. A boy may be transferred from the 
north of France to the south without having 
any difficulty ; he will find the same books 
and same methods in his new school. More- 
over, the examinations are the same all over 
the country, and on those gloomy days 
thousands of boys and girls all over France 
are pondering on the same question papers 
on the same day and at the same hour. 

Another legacy from Napoleon is the 
strong discipline which prevails in French 
schools. Self-discipline and prefects are un- 
known to our pupils who are always under 
the supervision of under-masters—generally 
impecunious students who have the right to 
punish the misbehaving pupils by imposi- 
tions and detentions, but not by corporal 
punishment, which is strictly prohibited in 
France. In case of serious offences, the pu- 
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pils are judged by a disciplinary council 
which can expel them from the school. 

Another characteristic of our French sys- 
tem of education is the competitive spirit 
which is prevalent among pupils and stu- 
dents. This may appear to run counter to 
the idea of ‘a general culture’ meant to 
provide an adequate basis for any career, 
and to a certain extent we must agree that 
it does do so. Nevertheless, this competitive 
race starts during the primary years, with 
written tests every week and graded tests 
every month, and ccntinues throughout the 
secondary school classes with important tests 
and grades every three months. In the mean- 
time, the pupils have to write at least one 
written preparation every week on every 
subject, and they get marks for these as well 
as for lessons. A report is sent to the parents 
at least every month, and parents are known 
to take the matter so seriously that a bad 
report means a most unpleasant time for 
the child! This competitive spirit reaches 
its climax in the Concours Général, the 
general competition in one specific subject 
amongst the best students in France. Every 
year, the lauréats are given their prizes by 
the President of the Republic himself at a 
formal ceremony at the Sorbonne. 

The less gifted pupils also have a very 
bad time in the last few months prior to the 
school-leaving examinations. They sit up 
late at night, cramming their heads with 
dates, and figures, contrary to the British 
system. For instance, the candidates are 
obliged to write a paper on every subject 
—literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and mcdern languages—and to submit to an 
oral test in the same subjects as well. The 
competition gets even harder at the univer- 
sity level. Most of the Grandes Écoles 
(higher professional schools) or, for example, 
the Polytechnique, Centrale, Mines, and 
Supelec, recruit their students by a very stiff 
competitive examination which needs, some- 


tines, two or three yeaw of preparation. 
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Foreexample, out of 4,353 candidates who 
took the c.a.p.E.s, examination for second- 
ary school-teacher posts in 1954, only 629 
were successful. Some of these written ex- 
aminations at times call for essays which 
require seven hours to write and necessitate 
great culture, rigorous working-methods, and 
considerable physical endurance. 

The interview system, such as exists in the 
United Kingdom, is almost unknown in 
France, certainly in the civil service, where 
the graduates are appointed to a job and 
to a town according to their rank in the 
final competitive examination: ' 

With such a hard life, French students 
and undergraduates need long holidays. 
The school year is thus divided into three 
terms. Classes begin in the middle of 
September ; they are closed for a ten-day 
vacation at Christmas, a fortnight at Easter- 
time and three full months during the 
summer. About half of the pupils are 
boarders in lycées or high schools, and the 
life of the university students is notoriously 
hard, except for the lucky few who are 
given accommodation at the Cité Uni- 
versitaire. There is little of the campus life 
so characteristic of American colleges, and 
no college life like that of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Most of the undergraduates come 
to the university to attend the lectures, and 
return afterwards to either full-time or part- 
time jobs, 


REFORMS AND EXPERIMENTS 


Since the last war there has been a general 
feeling that the French system of education 
should be reorganized. France has been 
called an intellectual’s paradise, but the ex- 
cessive academic requirements have been 
criticized as placing unreasonable strain 
upon the teachers and students. Moreover, 
though secondary education was meant for 
everyone showing intellectual ability, it has 
become obvious that it is, more or less, a mid- 
dle class system owing to geographic and® 
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economic factors and to family traditions as 
well. Most of the children of farmers or 
workingmen are put into apprenticeships as 
soon as they get their certificate of primary 
studies at the age of fourteen, whilst at eleven 
years of age, the children of clerks and state 
officials usually start their secondary studies 
in a high school. Statistics have proved that 
only two out of ten children from the work- 
ing classes go to the university as against 
nine out of ten from the professional classes. 

Whatever the reason, this fact is s@ious 
enough to have been taken into considera- 
tion, and drastic reforms have been suggest- 
ed by a commission, presided over by the 
Rector of the University of Paris. The 
general principles on which the plan rests 
may be defined as follows : 

(a) The first imperative necessity is to ex- 
tend the school-leaving age from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. This step is a moderate 
one. Swiss, American, and Russian children 
receive compulsory education up to the age 
of seventeen. 

(b) Education should be divided into 
three grades : . 

(i) from six to eleven years : elementary 
course, same programme in all schools. 
from eleven to thirteen years : orienta- 
tion course common to all French 
children, including obligatory teaching 
in handicrafts, and trial lessons in Latin, 
modern languages, mathematics and 
technical subjects, which would help 
in the second year to show the aptitude 
of each child. 
above thirteen years : at the end of the 
orientation course, the pupils would 
specialize according to their abilities. 
The very weak ones would prepare 
themselves within three years to be- 
come specialized workers in professional 
institutes. The others would enter 
either the cadre of secondary schooling 
or technical training, the latter: present- 
ing many choices, 
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The years of schooling would continue up 
to the age of sixteen years for sales-girls, 
hairdressers, and shop-assistants, for exam- 
ple ; and up to the age of eighteen years 
and beyond, for secretaries, technicians, and 
engineers. 

The study of languages and literature 
would be given more importance in technical 
education, and likewise, technical subjects 
would be given a much larger place in sec- 
ondary education. Higher education would 

- hardly be subjected to any change under the 
new project, except to decentralization all 
over France. 
Of course, there is no lack of criticism 
and objection to this plan to say nothing 
about the difficulties of its actual achieve- 
ment. The first criticism expressed concerns 
secondary education. It has been written 
that this would be harmed by the removal 
of two fundamental years, the fifth and sixth. 
There has been objection also on the points 
that the teaching of Latin would he neglect- 
ed, and that gifted students would waste 
their time in the classes of orientation. 
Criticisms have also been raised on the 
point that enormous responsibility would be 
assumed by the selection committee. 
The first two objections appear to be 
hardly justified, in particular the one in con- 
nection with the teaching of Latin in our 
traditional system ; this subject having been 
_ taught from a very tender age. The objec- 
tion that the gifted students would be wast- 
ing their time in orientation classes may 
have more serious value, but, every experi- 
enced teacher is able to state that today, in 
the fifth and sixth years, there are many 
students who slow down in the progress of 
their best subjects. A good student would 
not, therefore, be more handicapped under 
the new system than he is under the system 
as applied today. 

The most delicate part of the project 
would undoubtedly be the formation of the 
selection committees and the power delegated 
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to them. It should be immediately *em- 
phasized that the selection committees would 
be in fact ‘councib of orientation’; they 
would be compriseč >f professors, heads ®f 
concerns, and repressntatives from parents 
associations. Thus, ft may be possible to 
avoid arbitrary decisions or favouritism. 
The final decision would rest with the 
parents who would >e able to choose the ori- 
entation which they want their chidren to 
have, acting with full knowledge and re- 
sponsibility. 

The organization of this new educational 
system, before it is Dut into operation, would 
necessitate the implementation of a certain 
number of financial and material measures. 
The first necessary step would be the decen- 
tralization of secondary education, confined 
today within three cr four towns of a sub- 
division. For examok, it would be necessary 
to organize free school-bus services for stu- 
dents. This system has been highly success- 
ful in the United S<ates, Switzerland, Viet- 
nam, and other countries, and there is no 
reason whatsoever, why it should not func- 
tion in the same satisfactory manner in 
France. Similarly, i: would be necessary to 
reorganize the ckan of school canteens. 
These canteens ext already in most of the 
first and second dezree institutions. It would 
suffice to modern-z2 them. A general re- 
modelling of the fcrm of scholarships and 
stipends (study-grarts) would be necessary. 
There should be a subsidy for educational 
supplies in the second degree, and, above 
all, for the construction of numerous schools. 
The fundamental problem is, therefore, a 
financial one. It is estimated that the ap- 
plication of the primary education reform 
measures would ccst the State 54,000,000,000 
francs. 

Moreover, the carrying out of this edu- 
cational reform reqaires that a definite solu- 
tion be found for :Fe problem which has not 


ceased to be talked over down the centuries 


amcengst the French, nafhely, the existence of 
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religieus schools and their control and fin- 
ancing by the State. It is undeniable that 
private institutions would not be able to cope 
with the heavy expenditure that the applica- 
tion of the reforms would impose upon them, 
and as a result they would have to face the 
disappearance of quasi-nationalization. The 
government of the Fifth Republic has tried 
to find as good a solution as possible for this 
dilemma, and it has been decided by vote in 
Parliament that private institutions will be 
able to enter into contract with the State 
if they accept the following clauses : 
1 The private institution having entered 
into contract will accept all students with- 
out distinction and irrespective of religion or 
race : religious instruction will be given 
outside the normal school hours. 
2 The professors and instructors teaching in 
these institutions must be holders of the 
same degrees as the professors teaching in 
public institutions—under a temporary head- 
ing, a maximum period of five years is 
granted for teachers to obtain the required 
. degrees. 
3. The primary inspectors, academy in- 
spectors and general inspectors shall be 
authorized to exercise an administrative and 
pedagogic control over the institutions which 
‘have entered into contract with the State. 
4. If these conditions are respected, the 
State will take charge of the teachers’ 
salaries and a certain fraction of the financial 
responsibility. , 

This Act having raised a storm from the 
religious side, it is considered to be both 
too cautious and too dangerous: too cau- 
tious because it is evident that the principal 
religious institutions having already acquired 
without difficulty a regional or national re- 
putation, particularly the Jesuit colleges, will 
be able to use a highly qualified staff. The 
small institutions, primary and secondary, 
will have increasing difficulty in recruiting 
the kind of staff they have need of because 
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mas prefer to teach in the national institu- 
tions. The Act is considered dangerous 
because some see in it a first step towards 
the pure and simple nationalization of 
religious schools, ° 

From the point of view of the partisans 
of State schools only, it is regretted that this 
law officializes institutions which have up to 
now only been tolerated, and it is remarked 
that money thus spent could have been 
better utilized for the building of new 
governnment schools and the recruitment_of 
official personnel. The future alone will 
be able to tell us if this attempt of the 
Fifth Republic will have been the first step 
towards a definite solution of its educational 
problems, 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN TEACHERS 


Amongst the other measures needed for 
the preparation of putting the educational 
reforms into action, the most urgent one is 
that of having qualified teachers ready to 
take up the teaching responsibilities in the 
orientation classes and in technical and sec- 
ondary teaching. 

The general and professional guidance 
given to the student-teachers in the training 
colleges has been, on the whole, extremely 
satisfactory. There has been no reason what- 
soever to have a radical modification of the 
spirit of these schools, which have been 
running since the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, some reforms have been carried out in 
their functioning and organization. For 
example, all student-teachers have now to 
take the examination of the normal du 
baccalauréat instead of the old examination 
of the brevet supérieur which used to be 
reserved for them. This allows the best 
amongst them to take up higher studies, if 
they desire, and to prepare for a liccnce 
( Master’s degree ) which will open the doors 
of secondary education teaching to them. 
Another reform concerns the work? of in- 


lay teachers possessigg the ae diplo- ° formation and mutual social aid which had 
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been required from the teachers of the nine- 
teenth century. This is today effected by 
social workers and rural health services. On 
the other hand, youth movements and holi- 
day camps are taking on increasing import- 
ance: the student-teachers receive in the 
training colleges solid instruction as games’ 
leaders, and in law, book-keeping, and first- 
aid practice, all of which will make them 
capable of handling a scout pack, a holiday- 
camp, or a children’s camp. They are re- 
uired to complete courses of monitoring 
during the long holidays. All this exacts 
considerable sacrifice from the young men 
and women, and it is no exaggeration to- 
speak of it as a veritable lay apostolate. 

But the essential problem which we have 
already mentioned is the formation of a 
teaching cadre capable of firmly conducting 
in a satisfactory manner, the teaching given 
in the secondary and technical institutions. 
The teaching imparted in these schools has 
remained very low in spite of the goodwill of 
the teachers, who have not themselves re- 
ceived the training essential for this field of 
teaching. 

The same problem has come up little by 
little in the lycées as well, in particular on 
the secondary school level. In theory, sec- 
ondary school instruction should be im- 
parted by professeurs agrégés, that is 
teachers who are qualified for university staff 
positions, but the stiffness of the examina- 
tions and the requirements of higher teaching 

-have created a veritable void in agrégé 
teachers in secondary schools. Most of the 
lycées do not have more than one agrégé, 
of necessity, the other chairs being entrusted, 
for lack of anyone better, to licenciés that 
is, persons who have got only an insufficient 
‘teacher-training. The licencié entrusted with 
teaching has had to learn his work whilst 
taking class, which has evidently been far 
from ideal for the pupils. Then, in the 
teclinieal schools, newly created, the situation 
has been even worse. In industrial design, ® 
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for example, it has been necessary ġo re- 
cruit from the privaze sector persons not 
having the qualifications needed from the 
point of view of degrees and experiencg. 

-This urgent problem of the formation of 
a qualified professoricl cadre has been. re- 
solved in stages during the course of the last 
thirteen years. In 1947, a technical bac- 
calauréat was instituted side by side with the 
regular baccalauréat. This degree answered 
a very urgent need. Further, in 1949, the 
University instituted the examination for the 
certificate of general literary studies, -better 
known under the little of propedeutique. 
This certificate has for an objective, the con- 
trol of the general culture of the candi- 
dates. Four failures disqualify a candidate. 
On the other hand, the institution of 
this examination has allowed the de- 
mocratization of recrvitment: since a year 
back, a certain numter of meritorious stu- 
dents, having failed :n their school-leaving 
certificate examinations, have been author- 
ized after interview to take their chance in 
the propedeutique. This pre-university year 
is also a year of consideration, which allows 
the student to choose his vocation with full 
knowledge of his situation and to avoid as 
well errors in orientation. 

The third stage of the project which is 
now admitted to be within sight of practical 
achievement, has been the creation of the 
LP.E.s., or the Preparatory Institutes for 
Secondary Education or Technical Studies. 
These institutes function each under the 
jurisciction of one of the French universities. 
Recruitment takes plece by specialized com- 
petition after the obtainment of the pro- 
pedeutique. The duration of studies is 
four years: three years during which the 
student studies for his certificate for the 
licence and receives teacher-training ; the 
fourth year being devoted to the preparation 
for the c.a.P.E.S., thet is to say, the Certi- 
ficate of Pedagogic Aptitude for Secondary 
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This competition is divided into two parts 


separated by courses of a year each: the 
first -part constitutes theoretical tests com- 
\prigng a series of written papers, on a level 
with that of the agrégation, the programme 
being, besides, common to the two parts of 
the competition. The second part is a series 
of oral tests, given before a panel composed 
of an inspector-general, a professor of the 
faculty, a professeur agrégé, and a professor 
of the secondary education department. 

The candidates successful in the first part 
of the test, are directed to a regional train- 
ing centre. They receive theoretical instruc- 
tion, interspersed with courses in different 
lycées—each student-teacher having a teach- 
er-councillor: The candidate has to sit some- 
times at the back of the class, and draw up a 
critical report on the course which he has at- 
tended, in this he will in turn be aided by the 
criticisms and advice of his own councillor. 

It is not beside the point to note that 
during the final year, the student-teacher 
will be already receiving an allowance. 
Attendance at these courses is sanctioned by 
another competition, this time purely prac- 
tical. Before the members of a panel the 
candidate must take classes of pupils of 
various age groups. If the result is not con- 
sidered to be good enough, the candidate 
will have to commence a new year of 
courses ; if he is judged to be capable, the 
panel will accord him the degree of certified 
teacher, and wijl permit him to sign a five- 
year contract with the National Education 
Service, which reserves the right to assign 
new teachers, eg 
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A parallel competition known under the 
title of ‘Capet’ has been instituted for the 
recruitment of'teachėrs for technical ins- 
truction. 

By the institution of these competitions 
the French universities are now able to have 
a teaching cadre on a professorial level 
qualified enough to allow the pursuit of edu- 
cational’ reforms. “And now it has been pos- 
sible to start experimenting with the reforms 
on the pupils themselves. In certain pilot 
lycées, new classes have been established 
allowing for the study of the conduct of the 
pupils during the orientation period: The 
results obtained have been encouraging. 
Under the heading of experimentation, this 
year the entrance examination for the sixth 
grade has been stopped and, unhappily, a 
tentative reform of the baccalauréat has been 
undertaken. 

It is undeniable that from the light of 
actual experience certain parts of the pro- 
ject should be initially modified and revised. 
It is no less certain that the French Govern- 
ment has decided to follow up these expe- 
riences to the end. The orientation course 
is starting now. In 1964, it is expected to 
promulgate the Act which will make school 
attendance compulsory up to the age of 
sixteen years, and it is hoped that towards 
1970, France will have become endowcd 
with an educational system completely 
adapted to the realities and needs of the 
modern world, and which will allow it to 
keep a place in the world of science, techno- 
logy, and letters, that will be the envy of 
other nations. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


HE visit to Calcutta in October of a 
leading American educationist, Dr. 

Oliver C. Carmichael, was of special 

interest to the Institute. Dr. Carmichael, 
Educational Consultant to the Ford 
Foundation, paid three visits to the In- 
stitute during his stay in the city. On 
these occasions he met representatives of 
the Institutes Managing Committee and 
had detailed discussions with them ab- 
‘out the aims of the Institute, its pres- 
ent dttivitie, and the plans now being 
worked out for its future programme. He 
was particularly interested in the plans for 
a School of Humanistic Studies, where the 
special feature of the studies to be under- 
taken in the School’s three departments will 
be that all subjects will be studied from the 
world viewpoint and against the background 
of the cultural heritage of mankind-as-a- 
whole. The three Departments of the School 
‘will be the Department of Indian Culture, 


the Department of Intercultural Studies, and 
the Department for the Study of the ul- 
tural Heritage of Mankind. Dr. Carmichael 
greatly welcomed the idea behind the School 
as one that could play a significant role in 
the future development of human relations. 
On 30 October a reception was accorded to 
Dr. Carmichael in the Institute’s quadrangle ; 
this provided an opportunity for University 
professors, principals of colleges, and other 
leading educationists to meet Dr. Carmi- 
chael. After the reception Dr. Carmichael 
gave an address on ‘The University and the 
Community in American Society’, which 
was informative and enlightening and was ` 
greatly appreciated by the large audience. 
During the course of his lecture, Dr. Car- 
michael described in detail how the com- 
munity, including business, industry, and 
government, in America had increasingly 
supported establishments for higher educa- 
tion since the early days of Harvard. i 


DECEMBER LECTURES 
At 5.30 p.m. 


December 3 


The Life and Literature of the Scandinavian North 


Speaker: S. A. Magnusson 

President : Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
December 10 At 4 p.m. 

Speaker : 


Stephen Spender ~ 


President : P. K. Guha, M.A. 


December 17 
Speaker : 


A Scientific Approach to Vedanta 
Pravas Jivan Chaudhury, M.A., M.Sc., D.Phil. 


President : J. N. Mohanty, M.A., D.Phil. 


Radha Mohan Bhattacharya 


Amiya Kumar Mazundar, M.A, 


December 24 The Christmas Story in Poetry and Prose 
Introduced by: Miss W. H. Dawes 
Participants : 
S. Mohan Singh Kalra 
December 31 Guru Gobind Singh 
\ Speaker: Kulraj Singh, M.A. 


President : Hira Lall Chopra, M.A., D.Litt. 


